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PULITZER PRIZES 
AWARDED TO TWO 
YOUNG COMPOSERS 


Pair of $1,500 Traveling 
Scholarships Won by Leo- 
pold Mannes of New York 
and Douglas Moore of Cleve- 
land—Prize Withheld Last 
Year, But Judges Bestow 
Double Award This Spring, 
“in View of Great Merit of 
Works Presented” 


HE $1,500 Pulitzer Traveling 

Scholarship in Music, withheld 
last year because none of the manu- 
scripts submitted was of a sufficiently 
high caliber to warrant a reward, has 
been awarded to two contestants—Leo- 
pold Mannes of New York and Doug- 
las Moore of Cleveland. The twenty 
odd manuscripts submitted showed ex- 
cellence, according to the judges, 
Daniel Gregory Mason, Walter Henry 
Hall and Frank Damrosch. 

The jury had a difficult time in reach- 
ing their decision, which was announced 
on April 27. The announcement stated 
that “an annual scholarship, having the 
value of $1,500, should be given to the 
student of music in America who may be 
deemed the most talented and deserving, 
in order that he may continue his studies 
with the advantage of European instruc- 
tion, on the nomination of a jury com- 
posed of the Department of Music in Co- 
lumbia University, and of the teaching 
staff of the Institute of Musical Art. In 
view of the great merit of the works pre- 
sented, two scholarships having the value 
of $1,500 each, were awarded.” 

The statement, issued earlier in the 
year, that if the manuscripts were not 
of a higher caliber this year than last, 
no award would be made again, had very 
beneficial results. Though fewer compo- 
sitions were submitted, all showed ex- 
cellence, according to the three judges. 

Leopold D. Mannes is the son of Leo- 





pold Mannes, violinist and head of the 
Mannes School, and Clara Damrosch 
Mannes. He is a graduate of Harvard 
in the class of 1920, where he majored 
in physics. Before the war, Mr. Mannes 
studied composition with Schreyer in 
Presden and Dr. Goetchius in New York 
for a short time, and for the last five 


[Continued on page 2] 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
“SHAKEUP” DENIED 


Manager Scouts Rumored Split Over 
Conductor’s Methods 


Boston, April 27.—Reports of a 
“shakeup” in the personnel of the Bos- 
ton Symphony were denied here today 
by William H. Brennan, manager, of 
the organization. The rumors, which 
were widely circulated as the result of 
an article in one of the local news- 
papers, alleged that Serge Koussevitzky 
had inaugurated very drastic disciplin- 
ary measures, had banned smoking at 
rehearsals and had otherwise been a 
stern taskmaster. As a result, it was 
hinted, several members of long stand- 
ing would leave the orchestra. 





[Continued on page 17] 
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JOHN McCORMACK Le 


Famous Tenor, Whose Concerts Have Been Outstanding Musical Events Since His First 


Appearance in This Country in 1910. 


Exclusive Management of D. F. McSweeney. 


He Will 


Be Heard Next Season Under the 


(See Page 2) 





CLEVELAND HAILS METROPOLITAN OPERA 


Ce MMMM ELLUM MCCLUCUCUUMMUUUUUMILMLOMMMIT CUO MM UCCTUTMMUUCUUM LTTCCOMUCOUOT UUCUPUUUUUMUUTMTTUIUCTUOMLUTUUCLCMMCUMeEULCCCL LLL 


Metro- 
opened 


CLEVELAND, April 28.—The 
politan Spring Opera Festival 
here on Monday evening, April 27, and 
brought approximately 8000 people to 
Public Hall, adding another huge success 
to Cleveland’s opera ventures. The first 
Cleveland engagement of the Metropoli- 
tan last season made a_ record 
for attendance and immediately plans 
were formulated to make the company’s 
visit to Cleveland an annual event. 

Philip Miner, under whose auspices 
the opera is visiting Cleveland, said on 
the opening night, “This is another com- 
plete success in every way and there is 
no doubt that an annual appearance is 
assured.” Edward Ziegler, assistant 
manager of the Metropolitan Company, 
expressed great delight over the enthu- 
siasm of Cleveland patrons. 

“L’Africana,” the opening perform- 
ance of the week, was beautifully staged 
and sung by an incomparable cast. Its 
reception was an unqualified success. 
Queena Mario was a superb /nez and 
Musical s 


March 3, 1879 Saturday, 


America Company at 501 Fifth Avenue, New 
May 2, 25 


her clear fresh voice added many laurels 
to those she has already won here. Rosa 
Ponselle’s dramatic voice filled the hall 
until it reverberated with magnificent 
tone. Her Selika justified the admira- 
tion which she is habitually given here. 


Giacomo Lauri-Volpi made his bow to 
Cleveland as Vasco da Gama and so 
completely won the audience that the 
applause caused several minutes delay 
in the last act. Adamo Didur was ex- 
cellent as Don Pedro, as was Angelo 
Bada as Don Alvaro. Others in the 
cast were Henriette Wakefield, Paolo 
Ananian, Giuseppe Danise and Léon 
Rothier. The ballet was most- attrac- 


tive and the orchestra did fine work with 
Tullio Serafin conducting. 
FLORENCE M. BARHYTE. 


ATLANTA, April 27.—Metropolitan 
Opera season in Atlanta came to a bril- 
liant close on April 25 with three operas, 


[Continued on page 39] 
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NATIONS JOIN IN 


CELEBRATION OF 
GALA MUSIC WEEK 


Second Coast-to-Coast Ob- 
servance in United States, 
May 3 to 9, Will Bring 
Hundreds of Programs by 
Leading Organizations and 
Soloists—New York’s 
Mayor in Proclamation An- 
nounces Inter-Racial Music 
Festival 

ATIONAL MUSIC WEEK, which 

had its initial country-wide cele- 
bration in more than 300 cities last 
vear, will open on May 3 and extend 
until May 9, ushered in by programs 
of choral groups, bands and orches- 
tras, soloists and eminent leaders. 

Contests and prizes will again be the 

principal feature of many cities, and 

music is to be carried into hospitals, 
factories, prisons and shops. Not only 
in the United States, but in Great 

Britain and the Orient, festivals are 

planned. 

The work of sponsoring activities falls 


to the clubs of the various cities. The 
national campaign is under the direc- 
tion of the National Music Week Com- 


mittee, of which Otto H. Kahn is chair- 
man. The National Bureau for the 
Advancement of Music, C. M. Tremaine, 
director, is also instrumental in organiz- 
ing the activities. 

Several State governors and a large 
number of mayors have issued special 
proclamations urging citizens to take 
part. The Honorary Committee is headed 
by President Coolidge. 

Indications are that National Music 
Week will this year eclipse the observ- 
ance of last May, in which there were 452 
community-wide celebrations besides 328 
partial observances recorded by the com- 
mittee. This year the total number of 
local celebrations planned has reached 
the thousand mark, according to corres- 
pondence received by the committee up 
to the time that MUSICAL AMERICA went 
to press. 

New York City, one of the first com- 
munities to hold a music week, is enter- 
ing upon its sixth observance, with many 
events scheduled under the sponsorship 
of the New York Music Week Associa- 
tion, Isabel Lowden, director. Participa- 
tion of the New York public was urged 
by Mayor John F. Hylan in a Music 
Week Proclamation. The Mayor called 
attention to the development of latent 





[Continued on page 25] 


HARMATI WILL LEAD 
OMAHA’S ORCHESTRA 


Women’s Group of Western City 
Sponsors Symphony Series 


OMAHA, NEB., April 24.—Under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Division of the 
Chamber of Commerce, of which Mar- 
garet Lee Knight is president, Sandor 
Harmati has been engaged as conductor 
of the Omaha Orchestra, the activities 
of which are to be greatly broadened 
during the coming year. 

The Woman’s Division of the Chamber 
of Commerce is the only organization of 
the kind in the country backing a sym- 


[Continued on page 9] 
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John McCormack’s Future Tours to Be 


Booked Exclusively by D. F. McSweeney 


WOOUUOUUNEALAAONUNAOUOAANAUOUREEAAANUEGAUUAAAEAAU TEA AEA 


(Portrait of Mr. McCormack on front 
page) 

OHN McCORMACK will close his 

present concert season of the United 
States at the May Festival in Cincin- 
nati, May 5, where he will sing in “The 
Dream of Gerontius” and the Thirteenth 
Psalm of Liszt. His concert season 
proper closed last Thursday night in 
Boston, where he appeared in Symphony 
Hall. D. F. McSweeney, who assumed 
on May 1 the exclusive management of 
Mr. McCormack, states that the season 
just closed was the most successful Mr. 
McCormack has ever had in America. 
He gave seven concerts in New York, 
four in Boston and four in Chicago. 
In all, Mr. McCormack gave fifty-eight 
concerts during the season which opened 


early in October. 

Mr. McCormack plans to arrive in 
America on Oct. 9 and will sing in this 
country until the early part of April, 
when he will sail for the Orient to ful- 
fill concert engagements in China, Japan 
and the Philippine Islands. Mr. McCor- 
mack will give a concert in Albert Hall, 
London, on May 24. He will give two 
concerts in Dublin in August and will 
give concerts in the English Provinces 
and also another recital in London be- 
fore sailing for America. Mr. McCor- 


a 





Photo by Strauss-Peyton Studios 


D. F. McSweeney 


mack will sail for England on the 
Olympic on May 9. 

Mr. McSweeney, who took over the ex- 
clusive management of Mr. McCormack’s 
activities on May 1, has been associated 
with the tenor since his first arrival in 
this country in 1910, having been, until 
now, associate manager with Charles L. 
Wagner. 





DETROIT SYMPHONY 
ENDS RECORD YEAR 


Conductors Féted at Final 
Events — Box Auction 
Brings Big Sum 
By Mabel McDonough Furney 


Detroit, April 25.—The Detroit Sym- 
phony ended its most successful season 
with a colorful and inspiring pair of 
concerts on April 16 and 17. Ossip Gab- 
rilowitsch and the players gave the final 
subscription events armid a myriad of 
flowers and laurel wreaths. Mr. Gab- 
rilowitsch was piano soloist in the B 


Flat Minor Concerto of Tchaikovsky, 
giving a reading that was a marvel of 
pianistic art, and at its close he was 
accorded a fanfare and an ovation that 
lasted for several minutes. Another 
furore for both conductor and orchestra 
followed Strauss’ “Ein Heldenleben,” 
and the musicians rose in acknowledg- 
ment. Victor Kolar opened the pro- 
gram, leading the orchestra in d’Indy’s 
“Istar” with the same distinction that 
characterized his work in the Concerto. 

Mr. Kolar led the closing Sunday con- 
cert of the season, the program consist- 
ing of twelve “request” numbers. At 
the close of Elgar’s “Pomp and Circum- 
stance” the associate conductor was pre- 
sented with a wreath and flowers and 
was given an ovation by an audience 
that put a strain upon the fire laws. 
There were numerous organ obbligati, 
Herbert’s “American Fantasy” closing 
the program. One of Mr. Kolar’s best 
achievements was an excerpt from Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s “Scheherazade,” which 
he presented with skill. 

With advance demands for next sea- 
son’s seats already strong, the boxes for 
the Thursday evening concerts to be 
given by the Symphony next season were 
auctioned at the Hotel Statler by Jeffer- 
son B. Webb on April 22. The sales 
totaled $29,050, the largest amount yet 
raised at these events and exceeding last 
year’s sum by $1,150. There were but 
two bids under $1,000 and three of 
$2,000 each, these last coming from Mr. 
and Mrs. William H. Murphy, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edsel B. Ford and Mrs. Horace 
E. Dodge. The deficit for this season 
was covered by 2200 subscriptions, rang- 
ing from $1 to $50,000, all raised with- 
out a public “drive.” 

The Orpheus Club gave a concert that 
was generally conceded to be the finest 
one in its history of brilliant successes. 
One of the most notable numbers was 
Mark Andrews’ “By the Sea,” which ad- 
mirably displayed the precise attack, 
sonorous tone and general musicianship 
of the club and the remarkable gifts of 





leadership possessed by Charles Frederic 
Morse. A Brahms Lullaby was exqui- 
sitely presented and won such a cordial 
reception that it was repeated. The 
latter half of the program was devoted 
to “request numbers.” Dr. E. B. Spald- 
ing sang the solo part in “Her Rose” 
by C. Whitney Coombs. A group of 
“Sailor Shanties” proved tremendously 
popular. The “Soldiers’ Chorus” from 
“Faust” was the closing number. Orville 
Griffiths, a member of the club, sang a 
group of tenor solos and Harriet J. 
Ingersoll and Dr. W. Lloyd Kemp pro- 
vided the accompaniments. 

The Dayton Westminster Choir gave 
a concert in Orchestra Hall, under the 
leadership of John Finley Williamson, 
on April 18. The program was beauti- 
fully sung and evoked unstinted ap- 
plause. Works by Schumann, Nicolai, 
Cruger, Dvorak, Lutkin, Noble and Rach- 
maninoff were given. 


The Elizabeth Johnson Music Group, 
assisted by the Jules Klein Septette, 
gave a concert in the Book-Cadillac 


Hotel. A varied program was presented. 
At the annual meeting of the Tuesday 


Musicale, in the auditorium of the 
Women’s City Club, the following officers 
were elected: Mrs. Leland B. Case, 
president; Mrs. Samuel C. Mumford, 
vice-president; Jennie M. Stoddard, 
secretary; Mrs. R. S. Wells, treasurer; 
Camilla Hubel, librarian. Mrs. Edwin 


S. Sherrill and Mrs. Charles Goodspeed 
were also elected to fill vacancies on the 
executive board. 





Engles to Confer with Conductors aud 
Composer Abroad 


Among the passengers who sailed for 
Europe last Saturday on the Paris of 
the French Line was George Engles, 
manager of the New York Symphony, 


who has taken over the management of 
Frieda Hempel, together with Elena 
Gerhardt, Paul Kochanski and other art- 


ists. Mr. Engles is going abroad to 
confer with several of his artists who 
are now over there. He will visit 


Morges, Switzerland, where he will be 
the guest of Paderewski. He will also 
visit Wiesbaden to see Otto Klemperer, 
who is to conduct the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra the last half of the 
coming season, and he will then go to 
London to see Eugene Goossens, who 
will conduct six concerts of the orches- 
tra in January, 1926, prior to the ar- 


rival of Mr. Klemperer. He will also 
interview George Gershwin, the Ameri- 
can composer, who has been commis- 
sioned to write a new work for the or- 
chestra to be performed next season. 
Mr. Engles expects to return at the end 
of May. 


MRS. COOLIDGE ADDS 
TO WASHINGTON GIFT 


Auditorium Begun with En- 
dowment Totalling 
$90,000 


WASHINGTON, April 29.—Simultane- 
ously with the beginning of construc- 
tion on the Coolidge auditorium for 
chamber music at the Library of Con- 
gress on April 20, it was announced that 


Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, the 
donor, has increased the endowment 
from $60,000 to $90,000. In addition, 
she has set apart a fund for mainten- 
ance, which will eventually amount to 
nearly $25,000 yearly. 

The building itself, with equipment is 
to cost $73,633, the contract for its erec- 
tion having been awarded at this figure 
to Arthur L. Smith & Company, a con- 
struction concern of Washington. The 
building. it is expected, will be com- 
pleted by Nov. 1, next. Plans for the 
building have been drawn by Charles 
Platt, of New York, architect of the 
Frear Gallery of Art and the proposed 
National Art Museum. The work of con- 
struction will be supervised by Archi- 
tect of the Capitol Lynn and Dr. Her- 
bert Putnam, librarian of Congress. 
The auditorium will seat 511 persons, 
and will be equipped with a large or- 
gan. 

The maintenance fund, as previously 
announced by MUSICAL AMERICA, will be 
devoted in part to defraying the cost 
of public recitals in the new auditorium 
and for prizes to composers of chamber 
music works. ALFRED T. MARKS. 











Pulitzer Scholarships Are 


Given to Two Composers 
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Leopold Mannes, One of the Winners of the 
Pulitzer Prize in Music 


[Continued from page 1] 





years has been instructed by Rosario 
Scalero. He submitted three composi- 
tions to the judges, including a Suite for 
orchestra, a Suite for two pianos and an 
Introduction and Allegro for piano and 
violin. He presented an _ interesting 
theory in 1921, namely that the restless 
activity of modern life is producing a 
gradual heightening of musical pitch. 
Douglas Moore, the other prize win- 
ner, is curator of music of the Cleveland 
Museum of Art. His resignation from 
the Museum has been accepted and he 
plans to leave in July for Paris to con- 
tinue his study. The winning composi- 
tion, entitled “Four Museum Pieces,” is 
a suite for orchestra which was com- 
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“Fili, Eili” Is Object of Suit to 
Decide Author’s Claim 


NOTHER famous song became 
the cause of dispute last week 
when the authorship of “Eili, Eili” 
was the subject of a law action 
brought before Federal Judge 
Hand in New York by Jacob Kop- 
pel Sandler of New York, alleging 
that his rights in the song were 
violated by Joseph P. Katz, New 
York music publisher. The author- 
ship of the famous work, which 
has been sung all over the world 
by famous artists and humble 
working people, has been often dis- 
puted, and it has been asserted 
that the melody is based on a 
traditional Russian or Yiddish 
air. Mr. Sandler, however, tells 
the following story of its composi- 
tion: In April, 1896, a Yiddish 
répertoire company on the Bowery 
desired a song to be sung by the 
girl martyr in a play, “The Jewish 
King of Poland,” as she was being 
crucified for her faith. The direc- 
tor commissioned him to write it, 
Mr. Sandler asserts, and told him 
to seek his inspiration in the 
Psalms. For many years Sandler 
believed his work had been  for- 
gotten, until his daughter heard it 
sung by Sophie Braslau at a con- 
cert in the Metropolitan Opera 
House. In 1920 he secured a copy- 
right, but has been paid very little 
in royalties, he asserts. The suit, 
first brought in 1923 and post- 
poned, is the outgrowth of the al- 
leged publication in 1917 by Mr. 
Katz of another version of the 
work, prepared by Joseph Bonin. 
Sandler seeks to recover the plates 





of the song and to make the pub- 
lisher render an accounting of 
sales. 
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TOWN HALL BOOKED 
FOR MANY RECITALS 


More Events Than Ever to 
Be Given in New York 
Auditorium 


“To meet the growing demand in New 
York City for auditorium space for 
musical events,” it is announced, “the 
Town Hall wil open its doors next sea- 
son to more functions of this nature 
than ever before.” 

Frances Keegan, assistant director, 
states that the Beethoven Association 
will give all of its concerts in the Town 
Hall next year. A number of notable 
artists will give their services at these 
concerts. 

The Society of Friends of Music will 
give eleven programs. Artur Bodanzky 
and the Metropolitan Opera House or- 
chestra, with soloists from the Metro- 
politan, will be heard at these concerts. 





Additional soloists will include Felix 
Salmond, Bronislaw Huberman, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch and Harold Samuels. Mr. 


Gabrilowitsch has also reserved a date 
for a concert of his own. 

Glee clubs of three large universities 
will give concerts in the Town Hall. In 
addition, the Inter-College Glee Club 
meet will be held there, as it was last 
season. 

“For musical functions of an educa- 
tional nature, the Town Hall makes a 
special rate, just enough to cover the 
cost of supplying heat and light for 
the auditorium,” says Miss Keegan. “We 
want the pupils to realize that, in this 
center of New York’s civic life, music 
has just as rightful a place as lectures 
on political economy. Our seating ca- 
pacity of 1500 is large enough to ac- 
commodate any average New York audi- 
ence that attends concerts.” 





posed by Mr. Moore in 1922 and given 
last year by the Cleveland Orchestra. 
It is a description of musical moods in- 
spired by various objects in the museum. 
Mr. Moore received his degree from 
Yale in 1917 and studied abroad for two 
years after the war. 

The Pulitzer Scholarship has been 
offered for the past seven years and the 
winners have included Samuel Gardner, 


1918; Meyer I. Silver, 1919; Bernard 
Rogers, 1920; Foster Hankins, 1921; 
Sandor Harmati, 1922, and Wintter 


Watts, 1923. 
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~ Topical Satire Grows Perennial—Savoy Opera in New York 
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HE long-awaited epi- 
demic of Gilbert and 
Sullivan which burst on 
New York this season 
might have been due to 
the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Savoy collaboration. But it 
isn’t the fiftieth anniversary at all, 
although the jubilee is being cele- 
brated. It is the fifty-third and that, 
being an odd number, “really doesn’t 
matter.” 

The statisticians count from the 
production of “Trial by Jury,” fifty 
years ago, which inspired D’Oyly 
Carte to go into partnership with Gil- 
bert and Sullivan in the Savoy com- 
pany. But some three years before 
that their first work was produced. It 
was called “Thespis” or “The Gods 
Grown Old,” and, although it wasn’t 
much of a success, it provided good ma- 
terial for Gilbert, who was his own best 
plagiarist, in later years. 

Perhaps after all the anniversary “had 
nothing to do with the case”; probably 
the producers didn’t know there was an 
anniversary. There was a much more 
subtle reason back of it, the reason that 
inspired the original productions. So 
pointed is the satire today that the audi- 


ence suspects, half to itself and half 
aloud, that “some modern lyrics have 
been interpolated.” 








Photos 1, 7, 8—by White; 4, 9, 10- 








by De Mirjian; 3, 5—Brugiére 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN BECOME UNTRADITIONAL ON THE METROPOLITAN BOARDS 


1, Tessa Kosta as “Princess Ida” and Robinson Newbold as “King Gama”; 2, Sir William Schwenk Gilbert; 3, The Most Intense Young Man and the Lovesick Maidens in “Patience” ; 
4, Sarah Edwards as “Katisha” and Lupino Lane as “Ko-Ko”; 5, “Patience” the First Savoy Opera of the Season; 6, Sir Arthur Sullivan; 7, “King Gama’s Noble Sons” from 
“Princess Ida”; 8, Detmar Poppen as “King Hildebrand”; 9, William Danforth as the “Mikado”; 10, Marguerite Namara, the “Yum-Yum” of “The Mikado” 


In the Yellow Nineties the most in- 
tense young man walked down Piccadilly 
with a poppy or a lily in his most 
aesthetic hand. In what we like to call 
“these decadent post-bellum days” 
hyper-aesthetical young men stroll be- 
fore the Greenwich Village Theater, 
where “Patience” was recently produced, 
or down the byways of Waverly Place 
or Washington Square. To the public 
“Patience” smacked of satire on the 
very Greenwich Village which it had to 
pass through to reach the theater. 

And the “Princess Ida’—in_ the 
‘eighties—it was a burlesque of the 
Tennyson feminist theories, but not such 
a rollicking one, for Tennyson was some- 
thing of a Victorian god and Victorians 
did not mock their gods. There may 
be an occasional intellectual, who re- 
members his Tennyson with a sneer, in 
the “Princess Ida” audiences today, but 
they do not make the lines tell. The 
Victorians laughed at the _ idealistic 
young princess who would be a romantic 
Amazon; the New Yorkers laugh at the 
Lucy Stone League and other symbols 
of belligerent feminism which they find 
lurking behind the lyrics. 


“Lifting” His Own Ideas 


In the “Princess Ida” Gilbert carried 
on his practice of stealing his own good 
ideas. Consequently the opera was quite 
distantly related to the Tennyson poem. 
It was based on another play of Gil- 
bert’s, “The Princess,” which was an 
out-and-out burlesque of the original. In 
it, curiously enough, the parts of Prince 
Hilarion and his friends Cyril and 


Florian were taken by women. The idea 
of women playing men disguised as 
women was a little too much for Gilbert, 
and for “Princess Ida” and all the other 
Savoy operas there was an unwritten 
law that no woman was to take a man’s 
part or a man a woman’s. 

Gilbert was fond of laws in his thea- 
ter; he was the tyrant supreme. Favor- 
ite stories make him the hero of his 
own “Disagreeable Man” from “Princess 


Ida”: 


“Tf you will give me your attention, I 
will tell you what I am. 

I’m a genuine philanthropist—all other 
kinds are sham! 

Each little fault of temper and each 
social defect 

In my erring fellow creatures I en- 
deavor to correct. 

To all their little weaknesses I open 
people’s eyes, 

And little plans to snub the self-suffi- 
cient I devise! 

I love my fellow creatures, I do all 
the good I can, 

Yet everybody says I’m such a dis- 
agreeable man! ‘ 

And I can’t think why!” 


although his gruffness was probably a 
pose. 

Sullivan, Gilbert and D’Oyly Carte 
divided the responsibilities of the Savoy 
for years. They always consulted each 
other on plans. Gilbert bowed to Sulli- 
van’s musical demands and D’Oyly Carte 
gave both of them a free hand. Sut 
during rehearsals it was Gilbert who 
was the tyrant. He was an excellent 
stage director and established the Gilbert 


and Sullivan traditions, which issued 
from the Savoy as though it were the 
Bayreuth of England. 


Violating Traditions 


Wagnerian traditions have been vio- 
lated again and again, and now the 
gospel of the Savoy is being destroyed. 
All three of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
performances which have been given in 
New York this season are distinctly un- 
traditional, and some of them almost 
heretical. 

Although “Tle Mikado” was barred 
by the King in England because it was 
considered an insult to the Japanese 
ruler, it was obvious that, as Gilbert 
and Sullivan said, the Japanese Mikado 
should have prohibited it because it was 
“an insult to the English.” Pooh-Bah, 
perhaps the most typically English in- 
stitution in the cast, and Ko-Ko, the 
tailor who was knighted, have amused 
audiences for two generations. But 
Pooh-Bah, Lord High Everything Else, 
is not exclusively English. The dignity 
of a half a hundred titles, governmental 
and private, has been seen in America, 
where he is not “First Lord of the 
Treasury, Lord Chief Justice, Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Lord High Admiral, 
Master of the Buckhounds, Groom of 
the Backstairs, Archbishop of Tiptu 
and Lord Mayor, both acting and elect, 
all rolled into one,” but where he may 
be several of them and almost anything 
else besides. Pooh-Bah as a political 
satire is not, New York is discovering, 
an anachronism. 


[Continued on page 24] 
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Recitals Chief Events as New York Season Wanes 
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All-Shakespeare Program by John Coates, Song Recital by 
Ethyl Hayden, Début of Vladimir Drozdoff, and Bossi 
Memorial Concert Among Score of Musical Events Which 
Attract Interested Audiences to Auditoriums in Man- 
hattan—Attendances Continue Large 


ITH the exception of a choral 

group or two, and a final brace 
of concerts by lesser orchestral en- 
sembles pursuing special aims which 
place them outside the ordinary con- 
cert round, New York’s music was 
given over entirely to recitalists last 
week. In all, there were a score of 
events calling for some measure of at- 
tention on the part of those whose 
business it is to chronicle the hap- 
penings of the waning season. These 
recitals were chiefly those of the pian- 
ists and singers, with an organist and 


a violinist for good measure. 

Events which attracted more than or- 
dinary attention were the first American 
recital of John Coates, noted English 
tenor, who presented an all-Shakespeare 
program; a song recital of Ethyl Hay- 
den; the début piano recital of Vladimir 
Drozdoff; the first pair of “room music” 
concerts by Percy Grainger, with small 
orchestra; a final violin recital by Mischa 
Elman, and a memorial concert for the 
late Enrico Bossi, the Italian organist 
and composer, who visited American in 
mid-season and died on his way back 
to Italy. 

Others appearing were Gertrude Bon- 
ime, pianist; Edward Rechlin, organist; 
Alessandro Telesio, tenor; Regina Dia- 
mond, soprano; Dock Snellings, bari- 
tone; Bella Sadin, pianist; Boris Lang, 
pianist; Frederick Bristol, pianist; 
Hilda Lichtenfeld, pianist; Dorothy Gor- 
don, soprano, and, among _ organ- 
izations, the Rubinstein Club, the No- 
vello-Davies Artists’ Choir, the College 
of New Rochelle Glee and Choral Clubs 
and Cornu’s Junior Orchestra. 


Ethyl Hayden 


OOD singing of the student variety 

characterized the début recital of 
Ethyl Hayden in Aeolian Hall three sea- 
sons ago. Good singing, with the stu- 
dent largely replaced by the finished 
artist, distinguished her concert in the 
much larger expanses of Carnegie the 
evening of April 20. It seemed adven- 
turous on the part of so young a recit- 
alist to select so large an auditorium, 
but her audience, if it did not by any 
means fill this huge hall, probably would 
have overflowed any of the smaller ones. 
That the singer has a personal following 
and many friends was further attested 
by box parties and an inundation of 
flowers. By virtue of the voice and art 
she disclosed, Monday’s recital doubtless 
enhanced this popuarity. 

Miss Hayden, a well-trained vocalist 
at the time of her début, has made dis- 
tinct advances as an interpretative sing- 
er. There was little that could be de- 
scribed as emotional or moving in her 
delivery of her numbers Monday, but 
there was much that was tender, sympa- 
thetic and of gentle appeal. The voice, 
which at its first hearing was lovely but 
somewhat childish in quality, has taken 
on more character, as well as additional 
volume. Her high tones, in fact, are now 
of more than ample power. On this 
occasion they sometimes suggested that 
more pressure was being applied than 
was productive of their best chime, as 
when a gong is struck too forcibly. Oth- 
erwise, hers was a very fine example of 
the use of the head voice in what might 
be described as a purely instrumental 
production—the type of production that 
was worshipped in the flute-like singing 
of the coloraturas of the elder day. 

Dramatic, heroic or intensely poign- 
ant effects have seldom been associated 
with such voices, but they often have 
been models of ease and grace of style, 
linked with much sweetness of tone. 
Miss Hayden would appear to be destined 
to carry on the tradition. This recital 
contained much that was exquisite in its 
vocal poise and finish, and her upper 
voice, with the exceptions already noted, 
was as lovely as concert audiences have 
heard all season. 

Miss Hayden’s most perfect singing 
was perhaps that of her opening group. 
Donaudy’s “Vaghissima sembianza” and 
“Ah mai non cessate,” with their simple 


lyric flow, were beautifully presented, 
not only as to quality of voice but in 
their unruffled legato and their grace of 
phrase. Exceedingly effective, also, was 
the singer’s delivery of Respighi’s “Stor- 
nellatrice,” with its very pretty echo 
effect. French and German groups fol- 
lowed the Italian, the former containing 
an air from Bizet’s “Pearl! Fishers” that 
only faintly suggested its operatic asso- 
ciations, though it served to emphasize 
the lyric beauty of the voice. 

Among songs in English at the con- 
clusion of the program were two Shake- 
speare settings by Edward Harris, the 
singer’s accompanist, which were sung 
for the first time. The audience liked 
both very much, and the second, “The 
Cynical Cuckoo,” was repeated. There 
were numerous extras. Miss Hayden can 
improve the distinctness of her enuncia- 
tion in her own tongue. Her Italian was 
much more readily followed. 

Mr. Harris, besides contributing his 
two whimsical and attractive songs, 


played very good accompaniments. 
O. T. 


Gertrude Bonime, Pianist 


Piano study under Alfred Cortot and 
vocal study with Marcella Sembrich has 
been the musical education of Gertrude 
Bonime, who gave preference to the in- 
strument in a recital in Aeolian Hall 
on the afternoon of April 21. Beethoven, 
Chopin and Moussorgsky, a trio which 
would not be the best of friends were 
they to meet after ascending the gradus 
ad Parnassum, made up the program. 

In the music of the Polish poet Miss 
Bonime found her happiest medium. 
Her performance of the Nocturne in C 
Sharp Minor had good tone and sense 
of structure, as well as a realization of 
the tragic nature of the composition, and 
her technical equipment showed to good 
advantage in the Study in Thirds, which 
was repeated, and the “Winter Wind” 
Study, the latter sounding somewhat 
labored and lacking in conception. The 
G Minor Ballade showed what she could 
to Chopin’s larger forms. As an encore 
to the group Miss Bonime gave the 
tinkling Valse in G Flat. 

In Beethoven and Moussorgsky the 
pianist was less at home. Of the former 
composer Miss Bonime chose the E Flat 
Sonata with its tiresome hails and fare- 
wells and absences and returnings. Her 
performance of it was wanting in polish, 
the very thing which should have been 
dispensed with in the “Tableaux d’une 
Exposition” of Moussorgsky and was 
not. Very few pianists realize that 
one sometimes promenades reflectively, 
sometimes excitedly, sometimes unin- 
terestedly, and so on. Possibly only a 
few pianists have been in an art gallery. 


W. S. 
Vladimir Drozdoff's Début 


A pianist of highly individual method 
and temperament was revealed in the 
début recital given by Vladimir Droz- 
doff, a Russian newcomer, in the Town 
Hall on Tuesday evening, April 21. The 
artist’s work was distinguished pri- 
marily by a meticulous striving for 
sonorities, and he was aided in this by 
the fine concert instrument provided. 
Rather a deliberate player on the whole 
was Mr. Drozdoff, inclined to slow up 
tempi and to linger over an arresting 
chord. His technical background, though 
capable, was less outstanding, and stiff- 
ness in passage work in a Chopin num- 
ber, given as encore, suggested that the 
player’s choice of Scriabin and a group 
of his own works provided a more ideal 
medium for his talents. The Scriabin 
Sonata given on the program left full 
opportunity for luscious tints, and Mr. 
Drozdoff’s works—‘Song of Time and 
Earth,” “Crypt,” “Nightingale of the 
Cemetery” and “Song of Snow’—be- 
trayed a certain indebtedness to the 
Russian inventor of the ““Mystic Chord.” 
These were not notable in thematic out- 
line, though undoubtedly original har- 
monically, despite the lack of differen- 
tiation between them. For the rest, the 
program included works of Bach-Liszt, 
Gluck-Saint-Saéns, Moussorgsky, Schu- 
mann-Liszt and Wagner-Liszt, one of 


these works bearing the significant label 


“Drozdoff version.” The audience 
found satisfaction in the playing, and 
applauded enthusiastically. G. B. 


Edward Rechlin’s Recital 


Music by Bach and his contemporaries 
made up the list which Edward Rechlin, 
organist, presented in his recital in 
Aeolian Hall on Tuesday evening, April 
21. Mr. Rechlin is known as a devotee 
of Bach, whose works he has interpreted 
before the public in concert tours extend- 
ing over a number of years. In his re- 
cital last week there was a considerable 
variety, in effect, if not in material. The 
organist’s range of dynamics is a wide 
one, and his employment of the tone- 
color and nuances of his instrument was 
at most moments admirable. His tempi 
never dragged and the result was a min- 
imizing of the languors which sometimes 
attend a concert in which the organ is 
the sole instrument. Minor works by 
Seeger, Walther, W. H. Bach and Bux- 
tehude led to the main portions of the 
program, the performer’s “harmoniza- 
tions” of four choral works of J. S. Bach, 
“© Lord, How Shall I Meet Thee?” “The 
Newborn Child This Early Morn,” 
“Jesus Suffering Pain and Death” and 
“Christ Is Risen, Hath Conquered All.” 
These preserved in admirable fashion the 
intricate structure of the vocal music, 
and a final Bach group served to show 
the organist’s well-grounded technic in 
the most favorable light. The audience 
was a very large one. R. M. K. 


Enter, John Coates 


Shakespeare Day, April 23, intro- 
duced John Coates, one of the most 
celebrated of English tenors, to Ameri- 
can concert patrons. Mr. Coates has 
been an outstanding figure in England 
for so long that to refer to this as a 
début might be construed as being face- 
tious. As a matter of record, he has 
visited America before, though not in 
recital. His long and enviable career, 
which began as a choir boy, has ‘in- 
cluded every form of singing activity, 
with successes in the lyric drama as 
well as in concert. To the fact that 
he has been prodigiously busy at home 
may be attributed his delay in entering 
the American concert melée, though he 
has found time to appear in opera on 
the Continent. 

Mr. Coates proved with almost his 
first songs that he is an entertainer of 
parts, as well as a singer of distinctive 
gifts. His program, devoted entirely to 
songs from the Shakespeare plays, was 
a novel one in that he sang two settings 
of virtually all of these: one old, one 
new, so as to contrast the traditional 
and the modern. 

That in most instances the older songs 
impressed more than their present-day 
companions was not Mr. Coates’ fault. 
He sang all with equal enthusiasm and 
with the same evident sympathy, and 
in the course of the informal remarks 
he made between numbers he several 
times called attention to details of 
charm in the accompaniments of the 
otherwise inferior current settings. 

The audience found quite as much to 


delight it in the tenor’s offhand talk as 
it did in his singing. Bits of historical 
information were volunteered, usually 
rounded out with an unexpected quirk 
of humor. As an instance, in referring 
to the supposition that the J. Wilson 
who arranged the traditional setting of 
“Take, O Take Those Lips Away” might 
have been the Jack Wilson who sang 
as a boy in the Shakespeare plays, the 
singer commented upon the extreme 
youth of the player if this supposition 
were true. “However,” he said, “when 
I was ten I was in my prime.” 

The doughty Dr. Arne (1710-1778) 
contributed rather more than his share 
of the older settings. Only two or three 
went back to Shakespeare’s own century. 
Besides the Wilson arrangement already 
referred to, there were Thomas Morley’s 
“Tt Was a Lover and His Lass” and 
William Byrd’s “O Mistress Mine,” both 
bearing the date of 1600. Others of the 
oldsters represented were J. Banister 
(1630-1679), R. Johnson (1612—), W. 
Linley (1767-1835) and W. Boyce (1710- 
1779). The moderns comprised C. H. H. 
Parry, Edward German, Roger Quilter, 
W. A. Aikin, Fred Nicholls, T. F. Dun- 
hill, G. A. Slater, J. Ireland, B. Gardiner, 
A. R. Cripps and R. H. Walthew. 

Interesting extras included an engag- 
ing setting of ‘‘No more dams I’l] make 
for fish,’ by John Christian Smith, 
the amanuensis of Handel. There was 
also the non-Shakespearan air by Pur- 
cell, “I Attempt from Love’s Sickness 
to Fly,” to which the artist added in- 
terest by displaying to the audience the 
ofiginal edition of the song, which is in 
his possession. 

Mr. Coates was deep in the spirit of 
every number he sang and he succeeded 
in taking his audience with him. He 
achieved surprisingly effective interpre- 
tations with a voice by no means un- 
usual and one which shows the wear 
of much honorable service. That his 
listeners were delighted was beyond 
question. Edward Harris was an ad- 
mirable accompanist. The tenor several 
times took him by the hand and led him 
forward to share in the applause. 

O. 


Regina Diamond 


Very promising vocal material was 
disclosed at the début recital which 
Regina Diamond, soprano, gave in Aeo- 
lian Hall the evening of April 22. The 
voice reached her audience as one of 
ample volume and musical quality, with 
possibilities for development into a real- 
ly notable organ. The singer would 
have done better, however, to have 
waited until her studies have been 
carried to a point of greater technical 
surety before launching on a concert 
career. 

Along with good qualities of voice, 
of temperament, and evident feeling for 
what she sang, Wednesday night’s re- 
cital betrayed a variable and insecure 
production, good in one phrase, un- 
certain in another, and the lack of ease 
and poise associated with a technic not 
fully under control. 

Old Italian airs by Caccini, Durante 





[Continued on page 37] 





N. Y. CONCERT GIVEN IN BOSSI’S MEMORY 





Italian Organist’s Works 
Played at Wanamaker’s 
and City College 


A two days’ memorial for the late 
Marco Enrico Bossi, Italian composer 
and organist, who died on shipboard 
while returning to his native land after 
an American tour this winter, took the 
form of two programs exclusively of his 
works in New York on April 25 and 26. 
A concert was given on the first day 
at the Wanamaker Auditorium under 
the auspices of the Lega Musicale Ital- 
iana, the American Guild of Organists, 
the Wanamaker firm and G. Aldo Ran- 
degger, and on April 26 Samuel A. Bald- 
win devoted his 1012th public recital at 
the College of the City of New York 
entirely to nine works of the late com- 
poser, including a Theme and Varia- 
tions and a Toccata. 

An elaborate program at the Wana- 
maker Auditorium included the playing 
of Bossi’s organ works, “Piece Heroique,” 
“Hora Mystica” and “Hora Gaudiosa,” 
by Prof. Baldwin. A Trio Sinfonico of 


appealing melodic style and musicianly 
workmanship was played by Mr. Ran- 
degger, pianist; Salvatore Dell’Isola, 
violinist, and Rosolino De Maria, ’cellist. 

Nicola D’Amico, tenor, then sang three 
“Canti_ Lirici,” of which a “Canto 
d’Aprile” was most moving, to piano ac- 
companiments by Alberto Bimboni. Mr. 
Randegger gave two rather conventional 
descriptive piano pieces, “Amore in Gon- 
dala” and “In Carnevale,” to programs 
drawn from Venetian folk life. 

Caterina Gobbi, soprano, voiced in 
felicitous style four “Visioni Pittoriche,” 
with Mr. Bimboni at the piano. The 
best of Bossi’s songs attain a poignant 
note which his piano works somewhat 
lack and are consistently fluent and 
melodic in writing for the voice. 

Addresses of eulogy were made by Dr. 
Alexander Russell, musical director of 
the Wanamaker Auditorium and organ- 
ist of Princeton University; Frank L. 
Sealy of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists, Villa Faulkner Page and Mr. Ran- 
degger. 

A large audience which filled the 
auditorium included many musicians and 
ceuntrymen of the late composer. 


R. M. K. 
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~ Fabled Lore Surrounds Old Violins and T heir Makers 
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Violinists and Some of Their Treasures: 
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HOW “FIDDLE AND I” APPEAR TO A PHOTOGRAPHER 


1, Sketch of Jascha Heiftz by Dorothea Fischer; 2, Eight Authentic Stradivari 


Bain News Service 


Assembled in One Room in Washington with Their Owners, 


Elias Breeskin, the Late Dwight Partello, Franz Kneisel and Felix Kahn; 3, Sketch of Albert Spalding, Whose Guarnerius Has a Lurid History; 4, Portrait of Antonio Stradivarius; 


», Chalat’s Sketch of Stradivarius’ Workshop from Poidras’ Book of Luthiers; 
Zimbalist and His Remarkable Collection of Fiddles; 








ITH what colossal ob- 
stinacy does the world 
still cherish the _ pro- 
found belief that Tinto- 
EMSVEFO)|} rettos and Titians, 
Cinque Cento’ bronzes 
and fragile bits of triptichs, long lost 
Leonardos and Cremonas, are con- 
cealed in tenebrous corners of pawn- 
shops! Like children they go out to 
hunt for Captain Kidd’s treasure and 
come home, alas, with a pink wax 
cupid! Oh where, they cry, are the 
“Strads” and Guarneri of yesteryear? 

In reality there is little actual mystery 
about the present location of famous old 
violin masterpieces. An unwritten al- 
liance existing among the great violin 
collectors of the world enables them to 
trace every instrument. Published lists 
appear from time to time that reveal 
the whereabouts of every really valuable 
fiddle. 

For this reason it is interesting to 
watch the many would-be connoisseurs 
who believe they have authentic Amatis 
and the like. Their guiding points are 
equally amusing, ranging from the pegs 
on the back of the fiddle to the whale- 














bone purfling. But they will not at- 
tempt to discuss the varnish, for thereby 
hangs the tale! 

To steal an old violin is as dangerous 
as to kidnap a child. All aspiring bur- 
glars should be warned that, though the 
fiddles may look as much alike to them 
as the inhabitants of New York viewed 
from the Woolworth Tower, every owner 
and collector can tell his instrument, just 
as every mother can tell her own child. 
Then, too, precious violins are all num- 
bered with collections and can be iden- 
tified. 

Many stories are told of wandering 
fiddles and missing scrolls, of dissected 
instruments with parts disappearing and 
coming to light a century later. Prac- 
tically half of these may be discounted 
as fiction—very good fiction, which does 
not, however, delude the seeker after 
truth. 

There are in all about 400 original 
Stradivarius models today, about 250 
Amati, 200 Bergonzi and 150 Guarneri. 
About seventy of the Stradivari are in 
America and between fifteen and twenty 
of the Guarneri are owned by Americans 
or artists who visit this country. From 
the owners many interesting and true 
stories have been learned. 

Albert Spalding, for example, is the 
proud possessor of a Joseph Guarnerius 
del Gesu, dated 1735, which has been 
preserved with such care that it looks 


6, Francis Macmillen and His “Strad,” 
8, Labels of Famous Old Luthiers; 9, Socrate Barozzi with W. Hill, London Violin Maker 


as fresh today as if it had just come 
from the hands of the old master. The 
grain of its varnished back runs from 
deep red to a pale amber. After it left 
the hands of the maker it passed into 
the possession of the famous Medici 
family, where it became associated with 
wild tales of the Duke Gian Gastone, 
the last of the family. Traveling from 
one royal household to another, accord- 
ing to the fortunes of the house, it came 
at last into the hands of Caressa and 
Francaise, from whom Mr. Spalding 
bought it in 1913. 

Tradition tells us that Joseph Guar- 
nerius, surnamed del Gesu, was a riotous 
fellow, given to drink and violence, and 
that his escapades led him into a prison 
dungeon. There, in the years of dark- 
ness and solitude, his spirit turned with 
longing to the art of violin making, 
which he had learned from his uncle. 
His requited love for the jailer’s daugh- 
ter made it possible for Xs to gain the 
necessary tools and woods for making 
his famous prison violin, the one on 
which Mr. Spalding plays. 

Picture the ancient fiddle maker in his 
dungeon; the last of the Medicis lying 
abed with harlequin players dancing be- 
fore him; Louis XV, who owned it for 
awhile; charming Madame Du Barry 
and La Pompadour, aristocrats doomed 
to the guillotine, and ladies of the French 
court, who perhaps listened to its 


Given Him by Lady Palmer After His London Début; 7, Efrem 


strains! There are endless opportunities 
for fantastic conjecture inspired by the 
precious old musical master-instrument. 

Franz Kneisel inherited the violin of 
his teacher, Jacob Griin. It is a real 
Stradivarius, dated 1714, and has been 
in the hands of good musicains ever 
since it was created. Until Mr. Kneisel 
obtained it its ownership was confined to 
Budapest, and no lurid tales of kings 
and queens are connected with it. It 
has never been under a glass case in a 
museum in all its long life. 

“Nor will it ever be,” Mr. Kneisel 
adds emphatically. “There is nothing 
more destructive to a violin than putting 
it away to be destroyed by worms. That 
is what is happening to Paganini’s fine 
Guarnerius in the Municipal Palace in 
Genoa. It is only taken out about once 
a year, and at its last removal was 
found to be damaged by worms. Then, 
too, it is not fair to the great violinists, 
who should be allowed to enjoy the 
beauty of its tone. 

“Domenico Dragonetti had a Gaspard 
di Salo contrabass which was made ex- 
pressly for the chapel orchestra of St. 
Peter’s. Instead of passing it on to 
each generation of chapel orchestras 
and keeping it in good condition by use 
and the personal care of a double bass 
player, it was sent away to the monas- 


[Continued on page 27] 
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Holding a Standard Aloft for Forty Years 


MMM mM 


American Conservatory in 
Chicago Developed by 
Unique Personality, as. Re- 
vealed in John J. Hatt- 
staedt, Founder and Presi- 
dent — Special Needs, of 


Students in United States: 


Considered -in Launching 
and Maintaining Enterprise 


HICAGO, April 25.—John J.. Hatt- 

staedt, invloolting forward to’ béegin- 
ning next fall his fortieth’ year as p¥esi 
dent of the. Amenicg mn 
Chicago, finds: himself é figtire in 
the history of -musical-educatigm: in . this 
country. If he is not the only- musician 
who holds so long a record as head of 












at least one of the very. féw who have 
four decades of such sérvice to their 
credit. ; 

‘Those acquainted with. Mr. Hatt- 
staedt realize that the success of the 
American Conservatory, which is one of 
the largest and most successful music 
schools in, America, reflects his personal 
integrity and idealism. That he has 
followed conscientiously and fully the 
standards he set for himself forty years 
ago accounts in large measure for the 
excellence and solidarity of his enter- 
prise. 

Yet Mr. Hattstaedt himself finds other 
reasons for the success of his school. 
He gives credit to a corps of instructors, 
which has been carefully chosen and 
which has undergone a minimum of 
change throughout successive years, and 
to the quality of students drawn to the 
Conservatory. 

Mr. -Hattstaedt had been in Chicago 


ten years when, in 1886, he founded the 
American Conservatory. It was his in- 


tention in heading his own institution \ 


to surround himself with a faculty’ of 
competence and reputation, chosen with 
an eye especially to the needs of the 
American students. Thus he aimed to 
give young musicians of this country op- 
portunities that were available abroad, 
except that their training should be fully 
adapted to American needs and under- 
taken by experts in sympathy with 
American life. 


Liberal Training 


This training was to be a thorough 
and liberal musical education, and it was 
his aim to have the Conservatory com- 
prise the facilities both of a school for 
general culture and art and also for 
professional training in teaching and 
for public appearance. In setting out to 
accomplish these ends he chose teachers 
by strict standards of excellence, by 
supplying courses of intensive study 
and by offering the broadest advantages 
for general musicianship. 

Mr. Hattstaedt’s policies have borne 
abundant fruit. The number and quality 
of the students give the American Con- 
servatory place as one of the largest and 
finest in the world, with enrollments 
drawn from all parts of this country and 
from Europe and Asia as well. Mr. 
Hattstaedt finds the American youth 
gifted, earnest, serious, studious, ambi- 
tious to excel, and fine material for de- 
velopment. 

It has been his plan to provide special 
advantages in the way of public appear- 
ances. These begin with class recitals, 
extending to regular weekly recitals in 
Kimball Hall and to larger concerts in 
other public places, such as Orchestra 
Hall and the Auditorium. Special care 
in examinations is a cardinal item in 
maintaining high standards. The main- 
tenance of standards once they are set 
is, in fact, a vital and characteristic 
quality in Mr. Hattstaedt’s career; and 
it was his desire to see the whole stand- 
ard of education raised throughout the 
United States, and indiscriminate scho- 
lastic awards checked, which led him to 
be a prime mover for the newly or- 
ganized Association of Schools of Music 
and Allied Arts. 

As for the teachers who have assisted 





Photo by Moffett Studio. 


John J. Hattstaedt, President of the American Conservatory in Chicago 


Mr. Hattstaedt in. his fine work, the 
president of the American Conservatory 
has many grateful words to say of those 
who have taught with him through long 
periods and who, through their loyalty 
and ability, assisted him in building up 
his school. Many teachers have been 
with him for twenty or thirty years. 
Allen Spencer joined the piano depart- 
ment in 1892. Adolph Weidig and Karle- 
ton Hackett, now associate directors of 
the Conservatory, joined the faculty, the 
violinist and theorist in 1894 and the 
voice teacher in 1895. Heniot Lévy, a 
third associate director, was an impor- 
tant addition to the piano deparment 
in 1904. Wilhelm Middelschulte, organ- 
ist, first came to the American Conserva- 
tory in 1898. Louise Robyn and O. E. 
Robinson were put in charge of chil- 
dren’s work and public school music, re- 
spectively, in 1901. Herbert Butler as- 
sumed charge of violin classes in 1902, 


and Earl Blair, pianist, was added to 
the faculty in 1904. The following year 
saw the addition of Silvio Scionti to 
the piano department. “ 


More recent additions to the faculty « 


have included Jacques Gordon in the 
violin department. Frank Van Dusen, 
under whose direction the theater organ 
school has become the most successful 
in the country, “is another. Mr. Hatt- 
staedt attributes the individuality and 
character of his school to the compara- 
tively unchanging personnel of his fac- 
ulty. This is reflected even in the choice 
of teachers of summer master classes. 
Josef Lhevinne, pianist, and George H. 
Gartlan, director of public school music 
in New York City, are both entering 
their fourth summer of special instruc- 
tion at the American Conservatory. 
Delia Valeri, who will have the voice 
classes, is engaged for her third summer 
here. EUGENE STINSON. 





BALTIMORE MS. CONCERT 





Annual Local Composers’ Program Given 
by Peabody Alumni 


BALTIMORE, April 25.—The annual 
manuscript concert of the Peabody Con- 
servatory Alumni Association, held re- 
cently, concluded with a tribute to the 
late Asger Hamerick, former director of 
the Conservatory and founder of the 
Alumni Association. A memorial tablet 
in bronze was unveiled by Elizabeth Ellen 
Starr before a large audience. The ad- 
dress, delivered by Lawrason Riggs, 
president of the Board of Trustees, was 
followed by a musical program in which 
Rosabel Hall, contralto, with the assist- 
ance of Harold Randolph, director of 
the Conservatory, sang the Offertorium 


from Mr. Hamerick’s “Requiem.” 

The program presented by the Alumni 
members included Howard Thatcher’s 
“Symphonic Fantasy” for piano, played 
by Florence Frantz; two songs by Elmer 
Burgess for contralto, sung by Rosabel 
Hall; Mary Carlisle Howe’s “Trees,” 
sung by Helen Howison, and two pieces 
for piano, played by the composer; songs 
by William Waring, Ethel Abbott and 


Elmer Burgess, given by Loretta Lee, 
and Mary Carlisle Howe’s “Fantasy” 
for ’cello, played by the composer and 
Bart Wirtz. 

Two interesting concerts were given 
recently in the Lyric by the Rhondda 
Welsh Male Glee Singers, under Tom 
Morgan. Solo numbers were presented 
by Robert Hopkins, W. Tudor Williams, 
Stephen Jenkins, Edward Hopkins, David 
Rees, Richard Owen, Walter Evans and 
Sydney Charles. Emlyn Jones was the 
accompanist. FRANZ BORNSCHEIN. 





Indianapolis Hears Pianist and Opera 
Club in Representative Programs 


INDIANAPOLIS, April 25.— Rudolph 
Reuter, pianist, of Chicago, who con- 
ducted a large master class here in the 
winter, brought his season to a success- 


ful close when he gave his final lecture- 
recital in the Propylaeum before an en- 
thusiastic gathering of representative 
musicians. The program was devoted to 
Beethoven. Mr. Reuter was assisted by 
Lillian Adam Flickinger, soprano, who 
contributed a group of Beethoven songs 
in excellent style. The Harmonie Opera 
Study Club gave a public concert re- 
cently in the Masonic Temple, under the 
auspices of the Raper Commandery. 


* in the 


Appearing on the program were Mrs. 
James M. Pearson, Mrs. Robert Blake, 
Mrs. James Lowry, Mrs. Glen Frier- 
mood, Ruth Sterling Devin, Mrs. Charles 
Fitch, Mrs. James Ogden, Mrs. Harvey 
Martin, Mrs. Ralph Chappell, Mrs. 
Robert Bonner, Mrs. Frank Edenharter, 
Helen Smith Folz and Pauline Schell- 
schmidt. PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT. 


ST. LOUIS RESPONDS TO 
ART OF MANY MUSICIANS 








Gabrilowitsch, Easton and Others Appear 
in Varied Programs—Benefit 
Concerts Given 


St. Louis, Mo., April 25.—Ossip Gab- 
rilowitsch recently gave a piano recital 
in Sheldon Memorial Hall, under the 


auspices of the Piano Teachers’ Educa- 
tional Association. The program con- 
tained Bach’s Chromatic Fantasy and 
Fugue, Brahms’ Intermezzo in E Minor 
and Rhapsody in E Flat, Schumann’s G 
Minor Sonata, the pianist’s own Melody 
in E Minor and Caprice Burlesque, and 
numbers by Chopin and Liszt. 

Florence Easton was soprano soloist 
at the last concert of a series given by 
the Principia School Course. She gave 
an interesting program in a_thor- 
oughly artistic manner and allowed her 
audience to choose encores from a dis- 
tributed list. A delightful number by 
her accompanist, Elinor “Remick Warren, 
was also well received. " : 

At the Wednesday Club Auditorium 
Dr. Sigmund Spaeth gave a lecture on 
“The Common Sense of .Music,” with 
illustrations at the, piano. 

Carroll Smith, soprano; Isadore Gross- 
man, violinist, and Lawrenté‘ Meredith, 
pianist, took part in the musicale given 
for the gid of tornado victims in southern 
Illinois. 

The final concert of the Apollo Club 
was hea?d“at ‘the Odeon, when Jean- 
nette Vreeland, soprano, was the soloist. 
The program included “The Trumpeter” 
by Dix, “Dawn” by Pearl Curran-and a 
new version of “Invictus” by, .William 
Y. Webber. 

Edith Piper, a former St. Louisian, 
made her début in a song recital given 
for the benefit of the Evangelical Home 
Mission. Miss Piper gave groups in 
Italian, German, French and English, 
and won a fine success. 

Clarence Gustlin, pianist and lecturer, 
gave a series of “opera-interp” recitals 
Hotel Chase. Two American 
operas were illustrated: “Alglala” by 
de Leone and the “Echo” of Patterson. 

“The Crucifixion,” by Stainer, was 
sung’ in, Vandervoort’s Music Hall under 


“Wiliam ‘M. Jenkins. 


Ernest R. Kroeger, pianist, assisted by 
his daughter, Louise, a singer, gave a 


.fine program before the Wednesday 


Club. 
Lucille Cook was heard in a piano re- 
cital:at the Artists’ Guild, playing com- 
positions by Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, 
Iréland, Brahms and Debussy. 
HERBERT W. 


PITTSBURGH HEARS ROSING 


Cost. 








Tuesday Club Sponsors MS. Recital— 
Musicians’ Club Gives Concert 


PITTSBURGH, April 25.—Vladimir Ros- 
ing appeared in Carnegie Music Hall on 
April 17, delighting his audience in an 
unhackneyed program. The recital was 
under the local management of J. A. 
Bortz. 

Easter Sunday produced a large quan- 
tity of appropriate music. All the 
churches gave special musical programs. 
Dr. Charles Heinroth and Casper P. 
Koch in their Sunday organ recitals 
played programs of Easter music. 

The Musicians’ Club held a meeting 
on April 15. A very unusual program 
was presented by Domenico Caputo, Max 
Shapiro, Victor Saudek and Earl Trux- 
ell, clarinetist, violinist, flutist and 
pianist respectively. 

The Tuesday Musical Club presented 
a manuscript program in Memorial Hall 
and the Pittbsurgh Musical Institute 
gave a students’ program in its audi- 
torium. 

The Pittsburgh Musical Institute, Inc., 
announces a summer session to extend 
from June 22 to Aug. 1. Special classes 
will be held for piano teachers, theory 
students, instrumentalists and _ sight 
readers. W. E. BENSWANGER. 





AUSTIN, TEmx.—Daisy Polk, soprano. 
and David Guion, pianist, recently gave 
a concert in which Mr. Guion’s songs and 
piano compositions were given especial 
prominence. 
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Klenau Triumphs 
In London Début 


ANOUOUONGUELNAOEOSAAAUOUOANAUOOEREAAUAUEOGAAOOEOEAEU ET EGAAUAEEAAAOOGAEA AEA HHH 











Paul von Klenau, First Danish Conductor 
to Lead the Royal Philharmonic 


LONDON, April 8.—The concert of the 
Royal Philharmonic Society at Queen’s 
Hall on April 3 was the scene of a per- 
sonal triumph of a very unusual order. 
The hero of it was Paul von Klenau, 
the first Dane to conduct the Philhar- 


' monic Orchestra in its history of 113 


| 


3 


i a 











years. The work performed was Delius’ 
“Mass of Life,” for orchestra, chorus 
and quartet of soloists, an opus of 


extraordinary difficulty. 
With a complete lack of showmanship, 


© the conductor never left either his audi- 


ence or the forces at his command in 
the least doubt of his complete mastery 
of the work. London audiences do not 
rise and cheer on slight provocation; 
nor can it be pretended that it is easy 
to thrill any ordinary audience with the 
music of Delius. Klenau’s success can, 
therefore, be estimated by reference to 
the fact that the audience called for re- 
calls over and over again in a manner 
which is usually associated with the 
response of a mob to a prima donna’s 
“Home, Sweet Home.” 

Paul von Klenau is leader of the 
Singakademie in Vienna and conductor 
there of the Philharmonic Choir and Or- 
chestra. He is also founder and con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic Orchestra in 
Copenhagen, where his concerts for 
workingmen have been a unique and suc- 
cessful enterprise. 

He is a musician of wide sympathies. 
He has composed a number of operas, 
symphonies, ballets and the like which 
have had considerable success. His first 
opera was produced by Bruno Walter in 
Munich, and his last had a successful 
production in Mannheim recently. 

As a conductor, he is a Beethoven au- 
thority and led the centenary perform- 
ance of the Ninth Symphony in Vienna 
last year. But he is also a friend of 
Delius, Schénberg and other contempo- 
raries and performs much music by com- 
posers of the present day. He directed 
the Delius Festival in Frankfort last 
year. 

His personality is one of the utmost 
charm. Tall, erect, an aristocrat by 
birth and every natural circumstance, 
he yet has the grace of an intense love 
of his fellow-men which awakens a re- 
sponse in orchestra, choir, audience or 
personal friends immediately. It has 
fallen to the lot of very few to impress 
London at the age of forty-two as he 
has impressed us. H. S. GORDON. 


German Publishers Award Composi- 
tion Prizes 





MAINZ, April 6.—The publishing firm 
of B. Schott’s Séhne announce the 
winners of the prize competition for 
‘hamber music held last year. From 
among 103 contestants five prizes of 
1200 marks ($300), were awarded to 
P. Dessau (Germany), A. Merikanto 
(Finland), E. Toch (Austria) A. 
Tcherepnine, (Russia) and H. Wunsch 
(Germany). The works will be per- 


formed at the festival here this year. 
The judges of the contest were Joseph 
Haas, Paul Hindemith, Erich Wolfgang 
Korngold, Dr. Strecker and L. Wind- 
sperger. They found it impossible to 
choose a first prize from among the 
works submitted, so the money was 
divided equally and the 1200 marks 
awarded to each of the five winners. 


Holst “Falstaff W ork 


Has London remiere 
FO TTT LLL LLL LL LL 


Gustav Holst’s new opera “At the 
Boar’s Head,” with a libretto based on 
Shakespeare’s “Henry IV” with Falstaff 
as its leading character, had its pre- 
miére at the Golder’s Green Hippo- 
drome, London, on April 21. 

Widely divergent opinions, critical 
and amateur, greeted the opera accord- 
ing to a dispatch to the New York Eve- 
ning Post. The work, which was pro- 
duced by the British National Opera 
Company, which gave Holst’s “The Per- 
fect Fool” at Covent Garden, is in one 
act and the score is a combination of 
forty tunes of Playford’s seventeenth 
century “Dancing Master.” 

Ernest Newman says in the Post, in 
part: “One is astonished at the gen- 
eral congruity between Shakespeare’s 
and the traditional tunes; it is only 
here and there that we feel that they 
have been arbitrarily mated rather than 
twin-born. And just as astonishing is 
the way in which, again and again, one 
tune leads into another so naturally that 
any one who did not know them would 
imagine two or three of the joined-up 
melodies to be simply parts of an origi- 
nal whole. And what tunes they all 
are! Their raciness, their lustiness, 
are a tonic for English blood. 

“Whether the opera will succeed or 
not will depend, I think, on the manner 
of performance. The words are mani- 
festly of the first importance through- 
out. In Germany the opera would be 
a sure success, because the audience 
would know its Shakespeare. In Eng- 
land one cannot count on such knowl- 
edge and the only thing to be done is 
for the actors to make certain that not 
a line of Shakespeare’s juicy rant will 
be lost.” 


CONCERTS IN HONOLULU 











Symphonic Programs and Recitals Form 
Varied Calendar 


HONOLULU, April 18.—The Honolulu 
Symphony, Alf Hurum, conductor, gave 
its fifth concert in the New Princess 
Theater. Royana Weihe was the solo- 
ist, playing Grieg’s Concerto in A Minor. 
The orchestra gave a program of pop- 
ular numbers, including Ole Bull’s 
“Shepherd Girl’s Sunday,” with Yascha 


Borowsky in the solo violin part; 
Strauss’ “Blue Danube,” Saint-Saéns’ 
“Danse Macabre” and Grieg’s ‘Peer 
Gynt” Suite. 


Mrs. Claude Banning, contralto, for- 
merly of Sydney, Australia, gave a song 
recital for the benefit of the Shriners’ 
Hospital for Crippled Children in the 
Scottish Rite Auditorium. She was as- 
sisted by Roxana Weihe, pianist, and 
Miriam Weihe, violinist. 

Yascha Borowsky, Honolulu violinist, 
appeared in recital recently in Mission 
Memorial Hall, assisted by Feodor 
Fidler, clarinetist; Erich Kahl, violinist; 


Charles Brown, viola player, and Dr. 
George Straub, ‘cellist. Mrs. Harry 
Gaylord was the accompanist. Mr. Bor- 


owsky played Max Bruch’s G Minor Con- 
certo and lesser pieces, including a “‘Ro- 
mance” of his own composition. 

The cantata “Olivet to Calvary,” by 
Maunder, was sung by an augmented 
choir in St. Andrew’s Cathedral, under 
R. Rudland Bode, organist and choir- 
master. Mrs. C. L. Hall, Joseph Kam- 
akau, Lydia Holt and Samuel Toomey 
were soloists. 

Organ recitals have been given in the 
Christian Church by Grace Bartlett. 

Mabel Whittle, lyric soprano, was in- 
troduced recently in Bachelot Memorial 
Hall by the Wanrell Italian School of 
Singing. She sang operatic § arias, 


Monte Carlo Hears New Ravel Opera 


STIMU MMMM LLL LLL LLL MLL MLM 


ONTE CARLO, April 4.—“L’En- 
fant et les Sortiléges,” an opera 
ballet by Maurice Ravel with a book 


by Mme. Colette, had its premiére at 
the opera here at the end of last month. 
It is a charming fantasy in the style of 
“The Poor Little Rich Girl” or “The 
Blue Bird,” in which inanimate objects 
come to life in the vision of a child. 
Mme. Colette’s story is a charming frag- 
ment, and Ravel’s music embodies every 
conceivable type of dance form. Unlike 
“L’Heure Espagnole,” the new opera 
does not attempt to follow the story but 
is an interpretation of it and of the 
moods and motives behind it. 

Written originally by Mme. Colette 
for her little daughter, the fantasy tells 
of a child who is very lazy and doesn’t 
want to study. His mother scolds him; 
and, in a fit of temper, the child breaks 
everything in sight, hurts the squirrel, 
tears up his books and chases the cat 
until the furniture and decorations rise 
up in protest. The china statues com- 
plain, and the clock tells a sentimental 
tale of the days of its past glory when 
it had a pendulum. The teapot and the 
tea cup hold an amazing conversation; 
and the little boy, frightened, tries to 
hide near the fireplace, but the fire 
jumps up and snaps at him. 

He next finds himself in a glade, sur- 
rounded by nocturnal noises of the 
beasts. Bats and dragonflies hover 
about; and the squirrel he has hurt re- 
proaches him. In the course of a small 
row, a little squirrel falls at the boy’s 
side, hurt. He picks it up and tenderly 
bandages its paw with a ribbon. The 
animals stand transfixed by his sudden 
compassion, and decide that, since he 
has reformed, they will no longer tor- 
ture him. They go away, singing soft- 
ly, while the child calls “Maman” as 
the curtain falls. 

In form, the work is an eighteenth 
century opera ballet, in which song and 
dance go hand in hand. The chair song 
is a minuet; the fire plea is a gigue; 
an American waltz characterizes the 
dragonflies; a fox trot, the conversation 
of the tea service and so forth. The 
whole work has a characteristic grace 
and charm; and the blending of song 
and dance, lyricism and rhythm, with 
the alternation of comedy and pathos 
are excellently contrived. In it are re- 























—— 


Maurice Ravel, Whose Opera “L’Enfant 
et les Sortiléges” Has Just Been Given in 
Monte Carlo. From a Portrait by Georges 
d’Espagnat in “La Revue Musicale” 


flections of ‘the various Ravel manner- 
isms, that of “L’Heure Espagnole” and 
of “Ma Mere l’Oyle,” of the valses and 
the Tzigane. There is in several pass- 
ages a polytonality, which, discreetly 
used, is new to Ravel. The choral writ- 
ing and the orchestration show Ravel’s 
mastery over nuances of style also. 

Mme. Colette is an admirable collabo- 
rator. She can portray in words the 
same delicacy and subtlety which Ravel 
brings to the music, and her charm and 
whimsy are nowhere more apparent 
than in this work. 

Despite the exigencies of its score, 
the work was admirably directed by De 
Sabata and _ splendidly produced by 
Raoul Gunsbourg. The réle of the 
child, for which Fanny Heldy was cast, 
was taken over at the last minute by 
Mile. Gauley, who learned the part in a 
fortnight and sang it excellently. So 
successful and so delightful was the 
work that it will undoubtedly find its 
way to Paris next season, and then 
across to America within a short time. 





French and Italian songs. Lot Kahale, 
Hawaiian tenor, and Joaquin Wanrell, 
bass, took part in the program. Verne 
Waldo Thompson accompanied. 

Mme. LeGrand, lyric soprano, for- 
merly with the Opéra Comique in Paris, 
recently gave an invitation program of 
operatic music and French songs in the 
New Princess Theater. 

MARGARET GESSLER. 





Perosi Returns from Obscurity to 
Conduct in Rome 


RomgE, April 10.—Don Lorenzo Perosi, 
who has not appeared in public since 
before the war, returned to Rome to 


conduct the performance of his lyric 
tragedy “Moses” at the Costanzi. Perosi 
was the famous choirmaster of the 
Sistine Chapel Choir and composer of 
religious music who some fourteen years 
ago retired from the church and public 
life because he doubted both his faith 
and his musical talent. His return to 
the baton marks, it is said, the passing 
of what he termed a “moral crisis” 
which he gave as his reason for dis- 
appearing from the public view. 


Comic Opera by Siegfried Wagner 
Has Premiére 

DARMSTADT, April 11.—Siegfried 
Wagner’s comic opera “Der Kobald” 
had its premiere here with the composer 
present. The work has moments of in- 
terest and humor, and, were it not for 
the signature of the author, might be 
accepted as agreeable and amusing. But 
Siegfried Wagner’s name and his un- 
conscious imitation of the paternal 
manner work against him. Despite the 
presence of the composer the premiére 
was distinctly not a great success. 


Bruno Walter Again to Conduct 
Opera at Covent Garden This 
Spring 


LoNpDOoN, April 10.—Bruno Walter will 
lead the second annual season of Wag- 
nerian opera, to be given at Covent Gar- 
den in May, with a company including 
a number of German artists. The or- 
chestra for the series will be composed 
entirely of British musicians, as was the 
case last season. The répertoire will in- 
clude the “Ring” and operas of Richard 
Strauss. The season is under the spon- 
sorship of a grand opera syndicate, and ' 
is also or edie Fg orted by a private 
music patron. r. Walter’s success as 
conductor last season of the first Wag- 
nerian season given in the British capi- 
tal since the war won the most favorable 
comment. 


Propose Elimination of Visé Fees 

European countries will agree to drop 
the visé fee on passports if the United 
States reciprocates, dispatches from 
abroad indicate. The negotiations so 
far have been unofficial, but it is under- 
stood that the United States is prepared 


to abandon the 10 visé charge on a 
reciprocal arrangement with foreign 
countries. Complaints from American 


citizens traveling abroad about the ex- 
orbitant visé charges have persuaded 
the State Department to inquire into 
the situation. 





Edward Johnson Invited to Sing “Pel- 
léas” at Scala 


Edward Johnson, tenor of the Metro- 
politan, received an invitation by cable 
to sing the part of Pelléas at the Scala, 
Milan, in a forthcoming revival of the 
Debussy opera. Mr. Johnson was com- 
pelled to decline the offer, as he is leav- 
ing shortly for a concert tour of the 
Orient. 
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Critics and the Gate Receipts—Paris 
Awards Music Prize—Sixteen Amer- 
ican Composers Get a Hearing—Com- 
mitting Mayhem on the Negro Spiritual 
—Radio Problems in Dear Ol’ Lunnon 
—John D’s Musical Diet—Downes Di- 
vides Reviewers, Like Gaul, Into Three 
Parts—Prophets of the Musical Future 
—Fontainebleau Proves Its Pristine 
State—Pianos as Airplane Freight— 
Irate Oldster Commits Violent Assault 
on Modernism 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Lawrence Gilman threatens the foun- 
dations of American musical criticism. 

Mr. Gilman would chuck overboard 
that soul-saving phrase, “large and 
enthusiastic.” 

A music critic, he argues, “is not hired 
because he is an expert in crowd psy- 
chology, or an adept in statistics, or a 
box-office auditor. There are other 
writers who can report these things 
more competently than he.” 

He also thinks: “In England and in 
France, so far as our observation goes, 
a reviewer of music is a reviewer of 
music—nothing more, nothing less. He 
goes to a concert or an opera, returns 
to his desk and writes for his paper his 
impressions of the music and the per- 
formance that he has heard. That, he 
appears to believe, is all that, he is 
called upon to take into account.” 

Mme. Jeritza might vivisect Gigli on 
the stage of the Metropolitan; Mr. Gil- 
man might allude to the episode in a 
casual way (such as, “Alas, there was 
an accident last evening’) but the 
Herald-Tribune readers would have to 
look to the police reporter’s story for the 
whole dashing account. 

Walter Damrosch might faint in Car- 
negie Hall while listening to Mr. Mengel- 
berg conduct the Ninth Symphony, as 
the naive Farrar did during a Lexing- 
ton Opera House performance of “Tre 
Re” by Mary Garden. Mr. Gilman 
would beg Mr. Taylor to lead him from 
the hall quickly, so that his review could 
not suffer any color of bias on account 
of the regrettable incident. 

Seriously, Mr. Gilman is not all 


wrong. 
* * ok 


From the standpoint of the specialist, 
the esthete perambulating among master- 
pieces, the argument is sound. 

The art critic eyeing the paintings of 
Sargent, Chanler or Bellows in the 
gallery is not expected to record the 
grunts, the sighs, the heils of the visitors, 
nor is he expected to pay any official 
attention to the ruffian who taps the till 
of the salon and commits mayhem on 
the exhibitors. 

If the ruffian’s demonstration was 
palpably inspired by the paintings—ah, 
that is another matter! The critic 
would be bound to comment on the vio- 


lence. There might even be a Sunday 
editorial extolling the rascal. 

In the whole land there is only a 
handful of highly trained musical spe- 
cialists comparable to Mr. Gilman and a 
few of his colleagues in New York. 

These few men, located in perhaps 
half a dozen cities, are entitled to be 
called critics. 

There are numerous excellent musi- 
cians who hold important critical posts 
in America, but an academic training 
in music alone does not make a music 


critic. As a matter of fact, the pro- 
fessional musician is frequently the 
dullest and poorest of critics. 

* * * 


The average critic in America is re- 
cruited from the ranks of the news- 
paper men. He usually is a clever 
writer who has boned up on the sub- 
ject of music; after some years of con- 
scientious devotion to his work he ac- 
quires a certain dexterity in his esti- 
mates. He is essentially a recorder, not 
a delver, so his writing must reflect the 
viewpoint of the synthetic observer 
rather than the meticulous analyst. 

Deprive the poor fellow of his large 
and enthusiastic audiences and you rob 
him of his visible means of support. 

On the other hand, his rough and 
ready judgment is a coarse sieve which 
strains out the grossly bad music and 
mediocre performer. He knows his 
crowd and how to speak to them. The 
reporter-critic speaks to his tens of 
thousands, whereas the _ scholar-critic 
reaches only the hundreds. Newspaper 
criticism in America is designed by the 
publishers to reach the multitude; cri- 
ticism is a new and not a thriving in- 
stitution in our country. 

Mr. Gilman’s plea is really for an- 
other type of critic. The scholar-type 
may yet have his day. As it stands, the 
academic writer is an outcast in an un- 
friendly environment. Too often, like 
some British editors, he mistakes dull- 
ness for dignity. The curious position 
of music in America is evolving a new 
type of critic. 

Even Mr. Gilman, one of our most 
dependable historians, would profit if he 
occasionally injected a little more of the 
life interest, “the large and _ enthu- 
siastic” element, into his opera and con- 
cert essays. 

ok * * 

“Specialists Hear Artificial Larynx 
Reproduce Human Voice.” 

This news report in last week’s 
papers concerns a remarkable invention 
demonstrated at the New York Academy 
of Medicine. 

I suppose the first words of the pa- 
tient, a vocal teacher, were: “Jiminy 
crickets, did you hear Blank’s pupils 
sing? Something awful!” 

ok * * 


The City of Paris has awarded the 
biennial prize of 10,000 francs in cash 
and 30,000 francs for production ex- 
penses to a young Parisian. 

In America we would give the com- 
poser a scrap-book full of abuse, a few 
Uncle Ben coupons representing con- 
verted household effects and gold teeth, 
and a ruined disposition. 

* * * 


With the aid of various tabulations 
made during the season, I find these 
general results: 

Of the 118 composers represented in 
the programs given in New York City 
during the past season just seventeen 
were Americans: Copland, Cowell, Eich- 
heim, Hill, Humiston, Joslyn, MacDowell, 
Mason, Ornstein, Shepherd, Ballantine, 
Gardner, Griffes, Hadley, Herbert, Loef- 
fler, Taylor. 

Only the latter seven composers won 
repetition of their orchestral works. 

Strictly speaking, Victor Herbert and 
Charles Martin Loeffler do not belong 
among the native-born Americans. 
Again, Herbert is not an Irish composer, 
nor is Loeffler an Alsatian composer. 
Ornstein is usually classified with Amer- 
icans; that is, when we want a native 
list to look imposing. I presume Ethel 
Leginska, English born, also might claim 
American’ citizenship—perhaps under 
the alien-disappearance act. 

But this nationality question is a silly 
one. Percy Grainger is a full-fledged 
American citizen and we are proud to 
claim him, yet to stress the gerund too 
strongly would be to make ourselves 
laughable in the eyes of loyal Austra- 
lians. 

The same would apply to the fiddlers, 
Jascha Heifetz and Mischa Elman, only 
in their cases the laughs would originate 
somewhere east of Warsaw. 

It would be pleasant to claim these 
musicians; it is good to label Ernest 


Bloch, the composer, Stokowski and Gab- 
rilowitsch as Americans—but why fool 
ourselves? 

Rather let us forget origins and be 
glad they are with us—in the meanwhile 
creating favorable conditions for the 
production of native-born musicians of 
the same caliber. 

wo * os 


It is perfectly true, as Heywood 
Broun observes, that the gravest of 
crimes against artistic fitness is com- 
mitted every day by singers who under- 
take Negro spirituals without under- 
standing the real mood. 

I can imagine few experiences more 
painful than listening to the thoughtless 
singer “interpreting” a spiritual. 

Most of them think there is something 
comical—“cute”—they put it, simply be- 
cause of the whimsical, broken words. 
Some spirituals are downright funny, 
intentionally, but for the most part a 
deep understanding of the mood is im- 
perative. 

A great lieder singer might penetrate 
to the core of the tragic spirit; the mere 
imitation of dialect is not sufficient. 

The native Southerner is not neces- 
sarily the best interpreter of these sear- 
ing wails of an alien race, no more than 
the native Oklahoman is qualified to 
translate the music of the Indian, no 
more than the native New Yorker is ca- 
pable of crying “Eli, Eli,” or other 
Hebraic strains. 

I have heard Negro spirituals sung 
exquisitely by Southerners, but they 
sang them exquisitely because they were 
artists. 

The subtle harmonies are detected 
only by the discerning heart; this higher 
understanding transcends race and the 
frontier-lines of man. 

* * * 


Five or six years ago the spirituals 
were heard in modest number in our 
concert halls. I remember the delight- 
ful impression created by Mary Jordan 
in Aeolian Hall when she first sang 
Harry Burleigh’s noble setting of “Deep 
River.” 

The Fisk Singers, of course, have been 
spreading the gospel of the Negro airs 
for years. 

I also have pleasant memories of Max 
Rabinoff’s magnificent group of artists, 
the Ukrainian Chorus, singing Negro 
tunes with telling effect, and delicious 
accent. 

Today the vaudeville theaters, the 
movie houses and the broadcasting sta- 
tions have made the spiritual their own. 

The tunes have been stolen and man- 
gled by Tin Pan Alley for the newest 
products of the music factories—thus 
proving beyond all doubt the amazing 
popularity of the Negro spirituals, once 
the cherished property of a few aristo- 


crats of song. 
BS * ok 


British music managers are ponder- 
ing the cautionary words of Sir Landon 
Ronald, the director of the Guildhall 
School. 

The slump in concerts in England, he 
says pointedly, is not due to the com- 
petition of the radio but to the “dull 
concert programs” and the out-of-date 
methods of recital-giving. 

Sir Landon does not explain that these 
same programs prove quite fascinating 
to the British radio audience—doubtless 
for the reason that the majority of this 
public is not yet acquainted with music, 
not with even the most hackneyed com- 
positions. 

Not more than ten per cent of the 
American public is familiar with the 
“1812” Overture, the Fifth Symphony 
of Beethoven, the Schubert “Unfinished” 
and the rest of the battle-horses. 

This is, I believe, the legitimate func- 
tion of the radio, to teach the masses 
the ABC’s. The radio cannot compete 
with artists who display some intelli- 
gence in selecting their programs; the 
broadcasting station under expert con- 
trol can easily supplement the work of 
the givers of good music. 

And there is no harm whatever in Sir 
Landon’s suggestion to brighten the con- 


cert programs. 
* * 


These reporters are most aggravating. 

I was just reading the daily record 
of John D. Rockefeller’s life with all 
its minute details about the old gentle- 
man’s food, games and diversions, hour 
by hour. 

I reached 8 p. m., which we are told 
is the time John D. devotes himself to 
music “by his valet”—but only this bare, 
tantalizing information is given. 

His “valet” may mean a new kind of 
instrument, possibly one of the numer- 
ous saxophone breed; again, the valet 


may be a mortal being who regales his 
master with solos. ; 

Posterity can only surmise the re- 
pertory of this neglected artist, unless 
your reporters manage to secure some 
sample programs of the evening con- 
certs. From eight to ten is the time— 
the formal length of a Town Hall and 
Aeolian Hall recital. { 

Perhaps the valet, suggests a friend, 
nightly opens his concerts with Schu- 
bert’s “Oil King” for his master. An- 
other suggestion is that he sings or 
plays “Come, Oil Ye Faithful.” 

I don’t put any stock in either of these 
irreverent guesses. The nocturnal pro- 
grams of John D. remain a mystery. 


* * * 


I have no idea what it means, but here 
it is plainly stated in a_ newspaper: 
“Elman, About to Wed, Insures Life 
for Half a Million.” 


* * * 


Jim Huneker once told a story about 
a mother who refused to let her daughter 
sing Isolde, on account of the skimpy 
costume and the supposed effect of the 
second act. . 

Karl Kitchen of the Evening World 
tells a somewhat similar tale about 
Mme. Albani, the famous singer, of 
whom I spoke a couple of weeks ago. 

Mme. Albani was a great favorite 
with Queen Victoria because of her ex- 
emplary private life, relates Mr. Kit- 
chen. In fact, Mme. Albani would never 
sing “Traviata” because the heroine was 
“irregular” in her love affairs. How- 
ever, she did sing the réle of Marguerite 
in “Faust,” and when she was asked 
how she justified herself in singing the 
role of a murderess, “Ah, but Margue- 
rite goes to heaven,” she explained. 

* * * 


Olin Downes has proved himself an 
earnest commentator on contemporary 
musical happenings. 

Young Downes first won the regard 
of Bostonians for his sensible, balanced 
writings and now, since he has become 
Richard Aldrich’s successor on the New 
York Times, his talents have shot forth 
new branches. ; : 

Unquestionably the Times is_ the 
largest and the most influential con- 
servative newspaper in the world; the 
news columns carry the most complete 
news reports of any daily in the coun- 
try. The editorial page is grey, honest- 
ly conservative, as solid and dependable 
as the president of the local trust com- 
pany. 

For years Aldrich’s musical reviews 
have been highly regarded. Restrained, 
moderate, in a key harmonizing with the 
softly modulated inflection of the edi- 
torial page, Aldrich’s musical opinions 
commanded sober respect. Everybody 
liked Mr. Aldrich but nobody called him 
Dick. 

* * * 

Mr. Aldrich still holds the titular 
post, but Mr. Downes has been covering 
most of the events this season, so I sup- 
pose it is simply a matter of time when 
Mr. Aldrich will gracefully drop out 
and leave his mantle draped over the 
shoulders of Olin. Downes is a liberal 
in spirit. He has won the hearts of the 
ultras by conscientiously attending even 
the rehearsals of the Varesites and the 
Leaguites; no mere scoffer, he would stay 
until the final crash of the clam-shell. 
Mr. Downes has painted such an excel- 
lent likeness of his mental conception of 
a critic that I must quote some of his 
article from the League of Composers’ 
Review: 

K * * 

“The critics, of course, could be as- 
sorted roughly in groups—those of the 
conservative, liberal or radical persu- 
asions. They could be further sepa- 
rated into two classes—those who work 
sincerely and those who love to hear 
their own voices and impress gullible 
readers. 

“There they are, critics and criticas- 
ters, serving some unknown purpose of 
the Almighty. In the meantime, the 
earth revolves on its axis; a few, a very 
few compositions survive the years, to 
prove or disprove the contentions of the 
critics, which in the main have been for- 
gotten. 

“It is, therefore, evident that, so far 
as critical fortunes of the moment are 
concerned, it is easiest and often most 
entertaining to write about new music. 
In this field the apostle of the dernier 
cri is as secure as the most learned and 
laborious commentator. 

“Guessing is free for all, and there 
is no criterion by which anyone can be 
confounded. There is also the good old 
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gag about the genius ahead of his time, 
misunderstood by the carping Beck- 
messers of the period. 

“That this is largely fallacy, that the 
greatest composers, in spite of con- 
temporary opposition, have seldom failed 
to secure emphatic recognition before 
they died, is not recognized by the pub- 
lic or by those musicians to whom the 
legend of persecuted genius has been as 
balm of Gilead. But it is a good war- 
cry, and often it rallies public sympathy. 

“In this field, as in no other, is it 
held that ‘one man’s opinion is as good 
as another’s.’ The phrase is mislead- 
ing, like the phrase about all men being 
created free and equal. 

“All men have not, intellectually 
speaking, an equal right to their opin- 
ions, and one man’s opinion rarely has 
the same value as another’s. ; 

“Nor do the words ‘conservative’ and 
‘reactionary’ have the same meaning. 
The conservative is an indispensable 
element of artistic progress. The re- 
actionary is not. He is the man who 
looks backward and will tolerate no de- 
parture from the past. The conserva- 
tive, in the true sense of the word, is 
aware that the past and the present 
contain the future, and that the future 
can neither be understood nor estimated 
apart from the past. To conserve funda- 
mental principles and develop them is 
not only necessary, it is inevitable. 

“In this sense all great art has been 
fundamentally conservative. The fact 
that there have been fools who could see 
no fresh horizons in ‘Tristan’ or ‘Pelléas’ 
is no warrant for artistic parvenus, 
ignorant of the glory of Palestrina or 
the grandeur of the ‘Eroica,’ proclaim- 
ing to the wor'd the immortality of a 
Scriabin or Schénberg. 

“The task of the professional com- 
mentator is obviously to prepare himself 
as completely as he can for the hearing 
of the new music, and then to put him- 
self on record. 

“If he is one of the very rare men of 
genius who find their expression in writ- 
ing about an art, then his estimates may 
be read by succeeding generations be- 
cause, like any other work of art, they 
have in them material of more than 
contemporary value. 

“But this very seldom happens. 
What the critic who is honest in his 
work may expect, is to form one of the 
minute particles of which a period is 
made, and to find himself in his artistic 
experiences. 

“Whether he is right or wrong he 
will never know nor does it matter, But 
if in criticism he does not discover 
vistas of beauty he had better drop his 
work and take a spade or dentist’s for- 
ceps in hand for a living.” 


* * * 


I am gratified that Francis Rogers, 
baritone and chairman of the American 
committee of the Fontainebleau School 
of Music, and other Americans have 
nailed the rumors which have been float- 
ing around. 

For the most part these whispered 
stories concerned the condition of the 
old building in which the American stu- 
dents sleep. This tale is corrected and 
likewise other disquieting romances. 

What is more, Chairman Rogers de- 
clares students never sleep in the beds 
of past queens. 

The denial of this latter story is a 
poor stroke. Why journey to France 
for an ordinary spring bed—very likely 
—made in America? 


* * * 


I have purposely made no comment on 
the unusual spectacle of an aeroplane 
carrying two grand pianos to Washing- 
ton. 

To the last I had a notion that a cer- 
tain pianist of disappearing tendencies 
had concocted another publicity stunt 
and would suddenly leap out of the ma- 
chine with a piano, neatly supported by 
parachutes, while playing a Liszt Rhap- 
sody, or perhaps Henselt’s “Flee as a 
Bird.” 

Incidentally this little lady has a 
string of engagements for next season 
which would stir her colleagues to wild 
envy if they were inclined to such base- 
ness—which of course they are not. 

Moral: If you would become famous 
bury yourself in a cloister and avoid all 
sensation. 


MEPHISTO’S MUSINGS | 


“Lip-lazy Americans,” Edward Bok 
dubs us, and he is right. 

He attended an educational conven- 
tion in Washington recently, and out of 


thirty-odd speakers, all educational au- 


thorities, he could understand only half : 


a dozen. 

This is a high percentage, I think. 

As a rule professional singers enunci- 
ate well in their conversation but most 
other musicians share the speech de- 
ficiencies of the educators cited by the 
Philadelphia publicist. 

A few lessons in phonetics or tone- 
production would probably set these 
mumblers on the right road—but who 
has the nerve to inform them of their 
aggravating habit? 

I think a series of advertisements, 
such as those designed by a certain 
chemical manufacturer, might prove 
effectual. 

“Don’t Be a Ventriloquist, ” one of the 
announcements might begin, or “‘Do You 
Gargle or Speak English?” 

The chief trouble. would be that the 
very ones who need the lessons would 
smile sweetly and turn over the page. 

What is needed is a standard of pro- 
nunciation. The French, German and 
Italian actors have long agreed on defi- 
nite standards. The main drawback 
here has been the insistence of certain 
folks to have Americans speak like 
Londoners. 

English people speak a purer English 
as a rule, that is, the educated classes 
do, but the intonation and accent of 
Anglo-English always sounds strange 
in the mouths of Americans. 

I know several earnest exponents of 
“better English” who defeat their own 
cause by their own alien-sounding 
enunciation. 

“Learn to speak like you? Not by a 
darn sight!” mumble the benighted ones. 

There is the Italian of the Tuscan, 
the French of the Parisian, the German 
of the Hanoverian, the Spanish of the 
Castilian, but where is the English of 
the American? 

Not in New York (most certainly 
not!) nor California (much better) nor 
Ohio, nor Georgia, nor Boston (with 
its sonorous Gaelic) nor Illinois. 

Here is a Task for our singing teacher 
organizations! 

* * 7 

It happened in front of Carnegie Hall. 

A meek-looking old gentleman carry- 
ing a fiddle-case suddenly spied some- 
body on the other side of the street. He 
flung his violin-box at the head of the 
man, pummeled him fiercely, then finally 
he jumped on the prostrate form. Rais- 
ing up the head of the man he peered 
sharply into his face. He blanched. 

“Dear me!” he cried, “I beg your par- 
don, sir! I thought you were Igor 
Stravinsky!” Igor certainly left our 
shores none too soon, says your 


—— 


RECITALS IN CORSICANA 





Organist Appears in Church Program— 


Club and Pupils’ Lists Given 

CORSICANA, TEX., A sizable 
and cordial audience greeted Dr. Minor 
C. Baldwin, organist, in recital at the 
First Methodist Church recently. The 
artist’s performance of “On the Sea” by 
Schubert was particularly pleasing. 

The Nevin Club met in a study ses- 
sion at the home of Mrs. Esther Wheeler, 
with the president, Dorothy Drane, in 
the chair. Musical items of interest 
appearing in MUSICAL AMERICA, which 
has been adopted as the textbook of 
current events, were given by the follow- 
ing club members: Mrs. Andy Autrey, 
Mrs. H. H. Flemming, Mrs. Will Sneed, 
Mrs. B. L. Davis and Janie Hamilton. 
Pauline Curry discussed “Orchestral 
Music of the Classic Period.” 

Adele Sutton of this city was pre- 
sented in a graduation recital at Kidd- 
Key Conservatory, Sherman, by Henrica 
Jones, head of the violin department. 

Marie Waltman, teacher of the Dun- 
ning System, presented eighteen of her 
junior pupils in recital at the home of 
Mrs. A. A. Allison. 

A “Juvenile Artists” program was 
given at the State Orphans’ Home, near 
this city. Pupils of Joel Trimble, Marie 
Waltman, Mabel Bush, Mrs. T. B. Sadler 
and Rosellen Sadler of this city and Mae 
Dietrich of Ennis were presented in an 
enjoyable list. 

Mrs. LYNNE WARTHAM. 





Sandor Harmati Engaged 
To Lead Omaha a eneey 
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phony orchestra, and it is composed 
wholly of business and professional 
women of this city. Its main objective is 
civic service and its activities have been 
carried on without outside aid, financial 
or otherwise. Grace Rowland is chair- 
man of the orchestra committee, which 
last year made no call upon its guar- 
antors. 

Under Mr. Harmati’s conductorship 
next season, three symphony concerts 
will be given. Frances Nash, pianist, 
and Renée Chemet, violinist, have been 
engaged as soloists for two ‘of the con- 
certs at the request of many of the city’s 
music lovers. The soloist for the third 
concert has not yet been determined 
upon. Ernest Nordin. conductor for the 
past two seasons, will continue with the 
organization as associate conductor. 

Sandor Harmati was born in Budapest 
in 1892 and was graduated from the 
Academy of Music in that city in 1909. 
He was concertmaster of the Budapest 
Royal Opera and later occupied the same 
position at the People’s Opera in Buda- 
pest. During this period he played under 
such famous conductors as_ Strauss, 
Dohnanyi and Weingartner. At the 
age of twenty he toured Europe as con- 
ductor, having assumed the baton when 
the conductor was taken suddenly ill. 

He came to America in 1914 and the 
following year became a member of the 
Letz Quartet. In the same year he as- 
sumed the conductorship of the Women’s 
Orchestral Club of New York. He later 
held similar positions with the Sym- 
phony Society of Morristown, N. J., and 
other organizations. 

In 1922, Mr. Harmati organized the 
Lenox String Quartet. He was awarded 
the Pulitzer Traveling Scholarship for 
a symphonic poem in competition in the 
same year. A string quartet by him was 
awarded a prize by the Philadelphia 
Chamber Music Association this year. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harmati will take up 
their residence in Omaha early in 
October. MARGARET G. AMES. 





OPERA FOLK INCLUDED IN 
SAILING LISTS OF WEEK 





Metropolitan Contingent and Other Art- 
tists Depart for Europe as Spring 
Advances 

Heavy passenger lists on liners bound 
for Europe in the last two weeks in- 
cluded a large contingent of opera folk, 
who are going abroad for rest and sum- 


mer engagements. The Reliance on 
April 21 had among its passengers Ar- 
tur Bodanzky, conductor; Nanny Lar- 


sen-Todsen and Maria Miiller, sopranos; 
Karin Branzell, contralto; Samuel Thew- 
man, technical director, and August 
Berger, ballet master, all of the Metro- 
politan. 

On the same vessel were Carl Flesch, 
violinist and member of the Curtis In- 
stitute faculty, with Mrs. Flesch, and 
Isaac Briselli, a twelve-year-old pro- 
tegé; Hermann Hans Wetzler, com- 
poser, who led several American or- 
chestras as guest in his works; and Lu- 
cille Chalfant, coloratura soprano, who 
has been engaged to sing in the May 
season of opera at the Paris Gaité- 


Lyrique Theater managed by Paul Lon- 
gone. Vanda Nomicos, soprano, an- 
other member of the company, left by 
the Homeric on April 24. 

Pauline Emrich, concert singer, and 
Frederick C. Mayer, organist at West 


i, Point Military Academy, were among 
, those booked on the outgoing Belgen- 


land on April 21. 
Frances Nash, pianist, sailed on the 
Aquitania on April 29 for a few months’ 


4). stay abroad, during which she will give 


concerts in Paris and elsewhere. Duso- 
lina Giannini, soprano, was another 
passenger, en route to fulfili London 


and other engagements. 

Sir Hugh Allen, director of music at 
Oxford and head of the London Royal 
College of Music, returned to England 
on the Homeric on April 24, after a 
visit to Canada to study musical condi- 


i} tions. 


Carlos Salzedo, harpist and pianist, 
is scheduled to leave for Europe on 
May 6, to fulfill concert engagements. 
He will return to the United States in 
the latter part of July, to hold summer 
classes in Seal Harbor, Me. 

Leaving by the Paris on April 25 
were John Charles Thomas, baritone, 
and W. B. Kahn, who is making a four 
weeks’ trip in connection with a num- 
ber of important foreign inventions 
which will be manufactured in this 
country. Mr. Kahn recently formed a 
million-dollar corporation for the pur- 
pose of handling foreign patents. 

Departing the same day on the Pres- 
ident Roosevelt were Curt Taucher, 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera, and 
Carlo Peroni, conductor. 

Einar Cajanus, Finnish pianist, left 
with Mrs. Cajanus on the Minnewaska 
on the same day. 
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_ Mary Garden Still Sought for 
= Monte Carlo Opera Director- 
: ship, Says Report 


LTHOUGH denials of the re- 
port that Mary Garden would 
forsake American audiences to 
manage the Monte Carlo Opera 
in the coming season have come 
> from the artist and her manager, 
: Charles L. Wagner of New York, 
> a dispatch to the New York World 
: this week from Riviera sources de- 
= tails a rumor that the diva might 
take over the foreign opera house 
“next season.” The dispatch, with- 
out mentioning the source of the 
rumors, states that “it is under- 
= stood here that negotiations are in 
progress for the taking over of 
the Monte Carlo Opera next season 
by Mary Garden, who has for many 
years been a resident of the prin- 
cipality for the greater part of each 
- twelvemonth. The administration 
= banks on the probability that she 
would attract dollars as a curious- 
ity, if nothing else. Opera here 
has never paid, and as a matter of 
fact has hitherto not been expected 
nor intended to. But Sir Basil 
: Zaharoff and other shrewd new- 
comers are determined to alter 
that. To make room for Miss Gar- 
den it will be necessary to pay the 
present director, Gunzbourg, about 
$300,000 which he elaims under a 
ten-year contract signed by the 
late Prince of Monaco in 1922.” 
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MARION DAVIES 
in “ZANDER The GREAT” 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
And the Capitol Ballet Corps 


Presentation by ROTHAFEL 








BROADWAY AT 


RIVOL goth ST. 
NOW PLAYING 
GLORIA SWANSON in 
MADAME SANS GENE 


RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 


RIALTO na st. 
“THE NIGHT CLUB” 
with RAYMOND GRIFFITH 


RIESENFELD’S CLASSICAL JAZZ 
Presentation by Riesenfeld 
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SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


Five Weeks, From June 25 to Aug. 1, 1925 


Joser LHEVINNE 


WORLD FAMOUS PIANO-VIRTUOSO—PRIVATE LESSONS—REPERTOIRE—TEACHERS’ CLASS 


Mme. Detia VALERI 


FAMOUS NEW YORK EXPERT ON TONE PRODUCTION pxprnyOIRe CLASSES 


GEORGE H. GARTLAN #isiie sider se 


HENIOT LEVY, SILVIO SCIONTI (Piano) 

JACQUES GORDON, HERBERT BUTLER (Violin) 
KARLETON HACKETT, WARREN K. HOWE (Vocal) 
DR. WILHELM MIDDELSCHULTE (Organ) 

HANS HESS (Cello) 


Regular Faculty of 100 Artist-Instructors 


Piano—Heniot Levy, Allen Spencer, Silvio Scionti, Louise Robyn, Earl Blair, Kurt Wanieck, Mae Doelling-Schmidt, Cora Kiessel- 
bach, Clarence Loomis, Cleveland Bohnet, Crawford Keigwin, Adalbert Huguelet, Edna Cookingham, M. Kelpsch. 


Voice—Karleton Hackett, E. Warren K. Howe, Charles LeBerge, Elaine De Sellem, Jennie F. W. Johnson, John T. Read, Ken- 
nard Barradell, Marie S. Zendt, Carl Songer, Louise Winter. 

Violin—Jacques Gordon, Herbert Butler, Hans Miinzer, Walter Aschenbrenner, Kenneth Fiske, Mabel Stapleton. 

Organ—Dr. Wilhelm Middelschulte, Frank VanDusen, Edward Eigenshenk, Emily Roberts. 

Musical Theory, Composition—Adolf Weidig, Arthur O. Andersen, John Palmer, Leo Sowerby. 

Violoncello—Hans Hess, Theodore Ratzer, Anne Slack. 

Public School Music—O. E. Robinson, Edna Wilder, Noble Cain. 

Orchestral Instruments—Members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

Dramatic Art—A. Louise Suess. Dancing—Louise K. Willhour. 


And others of equal importance. 


SUMMER SES SION of Six Weeks Recitals by members of the 

June 29—Aug. 8 Faculty and Artist Pupils. 
Lecture courses by eminent educators. Special courses in Public School Music. School of Theatre Organ Playing. Excellent dormi- 
tory accommodations. Summer Session Booklet mailed free upon application. 








The American Conservatory awards Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees by auihority of the State of Illinois 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Awarded by Josef Lhevinne, Delia Valeri and Jacques Gordon. 


Wire or write at once for application blanks and detailed information. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


CHICAGO’S FOREMOST SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
504 KIMBALL HALL 





CHICAGO, ILL. KARLETON HACKETT), 
John J. Hattstaedt, President aalier taue" Naver 
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PEACE BY MUSIC IS CONVENTION THEME 





Washington Meet for World 
Fellowship Includes Bach 
Choir Event 


By Dorothy De Muth Watson 


WASHINGTON, April 25.—The conven- 
tion of the World Foundation for Peace 
Through Music; held April 15 to 17 at 
the Washington Auditorium, was an 
event of much interest. The sessions 
took on a national character, and a 
second convention has been announced 
for Washington next year. It is the 
belief of the committee that similar 
gatherings will be held in the capitals 
of the various countries throughout the 
world in the near future. <A _ world 


fellowship for peace through music is 
the Foundation’s aim. 

The speakers in the sessions were 
limited to local patrons of music and in- 
cluded the Rev. Dr. Z. B. Phillips, the 
Rt. Rev. C. F. Thomas, the Rev. 
Dr. Abram Simon, Ella May Powell and 
the Hon. Theodore G. Risley. 

The stage of the Auditorium displayed 
the American flag used as a backdrop 
for the Bethlehem Bach Choir, which 
performed the Mass in B Minor at the 
invitation of the convention. The “Star- 
Spangled Banner” was sung at the close 
of the “Gloria” during the afternoon 
session, 

No new officers were elected and the 
governing committee will consist, as be- 
fore, of the following: Mrs. Calvin 
Coolidge, honorary chairman; the Rev. 
Phillips, Rector of the Church of the 
Epiphany, chairman; Rev. Dr. Simon, 
president of the American Conference 
of Rabbis; Dr. Alexander Henneman, 
Miss Powell, Mrs. Walter Bruce Howe, 
the Rev. Jason Noble Pierce, pastor of 
the First Congregational Church; Rt. 
Rev. C. F. Thomas of St. Patrick’s 
Church, E. H. Droop, and T. Arthur 
Smith, financial secretary. 


President Greets Choir 


President and Mrs. Coolidge received 
the Bach Choir at the White House be- 
fore the performance of the Mass, and 
Mrs. Coolidge with guests occupied the 
Presidential box at the afternoon and 
evening sessions. Such glorious tonal 
effects as those provided by the famous 
Bethlehem Choir, under Dr. J. Fred 
Wolle, have seldom been heard in this 
city. It was gratifying to see.as large 
and as representative an audience as 
gathered heretofore for opera. 

The soloists were Mildred Faas, so- 
prano; Mabelle Addison, contralto; 
Nicholas Douty, tenor, and Charles 
Trowbridge Tittmann, bass. They were 
assisted by the chorus of 250 voices, the 
Moravian Trombone Choir and _ fifty 
members of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

An opportunity of hearing the Bach 
Choir in an annual pilgrimage to Wash- 
ington during Easter week has been 
promised by the World Foundation for 
Peace Through Music, which made the 
programs possible this year. 

Rossini’s “Barber of Seville” was pre- 
sented with a brilliant cast, including 
Feodor Chaliapin as guest, by the Wash- 
ington Opera Company at the Audi- 
torium on Monday night. The cast in- 
cluded also Tina Paggi as Rosina, Ivan 


Nina Norman, Ellsworth Condron, Rus- 
sell Cordey and Woodruff Youngs. The 
same organization, with chorus and or- 
chestra, gave Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
“Pinafore” a short time previously. This 
activity is part of the local Community 
Center Association, which has_ spon- 
sored also a concert course at nominal 
prices for students, under the manage- 
ment of Mrs. Katie Wilson-Greene. The 
operatic work is under the direction of 
Estelle Wentworth and Albert Parr. 

An evening of music by the Elena 
de Sayn String Quartet, under the aus- 
pices of the Business Women’s Council, 
was given at the First Congregational 
Church. Elena de Sayn, first violin; 
Frieda Irwin, second violin; Lydia 
Brewer, viola, and Herman Sevely, ’cello, 
formed the quartet, and the interesting 
program included a series of “Children’s 
Tone Pictures” by Rebikoff. 

Margery S. Snyder presented her vio- 
lin pupils in recital in her studio. Among 
those taking part were Ida May Smith, 
Robert Walters, Katherine Posey, Wil- 
liam Wolfrey, Ethel Copes, Anna Marie 
Quirk and Stephen Kramer. 


Boston Activities 


April 25. 











Helen Allen Hunt, teacher of voice, 
and Minerva Felton, piano teacher, were 
hostesses at a musicale and tea on Wed- 
nesday in their studios. The program 
included numbers by Gertrude Farley, 
soprano; and Ruth Felton, contralto; 
violin solos by Helen Posselt, and piano 
solos by Tzuya Matzuki. Mrs Felton 
accompanied the singers. Katherine 
Lincoln, voice teacher, threw open her 
studio to accommodate the overflow. 
Barbara Lee and Mrs. M. Felton served 
tea. 

* * x 

Pauline Danforth, pianist, will sail 
from New York on the Suffren on May 
27. She will study with Alfred Cortot. 
Miss Danforth is the only Bostonian 
among five Americans to receive scholar- 
ships from Mr. Cortot. 


: &£ 2 


Helen Allen Hunt has been granted a 
years leave of absence as head of the 
vocal department of the Pennsylvania 
Summer Session for Music Supervisors, 
West Chester, Pa. Mrs. Hunt will sail 
on the De Grasse on May 14, and plans 
a tour of the British Isles and Europe. 

* * * 

Frederick Tillotson, pianist, will sail 
on May 10 on the Samaria. He will 
spend three months with Tobias Matt- 
hay in London in preparation for next 
season, and later will visit Paris, Flor- 
ence and Rome. Mr. Tillotson will sail 


for home from Cherbourg on Sept. 2. 

*” * * 
Quartet, 
violinist ; 


The Priscilla 
Mildred Bent, 


assisted by 
Regina Mc- 


Lenna, reader, and John Heiser, accom- 
panist and director, gave a concert in 
Unitarian Hall, Somerville, recently. 
Members are: Frieda Elsa Riedle, Ruth 
Sawyer Woodworth, Eunice Babcock 
Truesdale and Edna Grace Merritt. 

* * oS 


Doris Emerson, soprano of this city, 
was heard in a concert given by the 
Greenfield Woman’s Club in the High 
School Hall. Mrs. Edward MacDowell 
and Mrs. H. H. A. Beach participated in 
the program. A short talk on the Mac- 
Dowell Association was given by Mrs. 


MacDowell. Miss Emerson sang songs 
by MacDowell and Mrs. Beach. 


* * * 


Roland Hayes, tenor, cabled his teach- 
er, Arthur Hubbard of this city, that he 
was acclaimed in two recent concerts 
with the Madrid Philharmonic Orches- 
tra. He was also summoned to sing 
before the King’s mother. Mr. Hayes 
is the second of Mr. Hubbard’s pupils to 
sing before royalty, Charles Hackett ap- 
pearing before the King and Queen of 


Spain on his last European concert tour. 
W. J. P. 
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program, including a marvelous per- _ structure 
formance of the Grieg Sonata in C 
Minor and a sixteenth century “Ro- Royal Atelier Photo 


manesea,” arranged by Joseph Achron. 
Isidor Achron was at the piano. Many 
encores were given. 

Flotow’s “Martha” was recently sung 
by a cast of young local artists at Cen- 
tral High Community Center. Among 

those heard were Betty Thornberry,& 


The Supreme Mistress of the Piano 
Season 1925-26 Now Booking, January to June, For Terms and Dates, Address 
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SHATTUCK 








of the 17th century. 


BOSTON RECITAL, Jordan Hall, April 11, 1925 


“It stands clear that Mr. Shattuck is in genuine sympathy with music 
For when he wanted to play of it liberally yester- 
day, his choice was not limited to the pieces by Bach we hear every day, 
to the everlasting pastorale and sonata of Scarlatti. 
mistake of assuming that all music is good if it is only old enough. 


“Mr. Shattuck played it delightfully. 


Nor, did he make the 


He played it as though he loved 


it, as though it meant much to him, which is to say he played it with varied 


expressiveness. 








Photo by Julian H. Stein. 
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WITH ORCHESTRA 


New York Philharmonic, Aeolian Hall, 
January 4, 1925. 


“The Palmgren Concerto was played by 
Mr. Shattuck with excellent musicianship, 
with modesty and scrupulous respect for the 
composers intentions, and particularly in 
the final pages, with abounding virtuosity. 
THE PERFORMANCE WOULD HAVE 
EXCITED THE AUDIENCE IN ITSELF.” — 
New York Times. 

St. Louis Symphony, Louisville, March 17 

“Arthur Shattuck, a pianist of marked 
poise and ability, CREATED A FURORE by 
his brilliant playing of the Saint-Saens Con- 
certo. The first two movements were given 





with admirable crispness and taste, while 
the last in which he achieved a magnificent 
climax was an_ exhibition of masterly 
pianism; but not even eight recalls could 
persuade Mr. Shattuck that his audience 
wished to hear and see him again.’’—Louis- 


ville Herald. 


Chicago Symphony, Chicago, March 13-14. 
(Bach Triple Concerto, with Maier and 
Pattison ) 


“When Arthur Shattuck collaborates with 
these ensemble players extraordinary, the 
results gain in interest. In the whole world 
of tone there is no lovelier melody than the 
princ’pal theme in the slow movement. Nor 
in all the art is there another instance of 


tonal color, except where, as in the Lully courante, he wanted for its 
effect a monotony of tint, and also, whenever he could, with emotional 
Thus HE MADE THE BACH PRELUDE MOVING AS 
WELL AS VERY BEAUTIFUL. By his rhythm and his momentarily cool, 
clear tone, he gave the Harlequin of Couperin a curious fascination, even 
a touch of humor, no less. 


“Though Mr. Shattuck showed himself no mean hand with Chopin, it 
seems possible that he feels a warmer sympathy for the ancients and also 
for the more modern music. 
QUALITIES FOR PLAYING DEBUSSY’S MUSIC,—POETIC IMAGINA- 
TION, FOR INSTANCE, RARE BEAUTY OF TONE, AND ABOVE ALL, 
THE DISPOSITION, WHICH MANY PIANISTS LACK, TO TAKE FULL 
ADVANTAGE OF WHAT MELODY AND MOVEMENT IT HOLDS. The 


CERTAINLY HE POSSESSES UNUSUAL 


impressionistic suggestion of moonlight did 
not suffer yesterday because it was not 
mushily set forth.’"—Boston Herald. 


“WITH CHOPIN AS WITH’ THE 
ANCIENTS, MR. SHATTUCK WAS 
VIRTUOSO, WAS POETIZING MUSICIAN. 
Thus the Study came forth in well-nigh per- 
fect Nocturne mood, its essential character. 
Crystal clear was the accompaniment of 
the Prelude, firm its rhythms. In the Bal- 
lads, Mr. Shattuck told his story earnestly, 
beautifully, interestingly. In Rachmaninoff 
and Debussy, MR. SHATTUCK WAS POET, 
DREAMER, GRAVELY IMPRESSIVE MU- 
SICIAN.’’—Boston Transcript. 


“The pianist gave Chopin's F Minor Bal- 
lade a fiery, passionate interpretation .. . 
To the orchestral Prelude in B Minor of 
Rachmaninoff, Mr. Shattuck gave an epic 
reading. In everything he displays 
a clear, incisive tone of real beauty and a 
smooth legato. Then, too, he gives to all he 
plays a very personal quality. Best of all, 
he knows how to subordinate the part to 
the whole, the ornament to the essential.’’— 
Christian Science Monitor. 


rhythmical movement that is so insistent yet 
so subtly varied as that of the livelier divi- 
sions of the work. THE PERFORMANCE 
WAS A MASTERPIECE OF ENSEMBLE. 
UNANIMITY OF INTENTION IN TONE 
VALUES, IN INFLECTION, IN TEMPO 
VARIATIONS, SET A STANDARD BOTH 
TECHNICAL AND MUSICAL.’’—Herald- 


Examiner. 


Detroit Symphony, Pittsburgh, March 27-28 


“Messrs. Shattuck, Maier and Pattison 
halted the concert with their stirring read- 
ing of the Bach C Major concerto for three 
pianos and string orchestras. IT WAS 
SIMPLY A STUNNING PERFORMANCE.’’— 
Pittsburgh Post. 
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REINER LEADS NEW 
CONCERTO BY RIETI 


Salmond Is Soloist with 
Cincinnati Men — Local 
Composers’ Program 
By Philip Werthner 


CINCINNATI, April 25.—The first Amer- 
ican performance of a Concerto for Quin- 
tet of Wind Instruments and Orchestra 
by Rieti was given by the Cincinnati 
Symphony, under Fritz Reiner on April 
17 and 18. This modern work is written 
in an advanced vernacular, but left some 
hearers cold. The Dvorak Concerto in 
B Minor was played by Felix Salmond, 
’cellist, with beautiful tone and consum- 
mate technic. After the intermission 
came a performance of the great C Minor 
Symphony of Beethoven, of which noth- 
ing but praise can be said. The orches- 
tra, under the skillful guidance of Mr. 
Reiner, performed with the greatest ease 
and effect. 

The Woman’s Club music department, 
Emma Roedter, chairman, recently gave 
a fine program of works by local com- 
posers, including Ralph Lyford, Carl 
Hugo Grimm, Sidney Durst, Mrs. Snod- 
grass, Joseph Surdo and others. The 
artists included Karl Payne, A. Knecht, 
Mary Conrey-Thuman, Helen Smith and 
others. 





Margaret Quinn, pianist of the College 
of Music faculty, played recently at the 
Three Arts Club in a Liszt Rhapsody 
and a “Vienna Dance” by Gartner. 

Mrs. William Greenland addressed the 
Clef Club recently on the subject, ‘“‘Mod- 
ern Russian Cathedral Music and Con- 
temporary Russian Composers.” 

Mozelle Bennett, a graduate of the 
violin department of the Conservatory 
of Music, has been engaged at St. 
George’s Church in New York. 

Jessie Straus-Mayer, with Alma Bet- 
cher at the piano, gave a delightful 
lecture-recital on “The Dance” at the 
home of Mrs. Colon Schott in Clifton. 
She illustrated her talk with a number 
of violin solos. 

The Orpheus Club gave its last con- 
cert of the season on April 16, under 
Prower Symons, with Charles J. Young 
at the piano. Jeanette Vreeland, so- 
prano, assisting artist, sang a number 
of solos well, and was encored repeatedly. 





Comprehensive Program Given in Hart- 
ford 


HARTFORD, CONN., April 25.—On a 
recent afternoon, in the home of Mabel 
Johnson, the Alliance Francaise pre- 
sented Marie Milliette, mezzo-soprano, 
and Ruth Muzzy Conniston, pianists, in 
a delightful program which ranged from 
compositions of the twelfth century to 
songs by Debussy, Ravel and Chausson. 
Mrs. Conniston accompanied. 

BURTON CORNWALL. 
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it is with a feeling of great satisfaction tha: 
I commend to you those artists and who 
seek the truth in beautifal and 
lasting art of ‘Bel-Canto.’ ”’ 
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Ethel Leginska Departs 
for Vacation in Europe 
After Arduous Season 
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Photo by Bain News Service ¢ 
Ethel Leginska, Pianist, Composer and Con- 
ductor, on Board the Berengaria, Bound 
for Europe 


Ethel Leginska brought her unusually 
active season to a close recently and 
sailed on the Berengaria on April 15 for 
Europe, where she will take a complete 
rest of several weeks before resuming 
her musical activities. Unlike her pre- 
vious summer abroad, when she was 
heard as piano soloist with several or- 
chestras and as symphony conductor in 
various cities, Mme. Leginska will de- 
vote her time to composition and to the 
preparation of programs for her tours 
in America next season. She will return 
to this country about the middle of July 
in time to make several guest appear- 
ances as conductor of the Hollywood 
Bowl concerts in Los Angeles. “Six 
Nursery Rhymes,” which were heard 
both in New York and Boston this sea- 
son, will be published shortly by the John 
Church Company. 


Kathryn Meisle and Clarence Loomis 
Heard in Oak Park 


OAK PARK, ILL., April 25.—Kathryn 
Meisle, contralto of the Chicago Opera, 
sang at the Oak Park High School this 
week, winning the favor of an interested 
audience by the beauty of her voice and 
the excellence of her singing. Clarence 
Loomis, Chicago composer and pianist, 
assisted her as an excellent accompan- 
ist, and added a group of solos, admir- 
ably played, one of which was his own 
composition, Arabia.” 





Sedalia Musicians Entertain Rotarians 


SEDALIA, Mo., April 25.—Musical fea- 
tures were provided for the Rotary Dis- 
trict Conference held here recently. 
Marie Tiffany, soprano, of New York, 
and Elizabeth Estle Rucker, pianist, of 
this city, appeared on a program in the 


Liberty Theater and a juvenile violin 
ensemble of forty, under W. B. Hert, 
made its first appearance. A musicale 
was held in the Elks’ Club by the Helen 
G. Steele Music Club when Mrs. E. F. 
Yancey was the vocal soloist and a 
women’s chorus, together with numbers 
by Mrs. Fred Ross, Mabel DeWitt and 
Stanley Shaw, supplemented the pro- 
gram. Mrs. Yancey has been made life 
president of the Helen G. Steele Music 
Club. LOUISE DONNELLY. 


NAME OREGON WINNERS 





Four Young Artists Gain Federation 
Laurels—Portland Hears Jeritza 


PORTLAND, ORE., April 25.—Mrs. Wal- 
ter E. Bliss, State chairman of the stu- 
dents’ contests for scholarships offered 
by the National Federated Music Clubs, 
has announced that the Oregon winners 
are: Marguerite Carney, blind soprano, 
pupil of Rose Coursen Reed; Arthur 
Johnson, tenor, pupil of George T. Tag- 
lieri; Abe Bercovitz, violinist, who stud- 
ied with Walter Bacon, and Viola Lind- 
quist, pupil of Eda Trotter. There were 
sixteen contestants. : 

Maria Jeritza, soprano of the Metro- 
politan, assisted by aximilian Rose, 
violinist, and Emil Pdlak, pianist, was 
greeted at her first concert in Portland 
by an overflowing audience. With bril- 
liancy Mme. Jeritza sang arias from Mas- 
senet’s “Le Cid,” Korngold’s “Dead 
City” and from “Gioconda” and “Caval- 
leria,” and French and English songs. 
The auditors applauded vehemently and 
six encores were added. Mr. Rose was 
also well received. Steers and Coman 
were the local impresarios. 

The Cadman Club gave a musical play, 
arranged by Mrs. J. H. Gallagher, for the 
benefit of Grace Memorial Church. 

Helen Caples, pianist, and Laurence 
Woodfin, baritone, recentfy appeared in 
a costume recital at the Woman’s Club 
Building. JOCELYN FOULKES. 





Vladimir Rosing Will Devote Entire 
Time to Rochester Opera Company 


Vladimir Rosing, for two years direc- 
tor of the operatic department of the 
Eastman School in Rochester and direc- 
tor of the Rochester American Opera 
Company, will relinquish his executive 
work in connection with the operatic de- 
partment at the close of the present 
school year, in order that he may devote 
his time to production of the operas next 
season both in the Eastman Theater and 
in Kilbourn Hall of the Eastman School. 
Mr. Rosing will also be sole director of 
any productions which the Rochester 
American Opera Company may make 
outside of Rochester. 


Schumann Heink Sings in Trenton 


TRENTON, N. J., April 25.—Under the 
local direction of Marvia A. Riley & Son, 
Ernestine Schumann Heink, contralto, 
was presented in an enjoyable concert 
in the Crescent Temple recently. Mme. 
Schumann Heink sang songs by Bach, 
Max Bruch, Schubert and other com- 
posers. Florence Hardeman, violinist, 
assisted, and Katherine Hoffman was the 
accompanist. FRANK L. GARDINER. 
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EVENING WORLD 





Realm of Music 


By Paul Morri 


It is a pleasure to record that the 
famous English tenor, John Coates, 
who after am absence of two decades 
from this country returned to give a 
recital last night in Town Hall, is not 
mueh interested in the gloomy art of 
singing sad songs. He is a humorist, 
a Hght-hearted, gay singer, a painter 
of bright fanciful musical #ictures. 

Yesterday was Shakespeare Day. 
and appropriately, he gave a whole 
program of songs set to texts.of the 
famous bard of Avon. .It would have 
been a hazardous undertaking for an- 
other singer. I cannot recall a single 
other musician who cowd have pre- 
sented stich.an entertainment without 
making it monotonous. But Mr. 








plauded with the enthusiasm of an 
Al Jolson audience. There was no 
rough humor. Mr Coates is an‘art- 
ist In the best sense. He manages his 
voice with the greatest possible skill. 
It is not a young voice. He is weil 
ajong in years. But so cleverly does 
he color his tone that it seems beau- 
tiful. So perfectly does he phrase his 
music that he seems to be talking to 
Wis audience as he sings. The -bal- 
ance between word and music is ad- 
justed with the greatest skill. Mr. 
Coates’s -program was uniaue. He 
presented alternate settings by old 
and modern composers of most of the 
familiar Shakespearéan poema, 


In the hands of a lesser artist many 
of the songr would have had little 
appeal, but he made every number a 
thing of great beauty. 

Between songs Mr. Coates gave 
short explanatory talks, and hi 
speeches were almost as absorbing as 





his singing. 


Coates’s hearers layghed and ap- 


HERALD TRIBUNE, 


THE INIMITABLE | 





JoHN COATES 


~’ENCHANTS LARGE AUDIENCE 
TOWN HALL, APRIL 23rd 
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John Coates, a figure well known to 
British concert platforms, made his 
first recital appearance here last night at 
the Town Hall- 41+ * *&* # @ - 


Not only in its program did Mr. 
Coates’s singing vary from the stand- 
ardized recital type. After a career of 
more than thirty years, his voice was 
not of the largest volume, but skill- 
fully and artistically used, with smooth- 
ness and delicacy, a sense for nuance 
in softer'passages, and a remarkable 
expressive ability, coupled with un- 
mistakably clear diction. With an ap- 
pearance and manntr which, we were 
told by a friend of that author, vividly 
recalled the late Henry James, Mr. 
Coates sang and discoursed—for the 
concert was virtually a lecture-recital, 
although “lecture” hardly describes his 
pleasantly informal remarks—with an 
enthusiasm that rapidly communicated 
itself to his hearers, who, with the 
singer, gave evidence of having a very 
enjoyable time. In gesture and ex- 
pression he showed a histrionic ability 
which must have stood him well in his 
opera and light opera days. 

Simplicity and directness in the early 
numbers, with a touch of eighteenth 
century oratorio in Dr. Arne’s songs, 
more elaboration, especially in the ac- 
companiments, more of a descriptive 
aim in the music in the modern songs 
seemed to be the principal points of 
contrast between early and contem- 
porary settings. Mr. Coates, who had 
begun strictly at 8:15 in order to 
reach a dinner of the English-Speaking 
Union before it closed, acquired greater 
volume, with less effort, for his top 
notes as he warmed up during the 
recital, and his first extra number, 
Caliban’s declaration of independence, 
set by Handel’s amanuensis, John 
Christopher Smith, which Mr. Coates 
suggested as a Bolshevik national 








anthem, was sung with unrivalled 
gusto. 


LIMITED TOUR 
NEXT SEASON NOW BOOKING 


British Tenor Delights in Songs 





John Coates Soars Into His Upper Scale With 
Ease and Is Master of Style. 





Concertgebow ‘in Amsterdam. 

Why he did not soaner arrive in 
this country will probably remain a 
mystery, for no matter how popular 
an artist is ir Europe there is a lus- 
trous lure in the land of the dollar. 
Mr. Coates introduced. himself thus 
belated with a novel and interesting 
program. It consisted entirely of 


songs from Shakespeare, but the 
singer with fine artistic ingenuity 
gave his entertainment vivacity by 
presenting each lyric with an old and 
a modern setting except in one or two 
cases where only one existed. 

It is a pity that Mr. Coates did not 
come sooner. Firstly, we should have 
had the pleasure of hearing a very 
excellent voice in its best estate and 
before honorable service in art as well 
as in the world war had shorn it of 
some of its velvet. Secondly, we 
should have earlier made the ac- 
quaintance of a captivating art and 
an engaging personality. Mr. Coates 
is a singer. He has quality of tone 
sufficient for his present needs and 











By W. J. HENDERSON. 

John Coates, tenor, who revealed himself in a song recital 
last evening in the Town Hall, has been called “Britain’s 
greatest singer,” “‘the very voice of Britain’ and ‘‘Albion’s 
ambassador” abroad. He began life as a comic opera tenor, 
but in 1901 appeared at Covent Garden in serious opera. 
He went to the Continent and achieved brilliant success at 
Cologne as Lohengrin, Romeo and Faust, and thence to the 
famous old Leipsic Gewandhaus and even to Mr. Mengelberg’s 


problems of tone production do not 
trouble him. He soars into his upper 
scale with that ease which has marked 
the delivery of so many British tenors, 
such as Edward Lloyd and Ben 
Davies. 


He has good breath control and 
uses it for extended and exquisitely 
curved phrasing. He has admirable 
diction; one knows what the song is 
about. He is a master of style. He 
has a style for every song and the 
right style. And he keeps it through- 
out the song. He has communicative 
force and to this he adds a cunning 
use of pose and bodily movement. 
In short he has for each of his lyrics 
a completely formed plan of presen- 
tation and when you have heard him 
sing the number you feel that noth- 
ing his been neglected that was neces- 
sary to a musical and delightful pub- 
lication of its meaning. 


oo But last evening’s 


assembly, a large one ineluding sev- 
eral vocal teachers, singers and in- 
strumental musicians, made no gecret 
of its pleasure. Mr. Coates got a 
hearty welcome and well deserved it. 





TELEGRAM AND EVENING MAIL. __ 














“Arch-Chanter John” Delights. 


John Coates, an English tenor of 
veteran fame, made his first appear- 
ance in New York at the Town Hall 
last evening. Emphatically it was a 
case of better late than never. This 
recital of Shakespeare songs proved 
to be one of the most delightful events 
of all this long season of music. Mr. 
Coates—‘“arch-Chanter John” of Sir 
Edward Elgar’s dubbing—not only sang 
with ‘art that was truly consummate, 
but he interspersed comments as he 
went along of winsome learning and of 
priceless humor. Mr. Coates has a port, 
@ presence and a personality, and he is 
urbanity itself about it all. This 


Shakespearian evening of his might 
have been a playful moment in the 
life of a Cabinet Minister 





MANAGEMENT LOUDON CHARLTON, CARNEGIE HALL, 


Steinway Piano 





Mr. ‘Coates’ voice may no longer be 
in its prime. “When I was ten I was 
in my prime and I knew it,” he re- 
marked, apropos Shakespeare’s Jackie 
Wilson and the chance that at a like 
age the boy had invented and sung the 
“J. Wilson” setting of those words of 
wondrous beauty, “Take, O Take, ‘i nuse 
Lips Away.” Be all that as it may, Mr. 
Cuates'’ art as an interpreter could 
hardly have been finer at any time 
than it is today. His diction might serve 
as model to anybody who has ever 
sung; his sense of nuance and tne 
musical line is of the finest; he has a 
rare conunand of mezza voce; he com- 
bines as only the most accomplished 
artists can the musical with the rhetor- 
ical phrase. In a word, Mr. Coates 
singing is that of a master and is in- 
stinct at every point with the Captivat- 
ing charm of great art. 


, e od ~ a 
Mr. Coates sang them one and all 
with an equal devotion, and his audience 


testified repeatedly to its joy in ewery- 
thing that he did. 


One arttstie song recital. 
PITTS SANBORN. 
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Olga Samaroff Talks of Literature, 
Art and Pullmans in Questionnaire 


WOUUUUNOAALONAOEAAAAUEAAUUOOLENGAODEAAO TEGAN ASTANA ee 


HY did you choose a_ musical 
career? 

“I began to play the piano at two 
and one-half years of age, so I am told 
by my parents. My second birthday was 
in August; the following Christmas I 
was given a toy piano and promptly 
began to play on it by ear and im- 
provised. My parents began to plan 
my musical education when I was three, 
but, having very old-fashioned ideas, they 
never really wanted me to go on the 
stage.” 

Who “discovered” you and how did 
you develop your talent? 

“One interesting fact which is little 
known is that when I was about seven 
years old and happened to be in New 
York with my grandmother I was taken 
to play for William Steinway, who was 
then the head of the firm of Steinway & 
Sons. He offered to have me educated. 
My parents did not accept this offer, 
but it is significant that the offer was 
made by a member of the Steinway firm 
and that I have in the course of my 
whole public career never played on any- 
thing but a Steinway piano in public, 
even in Europe, except on two occasions 


when it was impossible for me to pro- 
cure one.” 

What would you advise a young girl 
or a young man who has musical aspira- 
tions to do? 

“The first thing for one who has mu- 
sical aspirations is to decide whether 
he is willing to give as unreservedly of 
himself as music demands. I find on 
hearing young artists that they generally 
lack any conception of what it really 
means in the way of work, time, pa- 
tience and concentration to become an 
artist. 

Frequently their elementary education 
is not as thorough and deep as the gen- 
eral average in the old world. This is 
rapidly changing, but American students 
often have to make up in later life de- 
ficiencies left by an inadequate elemen- 
tary education, and that means even 
harder work. Iron health and nerves 
as well as vitality are necessary for an 
artist. Certain qualities of character 
also play an important part—unswerving 
determination, self control and extreme 
sensitiveness. 

“It is no easy matter for a young 
person to analyze himself and to become 
certain whether or not he possesses cer- 
tain necessary qualities and whether he 
is prepared to make certain necessary 
sacrifices. Probably in spite of all the 
good advice of those who have achieved 
experience, young persons will go on 
making the great experiment and only 
a few of the many will arrive at the 
goal.” 

What kind of books do you prefer to 
read? 

“T must confess a very complete pref- 
erence for the kind of reading which is 
usually termed, in America, highbrow. 
I like the kind of books that present life 
or history or fiction through the medium 
of real genius, and as I speak several 
languages and have their literature, as 
well as that of my own language, before 
me, I cannot bear to waste time on any- 
thing but really great writings. I am 
very fond of Russian and Scandinavian 
literature, but of course that does not 
mean any lack of interest in English 
books; and I try, as far as possible, to 
keep up with the new things, for while 
we may have to do a great deal of 
reading of things that are not worth 
while I have an unconquerable desire to 
be on hand when something really worth 
while is written or done in my own 
day. This applies to music and art as 
well as literature. I am distinctly a 
modernist in the sense of going forward 
to meet the new, but I believe in doing 
this without anv destructive or belittling 
attitude of mind toward any of the 
great things of the past.” 

What do you do while riding on Pull- 
mans? 

“T either read or sleep, but, being 
extremely fond of children, I often find 
myself taking care of stray babies while 
their mothers go to meals, or looking 
after some obstreperous youngster. Re- 
cently I established a record by telling 
one little boy fairy tales for four 





Olga Samaroff, Pianist 


consecutive hours. Having soon ex- 
hausted all I really knew, I had to resort 
to making them up as I went along; 
and then I had a terrible time, as he 
wanted to hear them all over and I 
could not remember a word of what I 
had said before. I was utterly exhausted 
at the end of that particular train ride.” 





MENUS FOR SINGERS 








Merle Alcock Gives Specimen Bill of 
Fare in Southern City 


Merle Alcock, contralto of the Metro- 
politan, is again winning success in the 
South. According to Miss Alcock, the 
South is not only a good place in which 
to sing, but it is not a bad place to eat. 
In a certain hotel in a city of the South, 
where the singer spent Easter, she was 
served a sumptuous dinner for the sum 
of a dollar. 

Among other things the menu_in- 
cluded: Grape juice punch; chicken a la 
colbert, head lettuce, special dressing, 
radishes, pickles, young onions, celery; 
roast turkey, roast leg of lamb, chicken 
a la king, baked premium ham, roast 
pork, prime ribs of beef, fried spring 
chicken @ la Maryland; new potatoes, 
corn on the cob, new green beans, as- 
paragus tips, cucumber and _ tomato 
salad, hot cross buns, cherry pie, apple 
pie, currant pie, Boston cream pie, pine- 
apple sherbert and crushed strawberry 
ice cream. Miss Alcock does not say if 
she partook of everything, but she made 
a tremendous success in her concert that 
followed the dinner. 


Felix Salmond to Play Dohnanyi Work 
in New York Recital 


Felix Salmond, ’cellist, whose New 
York appearances this season were lim- 
ited to several orchestral engagements, 
will give a New York recital in Aeolian 
Hall next season on Jan. 6, when he will 
have the distinguished assistance of 
Ernest von Dohnanyi at the piano. One 
of the features of the program will be 
Mr. Dohnanyi’s ’Cello Sonata in B Flat. 
Mr. Salmond will spend his summer on 
the Pacific Coast, devoting part of his 
time to teaching. 


Kansas City Manager Lists Attractions 


Walter A. Fritschy, Kansas City man- 
ager, has made arrangements through 
the Wolfsohn Bureau for the appear- 
ance of Reinald Werrenrath, Alexander 
Brailowsky, Albert Spalding, Clarence 
Whitehill and Josef Hofmann on his 
course next season. 


Florence Austral Arrives for Début 


Florence Austral, Australian soprano, 
arrived from Europe on the Carmania 
early this week for her American début 
at the Cincinnati Festival, beginning on 
May 2. She will be heard in the soprano 
role in Bach’s St. John Passion. 





Louise Homer, contralto, has been en- 
gaged to sing in the performance of 
Bach’s St. John’s Passion at the Cincin- 
nati Festival on May 2, replacing Mar- 
garet Matzenauer, who has gone to 
Europe. 


Wolfsohn 


Musical Bureau 
Inc. 


Shows the Way 


Courses for 1925-1926 


In Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Akron, San Francisco and Portland 


WHY NOT HAVE A 
COURSE IN YOUR 
CITY? 


Artists Now Booking 
For 1925-1926 






























Sopranos: Pianists : 
Inez Barbour Adomaadien Huot 
I ‘a Bori exa ailowsky 
—— Dai Buell 
wey mise Josef Hofmann 
a ii Benno Moiseiwitsch 
ike, Gai Nikolai Orloff 
Maria Kurenko John Powell 
Hulda Lashanska Moriz Rosenthal 
Mary Lewis Olga Samaroft 
Joan Ruth Harold Samuel 
Mildred Seeba _ 
Louise Homer Stires eee, 
T : , 
Mar; Basia Vincente Ballester 
> we Reinald W. th 
Charles Hackett Clarence Whitehill 
Edward Johnson re . 
Allen McQuhae 
Cellist: Violinists: 
. Cecilia Hansen 
a Toscha Seidel 
Contraltos: Albert Spalding 
Merle Alcock Eduard Zathureczky 
Louise Homer 
Margaret Matzenauer Harpist: 
Marion Telva Sr 
Kathryn Meisle Salvatore De Stefano 


Special Attractions: 





THAMAR KARSAVINA and ADOLPH BOLM, 
with Bolm’s Ballet Intime 


THE LONDON STRING QUARTET 
“gy TRIO FELIX SALMOND 


TOSCHA SEIDEL 
HAROLD SAMUEL 





For terms, dates, and other information apply to 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc. 


Fisk Building 
250 West 57th Street New York 
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FESTIVAL ON COAST 
SURPASSES RECORDS 


San Francisco Throngs At- 
tend Opening Concert 
Under Hertz 


By Charles A. Quitzow 

San Francisco, April 25.—Verdi’s 
“Manzoni” Requiem, given on a larger 
scale than was ever before attempted in 
the West, with a chorus of 500 and or- 
chestra of 125 under Alfred Hertz, 
opened San Francisco’s second Spring 
Music Festival in the Exposition Audi- 
torium on April 18. Despite a down- 
pour of rain, fully ninety per cent of 
the seating capacity of 11,000 was oc- 
cupied. 

An ovation, in which the chorus joined 
with cheers, was extended Mr. Hertz on 
his appearance. A marked improvement 
over its performances of last year was 
noted in the work of the chorus, which, 
under the leadership of Hans Leschke, 
has developed a notable flexibility and 
responsiveness. 

The soloists were uniformly excellent. 
They were Helen Stanley, Mme. Charles 
Cahier, Rudolph Laubenthal and Alex- 
ander Kipnis. 

Three additional concerts will be in- 
cluded in the festival, which is being 
given under the joint auspices of the 
municipality and the Musical Associa- 
tion of San Francisco, which sponsors 
the symphony orchestra. Mr. Leschke 
was assisted in training the chorus by 
Eugene Blanchard and Glenn Woods. 

Tito Schipa, tenor, was greeted by 
a large audience, which demanded en- 
cores with an avidity seldom witnessed 
when he appeared in the Columbia Thea- 
ter under the management of Selby C. 
Oppenheimer. Arias from Massenet’s 
“Manon” and “Werther,” Scarlatti’s 
“Sento nel core,” Lagorgue’s “La 
Plainte,” Fauré’s “Clair de Lune,” De- 
bussy’s “La Mandoline,” Schumann’s 
“Walnut Tree,” Schipa’s “Sogno 
d’Amore” arranged from Liszt’s “Liebes- 





traum,” César Franck’s “Panis Angel- 
icus” and the Esparza-Oeta song, “Mi 
Viejo Amor,” made up the printed por- 
tion of the program. José Echaniz 
played the accompaniments and piano 
solos. 

Joseph D. Redding, composer of the 
opera, “Fah Yen Fah,” which had its 
maiden presentation at the Bohemian 
Grove, near here, and its European pre- 
miére recently at Monte Carlo, was given 
a public reception in the rotunda of the 
City Hall and presented by the Mayor 
with an engraved resolution expressing 
the city’s esteem on his return from 
Europe. The libretto of the opera was 
written by Templeton Crocker, also a 
San Franciscan. 

Lincoln S. Batchelder, San Francisco 
pianist, was soloist with Max Dolin’s 
Orchestra in the California Theater re- 
cently, playing Rubinstein’s D Minor 
Concerto. 





Peabody Conservatory Plans Installation 
of Large Organ 


BALTIMORE, April 25.—A four-manual 
organ will be installed shortly in the 
concert hall of the Peabody Conserva- 
tory, according to an announcement last 
week by Harold Randolph, director. The 


organ will be the largest instrument in 
the city, possessing sixty stops, chimes, 
harp and modern accessories. It will 
be a matter of prime importance since 
it will afford facilities for recitals by 
world-renowned artists. A new home 
for the preparatory department and 
changes necessitated by the installation 
of the new organ are among the other 
improvements planned for the summer. 





Yale Faculty Man Wins Anthem Prize 

NEW HAVEN, CONN., April 25.—H. Le- 
roy Baumgartner, a member of the fac- 
ulty of the Yale School of Music, has 
been awarded the prize offered by the 
American Guild of Organists for the best 
anthem submitted in the competition. 
The prize-winning anthem is to be sung 
at the national convention of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists in June. The 
first New Haven hearing took place in 
the United Church, of which the com- 


poser is organist. 
ARTHUR TROOSTWYK. 


Bela Bartok, Hungarian 
Composer, to Make Tour 


of America Next Season 
BUTT TTR eee 





Béla Bartok 


Béla Bartok, noted Hungarian mod- 
ernist composer, will make an American 
concert tour next season, according to 
an announcement from Concert Manage- 
ment Arthur Judson, which will arrange 
his booking. Bartok will arrive in 
America about Jan. 1, and will remain 
for at least ten weeks. He will appear 
here as pianist and conductor in his own 
compositions, and will also give a series 
of lecture-recitals in several cities under 
the auspices of the Franco-American So- 
ciety. Bartok will play his Rhapsody for 
piano and orchestra, Op. 1, and will 
give the premiére of his new Piano Con- 
certo in New York, probably with the 
New York Symphony. 

Bartok was born in Hungary, March 
25, 1881. He studied and later taught 


piano at the Royal Academy of Music in 
Budapest. His radical theories of com- 
position, based on folk music, have made 
him one of the most original figures in 
modern music. Several of his works have 
been presented in New York by the In- 
ternational Composers’ Guild, including 
a String Quartet and several other 
works, and by a number of soloists. The 
Cincinnati Symphony recently played his 
Dance Suite. The Budapest Opera will 
shortly produce his new opera, “The 
Bewitched Mandarin.” His works have 
figured extensively on the programs of 
the International Society for Contem- 
porary Music. 


DALLAS HOLDS CONTEST 








Music Teachers’ Association Conducts 
Annual Competition 


DALLAS, TEX., April 25.—An outstand- 
ing event was the concert by Walter 
Paul Romberg, violinist. His appearance 
was sponsored by the Schubert Choral 
Club. 

Grace Freeman and Henry La Bonte, 
violinist and singer, were presented be- 
fore the Dallas Professional Women’s 
Club in the Y. W. C. A. recently. 

The annual students’ contest of the 
Dallas Music Teachers’ Association was 
held in Bush Temple. Those who en- 
tered pupils in the vocal contest were 
Mrs. J. Roscoe Golden, Mrs. R. H. Mor- 
ton, Mrs. Robert Parks Bennett and 


Elizabeth F. Crawford. Pupils in the 
piano contest were from the studios of 
Frances Rather, Ruby F. Jahn, Julius 
A. Jahn, Mrs. D. S. Switzer and Irma 
Beck. In the violin department Walter 
J. Fried and Curt Beck were represented 
by contestants. Judges were Sam J. 
Losh, Fort Worth; W. E. Jones, College 
of Industrial Arts, Denton; Ellen Jane 
Lindsay, Fort Worth; Marion D. Mar- 
tin, Jeannette Tillett, Texas Woman’s 


College, Fort Worth, and Elizabeth 
Leake, Denton. Mrs. D. S. Switzer, 
president; Antonio Walters, treasurer, 


and Selma Tietze of the local association 
conducted the piano section. Hayden 
Jones, Edward Lisman, W. Paul Rom- 
berg and Hedley Cooper were also 
judges. Cora E. BEHRENDS. 
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A PIANISTIC SENSATION 


LEONORA CORTEZ American Debut 


WITH STOKOWSKI CONDUCTING 


A TRIUMPH! 


LEONORA CORTEZ scored AS BRILLIANT A SUCCESS WITH THE SAINT- 
SAENS C MINOR PIANO CONCERTO AS HAS BEEN ACHIEVED by any 
young artist in the distinguished history of the Philharmonic organization. She 
has a REMARKABLE BEAUTY OF TONE and POETRY OF INTERPRET A- 
TION. HER PERFORMANCE LAST NIGHT WAS SPLENDID.—Philadelphia 


SHE ROSE SPLENDIDLY TO THE OPPORTUNITY, combining skillful treat- 
ment of technical problems with a clear grasp of intent and LOVELY TONE. 
At the conclusion there was a loud outburst of clapping. Altogether the soloist 


must have HAD EIGHT OR NINE RECALLS.—Philadelphia BULLETIN. 
Stokowski Conducts Season’s Last Appearance Amid Glory 


Great interest attached to the American debut of Leonora Cortez, who RE- 
TURNED RECENTLY FROM A SUCCESSFUL EUROPEAN TOUR. 
a BRILLIANT TECHNIC. A TEMPERAMENT that undoubtedly insures other 
styles of playing to be as interesting as the SCINTILLATING things done last 
night.—Philadelphia RECORD. 


SECOND EUROPEAN TOUR (Fall 1925) 
HOLLAND 


American Tour starting November 22, 1925 
For terms and dates apply to 5. HUROK, INC., Manhattan Opera House, New York 


GERMANY 


ENGLAND 


She has 
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Boston Hears American Premiére of 
Violin Concerto by Serge Prokofieff 
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OSTON, April 27.—In memory of 

John Singer Sargent, Serge Kousse- 
vitzky conducted Siegfried’s Funeral 
March from “Gétterdimmerung” as a 
prelude to concerts given by the Boston 
Symphony on Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening. 

Of special interest was the American 
premiére of Serge Prokofieff’s Concerto 
for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 19, with 
Richard Burgin playing the solo. In 
spite of its great technical difficulties 


(it is said to be the most difficult violin . 


piece written), the Concerto is not-a 
virtuoso piece but rather a symphonic 
work. At a first hearing the music 


seemed strange and intangible, avoiding 
the vernacular of violin technic. It is 
singularly improvisational in its effect. 
There are no marked emotional lines, 
hardly any definite climaxes, yet the 
violin part calls for incessant and diffi- 
cult passage work. Though it is in- 
definite, elusive, cool, cerebral, it is never 
inchoate. Nor does Prokofieff tear 
rhythms and dynamics to tatters. A 
curious monotone of mood pervades the 
music. 

Of the three movements, Andantino, 
Scherzo and Moderato, the Scherzo was 
most liked. It is a sort of sublimated 
Cossack dance, of earthly Russian flavor. 
The Concerto as a whole is musical 
Sanskrit—an original, untrammelled, 
fancy-free experiment in pure music. 
Mr. Burgin was warmly applauded. 

Loeffler’s Poem “La Bonne Chanson” 
(after Verlaine) courted warmer sono- 
rities and more definitely poetic moods. 
It is written in Mr. Loeffler’s charac- 
teristic vein—punctiliously tasteful and 
artistically impassioned. Mr. Loeffler 
was called to the platform to acknowl- 
edge long sustained applause. 

The Overture to “Tannhauser” and 
Schubert’s Symphony in B Flat com- 
pleted the program. 

The Boston Symphony gave its second 
pension fund concert on Sunday after- 
noon. Mr. Koussevitzky’s program con- 
sisted of Strauss and Wagner works. 


Gives Unusual Music 


Agnes Hope Pillsbury at her Jordan 
Hall recital played a program of neg- 
lected piano music by Handel, Gluck- 
Sgambati, Haydn-Seiss, Heller, César 
Franck, Chopin, Debussy, Hier and 
Sears. Miss Pillsbury played these with 
excellent technical finish and with big 
tonal effects. 


Young Pianist Heard 


Susan Williams, a young Boston pian- 
ist, avoided routine in her recital in 
Jordan Hall. Apart from a Chopin 
group, her list consisted of rarely heard 
music by Granados, Rachmaninoff, 
Roger-Ducasse, Palmgren, Pick-Mangia- 
galli, Mompou, de Falla and Schumann- 
Liszt. Miss Williams played with de- 
lightful charm. 


Women’s Club Concert 


The Professional Women’s Club at its 
annual show in Jordan Hall presented 
fourteen reproductions in tableau form 
of Edwin A. Abbey’s “Quest of the Holy 
Grail.” The orchestra, composed of 
members and friends of the club, was 
under Belle Yeaton Mahn. Assisting 
instrumental soloists were Marjorie Pos- 
selt, violinist, and Naomi Hewitt, ’cellist, 
accompanied by Minnie Stratton Wat- 
son. Vocal soloists were Ethel Wolcott 
Ross, Carolyn Fisk Rae and Lucy van 
de Mark, sopranos, and Elva Boyden, 
contralto. Lucy van de Mark sang 
Elsa’s “Dream” from “Lohengrin.” 


Mme. Sylva Sings 


Marguerita Sylva, mezzo-soprano, as- 
sisted by Mario Cappelli, tenor, was 
heard in Jordan Hall on April 25. Mme. 
Sylva’s singing won applause. 


Trio Is Applauded 


The Fox-Burgin-Bedetti Trio appeared 
in Steinert Hall on April 24, under the 
auspices of the Women’s City Club of 
Boston. The Arensky D Minor Trio, 
Ravel’s A Minor Trio and the Mendels- 
sohn D Minor Trio were played by 
Messrs. Fox, Burgin and Bedetti with 
their usual beauty of assemblage. 

Lillian Prudden, soprano, assisted by 
William D. Strong, pianist, sang in 


Jordan Hall on April 25. Miss Prudden 
sang with charm of manner and with 
vocal beauty. Mr. Strong proved an able 
accompanist and played a group of Mac- 
Dowell pieces with musicianship. 


Opera Is Given 


The New England Conservatory pre- 
sented Humperdinck’s “Hansel und 
Gretel,” in German, in the Boston Opera 
House, for the benefit of the scholarship 
fund. Wallace Goodrich conducted. 
Jeska Swartz Morse was the Hansel; 
Bernice Fisher Butler, the Gretel, and 
Maria Claessens, the Witch. They were 
of the original cast when the work was 
given by the Boston Opera Company. 
Jeska Swartz Morse and Bernice Fisher 
Butler were former Conservatory stu- 
dents. Others in the cast were Charles 
Pearson, Marion Davison Duffie, Hazel 
Dunlap and Pauline Clauss. The Con- 
servatory chorus and members of the 
Conservatory student body also took 
part. The Conservatory Orchestra played 
the orchestral score. Mr. Goodrich had 
conducted performances at the Boston 
Opera, and the production was excep- 
tionally well handled. HENRY LEVINE. 





Dozen Players Resign 
from Boston Symphony 
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Although several resignations have 
been received, Mr. Brennan states that 
this is customary at this time of year. 
Among those who have resigned are 
Georges Longy, noted solo oboist, who 
has been active over a period of years 
in Boston; Clement Lenom, another 
member of the oboes and an associate 
with Mr. Longy in his school here; and 
Alwyn Schroeder, veteran ’cellist. Some 
nine other new men will be engaged for 
next year. 

Referring to the newspaper story, Mr. 
Brennan emphatically denied the more 
sensational details. The story in its 
purport alleged keen disciplinary meth- 
ods inaugurated by Mr. Koussevitzky 
at rehearsals. The 104 members had 
their first experience of Mr. Koussevit- 
zky in the role of strict disciplinarian, 
it was reported, when he banned smok- 
ing in the “breathing spells” at the sec- 
ond rehearsal of the orchestra at the 
commencement of the season. Hereto- 
fore, it was customary for the men to 
“tune up” on the platform. This was 
banned. 

Some of the members objected, it is 
alleged in the story, to the encore grant- 
ed “The Flight of the Bumble Bee,” a 
Scherzo from “Tsar Sultan” by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, but in this, too, Mr. 
Koussevitzky was upheld. Concerning 
the repetition of this descriptive piece, 
Mr. Koussevitzky is alleged to have 
said: “I like it; the artists liked to 
play it, and the audience wanted it re- 


peated. Why not?” 
In reference to rehearsal methods, 
newspaper stories intimated that Mr. 


Koussevitzky had adopted interpreta- 
tions of classic works widely at vari- 
ance with the readings of his predeces- 
sors in Boston, and that he had been an 
extremely stern taskmaster at re- 
hearsals, and any departures from his 
manner of interpretation by the players 
were “reprimanded in pointed French 
or German.” 

Mr. Brennan, when shown the story, 
said it was a gross exaggeration. “It 
is true,” he said, “that we are making 
replacements in the orchestra, some 
twelve in number. This is only follow- 
ing previous methods. Every orchestra 
in the country has replacements to make 
at the end of the season. The Boston 
Symphony as each season ends has cer- 
tain positions to fill for the ensuing 
year. I would like to emphasize the 
fact that the replacements this year will 
be made largely from this country. As 
for a drastic shake-up there is nothing 
to the story. Our aim is to better the 
orchestra in every way, and just as 
musicians’ years of usefulness begin to 
wane, it is necessary to replace them 
with better musicians.” 

The present season ends on Friday 
evening, May 1. Two concerts were to 
be given on that day, in deference to 
Mr. Koussevitzkv, who was booked to 
sail from New York on Saturday, May 
2, to lead concerts in London and Paris. 

W. J. PARKER. 





SUMMER 
MASTER 
SCHOOL 


June 29 to August 8 (Six Weeks) 


PROF. LEOPOLD AUER 


MASTER VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR OF THE WORLD 


PERCY GRAINGER 


WORLD RENOWNED PIANIST 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


FAMOUS SINGER and TEACHER 


RICHARD HAGEMAN 


NOTED COACH and ACCOMPANIST 


WILLIAM S. BRADY 


CELEBRATED VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


SERGEI KLIBANSKY 


INTERNATIONALLY FAMOUS VOCAL TEACHER 


ISAAC VAN GROVE 


CELEBRATED COACH AND CONDUCTOR CHICAGO OPERA 


CHARLES BAKER 


PREMIER AUTHORITY ON ORATORIO, CHURCH MUSIC AND CONCERT REPERTORY 


FLORENCE HINKLE 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST SOPRANO 


LEON SAMETINI 


RENOWNED VIOLINIST and TEACHER 


W. OTTO MIESSNER 


NOTABLE AUTHORITY on PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


CLARENCE EDDY 


DEAN OF AMERICAN ORGANISTS 
AND RESULAR FACULTY OF MORE THAN 100 ARTIST TEACHERS 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Prof. Auer, Mr. Grainger, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Brady, Mr. Hageman, Mr. Klibansky, 
Mr. Van Grove, Mme. Hinkle, Mr. Sametini, Mr. Eddy and Mr. Demorest have each 
consented to award Free Scholarships to the students who, after an open com tive 
examination, are found to possess the greatest gift for playing or singing. Free Scholar- 
ship application blank on request. 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES and DEGREES 
Teachers’ Certificates and the Degrees of Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Doctor 
of Music, Bachelor of Music Education, Bachelor of Oratory, Master of Oratory and 
Doctor of Oratory will be conferred at the end of each summer session upon _profes- 
sionals who have the required credits and pass a satisfactory examination. Full de- 
tails in Summer Catalog. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and sumptuous dormitory accommodations for men and women in college 
building. Piano furnished with each room. Prices reasonable. Make reservations now. 


Fall Session Opens Sept. 14 




















Complete Summer or Winter Catalog on Request. 


CHICAGO 
MUSICAL 
COLLEGE 


66 EAST VAN BUREN ST. (Sticae> Musical’) Chicago, Ill. 


The Leading and Largest College of Music and FELIX BOROWSKI, President ; 
Dramatic Art in America. Established 1867 CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 
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EVENTS AT DAWN STIR LOS ANGELES ye a 
Wagner’s “Mastersinger” Prelude and 
Philharmonic Plays Native Fag 2 Caprice” by 


Work—Schipa Hailed in 


Brilliant Concert 
By Bruno David Ussher 


Los ANGELES, April 25.—Impressive 
musical Easter services were held at 
the’ Bowl and the Coliseum. The first 


arranged by Mrs. J. J. Carter, attracted 
more than 50,000 persons. Thousands 
of people stood for hours, as even the 
hillsides adjoining the outdoor amphi- 
theater were crowded. Principal pro- 
gram features were solos by Alice Gentle, 
soprano; the Hollywood Community Or- 
chestra under Jay Plowe, and the Bul- 
lock Choral Society under William 
Tyroler. 

Fully 40,000 persons enjoyed the sun- 
rise program played by the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra at the Coliseum under 
Walter Henry Rothwell. This was the 
largest musical gathering ever as- 
sembled at this municipal stadium. 

Russian Easter hymns were sung 
under Modest Altschuler at the Del Rey 
services by the Bay Cities’ Music As- 
sociation Chorus. Mrs. Joseph Zucker- 
man, president, was in charge of the 
program. Tito Schipa, tenor of the 
Chicago Civic Opera, was.the star solo- 
ist of the occasion. 

The sixth season of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic was ended on April 11 
with ovations for Mr. Rothwell, conduc- 
tor, and the ensemble. The program 
included Brahms’ Second Symphony, 
“The Sorcerer’s Apprentice” by Dukas, 


Mr. Schoenefeld personally led the 
premiére of his work, which is dedi- 
cated to W. A. Clark, Jr. The com- 
position is based mainly on a Negro 
tune, and sounds well, despite a some- 
what old-fashioned instrumentation. It 


' was well liked and won for the composer 


a personal success. .- 

L. E. Behymer has resigned the presi- 
dency of the Gamut Club, which he has 
held for ten successive years. W. R. 
Berry, first vice-president, will be acting 
president until election of officers in 
June. Mr. Behymer’s action was occa- 
sioned through increasing demands of 
his managerial business and is much 
regretted by the club. 

The announcement of his withdrawal 
came at the end of a brilliant volunteer 
program by eminent artists, including 
Mr. Schipa, who also triumphed before 
a capacity house in a concert given un- 
der the Behymer management. 

Easter vacation visitors included Nino 
Marcelli, composer and conductor of San 
Diego. Mr. Marcelli won the first prize 
with his “Araucana” Suite at the 1923 
New York Stadium contest. He leads 
the San Diego Oratorio Society and 
High School Orchestra. 

Elias Hecht, manager and flautist of 
the San Francisco Chamber Music So- 
ciety, which will give some twelve con- 
certs in California next month, also has 
been here for a few days. 

Mme. Helen Thorner, lieder singer 
and coach, now living at Santa Maria, 
well remembered here, likewise was a 
welcome holiday guest. 





WICHITA FLOCKS IN MOTORS 
TO LINDSBORG “MESSIAH” 





Mrs. MacDowell and Tito Schipa Among 
Recent Concert Visitors—Club 
Programs Attract 

WICHITA, KAN., April 25.—Fully 200 
automobiles, from big Fageol parlor 
buses to festive Fords, and all loaded 
with music-lovers, went from this city 
to Lindsborg on a recent Sunday after- 
noon to attend the 130th performance of 
the “Messiah” by the chorus of Bethany 
College. In the forty-third annual 
performance of this work by the noted 
Lindsborg Chorus, Mrs. Lester Heckard 
of Wichita sang the soprano solo parts. 

Tito Schipa, tenor of the Chicago Civic 
Opera, in concert drew a_ good-sized 


audience to the Forum event. Mr. 
Schipa’s sincerity and artistry won the 
hearts of the audience, and eleven en- 
cores were given. José Echaniz, accom- 
panist, played two brilliant solo num- 
bers. The concert was the last in Mrs. 
Brown’s excellent series. 

Mrs. Edward MacDowell, in a lecture- 
recital at the High. School, was greeted 
by a record audience, which eagerly 
listened to her program. 

Nathaniel Dett, Negro composer and 
pianist, appeared ‘at the Roosevelt Inter- 
mediate High School in a recital of his 
own compositions. The concert was well 
attended and Mr. Dett warmly ap- 
plauded. 

Stanley Levey, pianist at the Wichita 
College of Music and Dramatic Art, 
gave a well attended and highly enjoyed 
studio recital at the College of Music. 

The Kansas City Little Symphony ap- 
peared at the Forum, after having given 
a matinée at the Wichita High School. 
Mrs. George R. Cowden, the assisting 
vocalist, was well received. 

A recent choral concert at the Wichita 
College of Music included two groups of 
songs by William Z. Fletcher, member 
of the faculty, which brought enthu- 
siastic applause; a movement of the 
Mendelssohn Violin Concerto, played by 
Florian Lindberg, also a member of the 
faculty, and Bruch’s Cantata, “Fair 
Ellen,” sung by the college chorus, with 
Mr. Fletcher leading. Amelia. Gilliland 
and W. Z. Fletcher were the soloists and 
Velma Snyder accompanist. Mrs. 
Fletcher and Miss Snyder were the ac- 
companists. 

The Saturday Afternoon Musical Club 
at a recent meeting presented Mrs. Laura 
Reed Yaggy of Hutchinson in a group of 
violin numbers, and Mrs. Susie Ballinger 
Newman and Mrs. Katherine Lewis 
Mechem in a group of compositions for 
two pianos. At another meeting the fol- 
lowing were heard: The Central Chris- 
tian Church Choir, led by Roy Campbell; 
a trio, including Esterre: West, Hugh 


Gill and Roy Campbell; Mrs. Roy Camp- 
bell, organist, and in three numbers for 
organ, piano and violin, Mrs. Campbell, 
Mrs. J. C. Newman and Duff Middletcn. 

A recent Twentieth Century Club pro- 
gram included a group of numbers for 
two pianos played by Mrs. J. C. Newman 
and Mrs. Kirke Mechem. The Twentieth 
Century Quartet, composed of Mrs. Carl 
Johnson, Mrs. Ruth Andrews, Doris 
Thompson and Mrs. Sue Fulton, sang 
numbers. 

Leonore Fisher presented her class of 
pupils in a studio recital. T. L. KREBs. 





Bangor Club Concludes Season 


BANGOR, ME., April 25.—Members of 
the Schumann Club were entertained re- 
cently in the home of Mrs. Wilbur Pierce, 
when a costume recital was given. A 
dramatic sketch was presented by Carrie 


O. Newman, assisted by Mrs. Henry F. 
Drummond, Mrs. Herbert Dunning, 
Josephine Wiggin, Mrs. Thomas Dono- 
van, Mrs. Roy Coffin, Lydia Adams, 
Helena Tewksbury, Mary F. Hopkins, 
Mrs. George T. Bowden and Mrs. Fred- 
erick W. Jackues. Musical soloists were 
Barbara Whitman, pianist; Mrs. Roscoe 
Wing, Bertha Davis, Ellen Peterson, so- 
pranos; Mrs. Henry F. Drummond, Ruth 
Newcomb, contraltos; Faith Donovan, 
’cellist. .The event marked the close of 
the club’s social year. 
JUNE L. BRIGHT. 


Hayes Scores in East Orange 
EAST ORANGE, N. J., April 25.—A ca- 
pacity house greeted Roland Hayes, 
tenor, when he appeared in recital at the 
High School under the auspices of Mrs. 


William S. Nelson. The -profound im- 
pression made by Mr. Hayes’ singing 
was well merited. His program ranged 
through music by Handel, Beethoven, 
Schubert and Wolf to familiar spirituals. 
The accompanist, William Lawrence, 
was applauded almost as much as the 
soloist. His work, especially in Schu- 
bert’s “Die Forelle,” was of a very su- 
perior order. PHILIP GORDON. 


Cucaco.—Kathryn Brot. contralto, 
who has already filled more than forty 


engagements this season, has been booked 
for a large number of appearances for 
the season of 1925-26. Her managers 
report thacv they have received thus far 
twice the number of requests for appear- 
ances by this artist in the coming year 
as in the present one. Many of these 
are return engagements. 


George Perkins Raymond, tenor, will 
sail for Europe on May 9 for appear- 
ances in Paris and other cities. He will 
return to America in October for his 
second tour under the management of 
Annie Friedberg. 
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ELECTRIFYING 


| the audience is no more a matter of 

\ magic than electrifying the auditer- 

”” jum. You can’t turn on the big spot 

light unless there are carefully laid con- 

duits and cables, with an expert in control. 

You can’t produce the cold shivers that pro- 

duce the cold dollars at the box office unless you 

have an equally carefully installed technique 
and are the expert in control. 
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You can sing in a room, before friends—but can 
you “put it across” the footlights—can you sing 
well at all times, under all conditions? If not— 


SPEND YOUR VACATION LEARNING. 


A complete operatic performance, an oratorio presen- 
tation—weekly public recitals—every opportunity for 
putting the student “en rapport” with his (or her) 
public is one of the specially emphasized features of 


THE CIVIC SUMMER 
MASTER SCHOOL of MUSIC 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
WILLIAM BREACH, Director 








The Vocal Department of this interesting Vacation 
conservatory is under the distinguished and masterly 
guidance of 


A. Y¥. CORNELL 


Many a singer has ‘been engaged by Mr. Cornell in 
his years of experience as a Choral Conductor. His 
knowledge of what is required of a singer is prac- 
tical, and his endeavor with his pupils is to make their 
work constructive from the start. Beside the tech- 
nique of the voice, interpretation and analysis of songs 
and scores plays a big part. 
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SECRETARY FOR A. Y. CORNELL 
607 CARNEGIE HALL 
New York City 
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STOCK GIVES MORE 
STRAUSS IN CHICAGO 


Bach Suite Is Also Feature 
of Program as Season 
Nears Close 


By Eugene Stinson 





CuHIcaGo, April 25.—The next to last 
pair of subscription concerts in the Chi- 
cago Symphony’s thirty-fourth season, 
given on April 17 and 18, brought to a 
hearing Bach’s Fourth Suite or “Over- 
ture,’ Strauss’ “Zarathustra” and a 


popular miscellany from the writings 
of Elgar, Moszkowski and Alfvén. 

The Bach Suite was pleasant music, 
though by no means possessing the in- 
terest of the second and third works in 
the set of four, which were heard on 
Frederick Stock’s programs earlier this 
year. The Strauss poem, on the other 
hand, seemed a welcome addition to the 
long list of this composer’s works which 
Mr. Stock has presented at regular in- 
tervals throughout the season. ‘“Zara- 
thustra” appears on Chicago lists less 
frequently than some of the other fa- 
mous scores in which Strauss has ex- 
ploited the possibilities of the modern 
orchestra. Yet, despite the intellectual- 
ism which takes the place with Strauss 
of feeling or inspiration, it is a more 
refreshing work than the thrice-familiar 
“Don Juan,” “Tod Und Verklarung” and 
“Ein Heldenleben.” Perhaps, when 
“Zarathustra” is as well known as these 
efficient show pieces, it will seem as 
limited in suggestiveness. 

Be that as it may, Mr. Stock’s audi- 
ences burst into cheers at both per- 
formances of a work which was con- 
ducted from memory and which was 
played with at least all the theoretical 
excellence for which the Chicago Sym- 
phony has been praised time and again. 

The light pieces which formed the 
concluding portion of the program may 
have been selected as a wholesome anti- 
dote. It seemed as if some work by 
Debussy would have been a more satis- 
fying choice than Elgar’s “In the 
South,” which was scarcely worth hear- 
ing. Moszkowski’s Intermezzo and Per- 
petuum Mobile, from an_ orchestral 
suite, were chiefly appropriate as a 
tribute to the composer’s memory. Alf- 
vén’s “Swedish” Rhapsody, “Midsummer 
Wake,” brought the concerts to a de- 
lightful conclusion. 

The series of children’s concerts ended 
on April 16, with a repetition of the 
April program, in which Yetta Wexler, 
a protegée of Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, 
was the excellent soloist. 





Lemare Dedicates Richmond Organ 


RICHMOND, VA., April 25.—Edwin H. 
Lemare gave an organ recital recent- 
ly at the Auditorium of the Seventh 
Street Christian Church, inaugurating 
the new organ recently installed. The 
auditorium was filled to capacity. J. 
Lamont Galbreath of Richmond, organ- 
ist of the church, was instrumental in 
bringing Mr. Lemare to Richmond. The 
recital was one of the finest ever heard 
by local music-lovers. Mr. Lemare was 
generous with his encores and gave num- 


early Spanish-California days of the 
Golden State. Mr. Wilson will utilize 
old Spanish folk-songs and hopes to use 
some unpublished melodies in the pos- 
session of descendants of old Spanish 
families living in Los Angeles. 

BRUNO DAvID USSHER. 





MUSIC IN SAN DIEGO 





Concert by Tito Schipa and Easter Ser- 


vices Are Features 


San Deco, CAL. April 25.—Tito 
Schipa, tenor of the Chicago Opera, ap- 
peared in concert in the Spreckles 


Theater as the closing attraction of the 
Amphion Artists,Course. His program 
was given in an artistic manner and was 
heartily applaudéd. José Eschaniz, who 
accompanied Mr. Schipa, shared honors 
with the singer: He gave several solo 
numbers that added much to the eve- 
ning’s pleasure. 

The, most impressive Easter sunrise 
service yet observed by San Diegans on 
Mount Helix was attended my more than 
7000 persons. A feature was the dedica- 
tion of a magnificent cross, built at a cost 
of about $50,000 by Mrs. F. M. White as 
a memorial toyher mother, Mary Car- 
penter Yawkey, who never missed one of 
these services. The cross ,is thirty-five 
feet high. Music was furnished by the 
San Diego Oratorio Society and a sym- 
phony orchestra ‘under Nino Marcelli. 
They gave excerpts from “Messiah.” 
Marie Kempley sang “I Know That My 
Redeemer Liveth” and Wallace Moody 
led the hymns. Rev. Roy Campbell con- 
ducted the service. W. F. REYER. 





Cecil Arden Sings in Florida 


TAMPA, FLA., April 25.—Cecil Arden, 
mezzo-soprano of the Metropolitan, was 
the soloist at the Easter Sunrise Serv- 
ice, under the auspices of the Egypt 
Temple Shriners. On the following eve- 
ning Miss Arden gave a recital before 
an audience that filled the Temple to 
overflowing. She was heartily received 
and had to add several encores. 


All the material in Musica AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 


CINCINNATI HEARS LAST POP CONCERT 





Symphony Ends Season in 
Request Program— 


Recitals Given 
By Philip Werthner 

CINCINNATI, April 25.—The last “Pop” 
concert of the Cincinnati Symphony was 
given under Fritz Reiner on April 12, 
when the program was made up of the 
“Unfinished” Symphony by Schubert, the 
Largo of Handel, the Second “Hun- 
garian” Rhapsody of Liszt, the “Sylvia” 
Ballet Suite of Delibes and the “1812” 
Overture by Tchaikovsky. The solo of 
Emil Heerman, concertmaster, in the 
Handel number was exceedingly well 
played, as was the entire program. 

The orchestra of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory gave its last concert of the sea- 
son, under Ralph Lyford, recently. A 
movement of the Second Symphony of 
Brahms, and two from the same com- 
poser’s Piano Concerto in D Minor, the 
latter well played by Karl Young; the 
’Cello Concerto of Lalo, played by Her- 
bert Weiss, and the “Freischiitz” Over- 
ture made up the list, with violin solos 


“by Alfred Hughes. 


Mr. Lyford also presented a large 
group of pupils in an Joperatic concert 
recently at the Cincinnati Conservatory. 


Howard Fuldner sang arias from “Mig- 
non” and “Samson”; Nettie Howard pre- 
sented an aria from “Mignon,” and Pearl 
Besuner numbers from “Pagliacci” and 
“Bohéme.” Other artists were Kathryn 
Reece Haun, Tecla Richert, Edward 
Smith, Martha Short, Stanley Johnson, 
Violet Sommer and Howard Hafford. 
The concert was distinguished by fine 
diction and thoroughly good delivery, 
which showed the training which the 
artists have received. 

The Cincinnati Syttphony Quartet, | 
composed of Emil mrman, Sigmund | 
Culp, Edward Kreinertand, Karl Kirk- 
smith, gave its third coneert in the Hotel 
Gibson on April 14, in & program that . 
included the Fourth Quartet of Milhaud | 
and the B Flat Quartet of Brahms. 

A program of Spanishpaimgié, 

sented by Walter Heerman,,* 
Sidney, Durst, head of thé’ department of | 
theory and composition at the Conserva- : 
tory, before the Fortnightly Club of Chi- 
cago on April 15. 

Dan Beddoe of the faculty of the Con- 
servatory presented his pupil, Emma 
Burkhardt-Seebaum, in an _ ambitious | 
program on April 15. 

The Woman’s Musical Club, 





Mrs. ! 


Philip Werthner, president, gave a May }:"* 


Festival program at the home of Mrs. |. 
James W. Brannin on the same day. 
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which the singers are used to working. 


which met with much approval. 








EDWARD HAR 


Pianist-Accompanist , 
TYPICAL NOTICES! 


(On tour this season with Althouse and Middleton) 


Schenectady Gazette—The work of the accompanist, Mr. Hart, was most delightful throughout 
the program, and in the operatic numbers he transformed himself into the orchestra »with 


(On tour this season with Paul Althouse) 


The Jackson (Tenn.) Sun—Mr. Hart played a group of piano numbers during the concert 
Besides executive brilliance he possesses a fine sense of , 
the value of tonal shading and is able to paint the most delicate pictures. 


| Personal Address: 6 East 36th Street, New York City 


Phone Caledonia 8026 














FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKY 





aap ee 
© Sweet, Minneapolis 
GALLI-CURCI 


Dear Mr. Proschowsky: 


Published by 





Author of “The Way to Sing” | 
| 
| 


says: 


C. C. Birchard, Boston, Mass. 
AMELITA GALLI-CURCI 


February 23, 1923. 


Having been associated with you for the past eight weeks, let me express my appreciation of your thor- 


Tee eetoate Ey 


- 
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ough understanding of the TRUE ART of singing and the intelligent simplicity of your elucidations, through 
which I have been able to discover and use new beauties in my own voice. It is with a feeling of great satis- 
faction that I commend to you those artists and students who seek the truth in singing—the beautiful and 
lasting art of “BEL CANTO.” Gratefully yours, 

AMELITA GALLI-CURCI. 


bers by Bach, Dubois, Boccherini, Offen- 
bach, Wagner, Liszt, and Hollins, and 
two of his own compositions. 

L. F. GRUNER. 



















Two Tenors Heard in Richmond 


RICHMOND, VA., April 25.—Justin 
Lawrie, tenor, assisted by Mrs. Henry 
Stern, violinist, and Louis E. Weitzel, 
pianist gave a recital in the Y. M. C. A. 
auditorium on April 16. The program 
was an unusual one and a capacity house 
responded warmly to it. Joseph F. 
Whittemore, tenor, was heard in the 
West Point High School in a recital 
given for the Twentieth Century Club. 
His program included many favorites 
such as “Who Is Sylvia” and “Vesti la 
Giubba.” He was accompanied by Irene 
Klise. L. GRUNER. 


Mr. William Mac Phail, 
Mac Phail School of Music, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dear Mr. Mac Phail: 

I am much interested to learn that Franz Proschowsky will teach a master class at the Mac Phail School 
of Music next June. I first met Mr. Proschowsky through Josef Lhevinne, the pianist, and read a book of 
his, then in M.S., entitled The Way to Sing. I found that his ideas were so nearly my own that I became 
interested in him to the extent of inviting him to be my “critic” and advisor. I found him to possess the keen- 
est ear I have ever encountered and an exact and thorough knowledge of the precious art of bel canto. He 
revealed to me new beauties in my own voice and I do not hesitate to say that his understanding of the voice 
is so thorough and his elucidation given with such definite simplicity that his is the finest vocal understand- 
ing of which I have knowledge. 


October 16, 1923. 





Believe me, 
Sincerely yours, 
- (Signed) A. GALLI-CURCI. 
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Mortimer Wilson to Compose Score for 
New Fairbanks Photoplay 


Los ANGELES, April 25.—Mortimer 
Wilson, American composer, who wrote 
the music for Douglas Fairbanks’ “Thief 
of Bagdad,” again has been engaged by 
the actor-producer to compose the score 
for the latest film, to be known as “Don 
Q.” This film is on the order of “The 
Mark of Zorro” and the locale is the 


Master Class at Mac Phail School of Music, Minneapolis, June 20 to August 1, 1925 


In the 


Summer Classes, Highmount, N. Y. (cutis) and New York City, August |} 


Fall Season open Sept. 1. For information, address Secretary 
74 Riverside Drive, New York | 


Telephone Endicott 0139 = 
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MOZART FEST} 


The Mozart Festival, organized by Mr. Walter Straram 
at the Theatre de Champs-Elysees, ended with the magnifi- 
cent concert which included the “Jupiter Symphony” and 
the extraordinary “Requiem” perfectly done. The in- 
terpretation of “Jupiter” was really a triumph of the most 
exquisite, sensitive and intelligent musicianship. Before a 
public where the professonials were not more conscious of 
the values than the laity. Walter Straram spent a prodigi- 
ous amount of talent, I will not say for nothing, but at least 
only for the delectation of the few connoisseurs. I have 
to repeat once more that in the present state of musical 
education of our public the perfect orchestral execution 
has become the most useless of coquetries. As long as 
nothing betrays the catastrophe obviously, a conductor can 
spoil no matter what composer. I have heard really dis- 
graceful performances of the most beautiful pages of our 
modern and classic musical literature being cheered. No- 
body considers the efforts made by a conductor to achieve 
impeccable interpretations. Very few music lovers realize 
of their own accord that the Mozart performances of 
Walter Straram were wonders of understanding and good 
taste. Those who heard his “Jupiter” and that surprising 
“Requiem” sometimes prolix, and sometimes exquisite, will 
never forget the delight of that pure style so perfectly 
expressed. 

A conductor whose chief virtue is certainly not tolerance 
and who surely is not considered blasphemous told me he 
was quite shocked to see the indifference of the audience 
when an artist of such exceptional worth took up the 
baton. His musical conception of the text maintains its 
superiority but even technically his realization showed sur- 
prising merit. 

In the “Requiem” for instance, a chorus surpassed 
itself, and one knows the perfect ensemble work is not of 
the blessings of France. Moreover, if the specialists were 
not blinded by questions of professional secrecy they would 
acknowledge that even the demeanor of this conductor, 
descreet, elegant and dignified, is a profitable lesson for 
the gesticulating virtuosi of the staff. There is in all his 
gestures a precision without stiffness and an ability of 
mind unspoiled by any error in taste. 


—Emile Vuillermoz, Candide, July 8. 


Among the most attractive of the recent concerts, we 
must count the Mozart Festival conducted by Mr. Straram 
at the Theatre de Champs Elysees. After the perform- 
ances, “Don Giovanni,” “Cosi Fan Tutte” and the “Mar- 
riage of Figaro,” it ended with a series of meritorious 
symphonic concerts. Mr. Straram’s inspiration in reviving 
in the public memory two masterpieces like the “Jupiter 
Symphony” and the wonderful “Requiem” cannot be praised 
too highly. Mr. Straram, moreover, conducted these two 
works excellently. He managed to regulate the details of 
execution with perfect care. One might argue about his 
individual conception of certain movements but he knows 
and with this everyone will agree how to emphasize unity 
of voices and orchestra, with the sound appreciation of 
the text and a sure instinct for style. Mr. Straram and his 
orchestra, composed of first stand players, merited the 
warm applause they received. 


Louis Veuillemin, Paris Soir, June 30. 


Mr. Walter Straram has engaged a cast of remarkable 
artists who have all been splendid interpreters of Mozart 
at the Metropolitan Opera in New York, at the Prague 


Opera and at the Scala in Milan. He has himself recruited 
an incomparable orchestra composed of the best solo 
players in Paris. He has ordered from Maxime, Dethomas 
and Dresa settings and costumes, which are incomparable 
in style and taste. He has given us in the pliable and en- 
dearing Italian language, which is in itself certain melody, 
performances of Mozart that have been a treat which the 
connoisseurs will never forget. The Mozart Festival has 
been a feast for the epicureans. It is quite natural that 
the great mass of consumers accustomed to a different 
flavor of cookery has not been capable of appreciating its 
flavor.—Candide, June 19. 


The Italian company which we are at present applauding 
is composed of excellent elements. It needed all the talent 
and authority of the perfect musician that Mr. Straram is 
to combine the elements to reach the final result. Mr. 
Straram succeeded in pages of “Don Giovanni,” the 
“Marriage of Figaro” and “Cosi Fan Tutte” in attaining a 
perfect unity that the Swan of Salzburg himself could not 
have denied. Among the artists of distinction who assisted 
him was Mme. Walska, whose work is familiar to us and 
whose artistic aspirations are undeniable. She merits spe- 
cial mention as she has been the moving spirit of that 
estimable attempt realized through her generosity and will. 

Fernand le Borne, Petit Parisienne, June 23. 


The Mozart Festival conducted by Mr. Straram in the 
Theatre de Champs Elysees is coming to an end. After 
excellent presentations of “Cosi Fan Tutte’? and the 
“Marriage of Figaro,” we saw again, with much pleasure, 
“Don Giovanni,” which remains without a doubt the 
brightest gem of that admirable crown. The Festival also 
included a series of concerts conducted impeccably by Mr. 
Straram. Preceding in an artistic and strict tradition, this 
estimable leader was remarkable particularly for his won- 
derful execution of the Mozart “Jupiter Symphony.” 

Ch. Pons, Eclaireur au Soir, June 25. 


I have so often deplored the lack of unity and discipline 
in our choruses and singers that today I must do homage 
to the perfect phalanx brought together by Mr. Straram. 
Fifty choristers interpreted under his leadership the won- 
derful “Requiem” of the divine Mozart to the utmost 
perfection. To everyone our sincere congratulations. The 
“Jupiter Symphony” which preceded it was interpreted 
with authority. One can disagree with Mr. Straram about 
the movements but we must do justice to his artistic 
integrity and musical knowledge. 


—France Theatrale, July 5. 


The interpretations of the Mozart Festival under Mr. 
Straram have been really remarkable in their exceptional 
musicianship. The authorities and professors may discuss 
this or that movement or shading but the audience that 
seeks in Mozart not pedantic pleasure but musical delight 
was conquered by the grace, the suppleness and the 
astonishing vitality of the performances. The orchestra 
assembled for the Festival united the very best instru- 
mentalists of Paris. The desk players of the woodwind 
sections, particularly, were incomparable virtuosi. The re- 


sult was an instrumental color of inimitdle disti 
One would have liked to encore certain @fornell 
offered so much impeccable elegance and cii—ming | 



















but alas, who is there today to appreciate i ished 
tions? The interpreters of “Don Giovani,” “Co 
Tutte” and the “Marriage of Figaro” were recruiter 
the great stages of two continents. Thed@jthree 
works performed under the direction of (alter S 
were set and costumed with excellent judgtgnt by | 
Dresa and Maxime Dethomas. Three verpeautif: 
certs completed the delicate and impressi¢@ribute 
the friends of Mozart, if they are not ungraifil, will 
remember thankfully. { 


—Emile Vuillermoz, La Revue A. cale, . 


! 


The performances of the sparkling “Gj Fan 
are among the best that Walter Straram given. 
interpretation was remarkable. In_ thef#Marria 
Figaro” we heard Mme. Ganna Walska, w face s 
curiously like the portraits of the Coun Casti 


On the programs of the two concerts, whi Mr. S 
presented between the operas, there werefmong 
“The Jupiter Symphony” “Marvel d’ecritun? the ex 
for flute and harp which was delightfully} layed | 
Moyse and Miss Laskine, and the exquifB “Req 
We admired again the precision, the clifness a 


telligence and the harmonious sensitivene#pof the: 
formances, whereby one movement ) unnot 
gesture, a look, the conductor guided arffanimat 


orchestra, which for a long time, has see@d labo 
stylicized. This hardly noticeable moven#® seem 
triumph of science on the optic telegraph, {®% arm s 
the evolutions of certain great stars of th(Baton. 


Paul Dambly, Petit @rnal, , 












For the Mozart “Requiem” Mr. Walter #§ram e 
a limited number of singers, not more t#® fifty. 
amazing what impetuous brilliancy and Melting 
ean be obtained from so small a force. But it i 
still more astonishing to listen to the impffsive ar 
balanced sonority, particularly in the occa#fal grou 
By well balanced, we mean, not only the d#fnic ev 
result of a well timed rehearsal of the Mferent 


but the immediate response of the voice the | 
the leader. The admirable “Requiem” ref ed a s 
and warm interpretation which was _ pré as v 
interesting; fully worthy of that incon#fFable ; 
piece. We must praise the chorus and ®. Strar 


well as the four soloists for their refreshin#erforn 
As a matter of fact, Mr. Straram’s twéBoncert: 
among the most beautiful presentations the — 
Festival. An excellent interpretation offfhe del: 
“Jupiter Symphony” preceded the “Requif§” 

The week before, Robert Casadesus, a fnist o 
perament, played with his usual ability the zart Cc 
in D and the Concerto for flute and harp 
performed by Lily Laskine and Mr. Moy: 


Raymond Charpentier, Co 


e exq 


dia. Ju 
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The Mozart Festival ended with an affable « 
where the “Jupiter Symphony” and the uiem 
performed to perfection with exception? §Mderst 
by Walter Straram. Though many of "ffolicag 
fuse to attribute a meaning to the wor! §Pu<ical 
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believe, that it is this mysterious and rare quality that will 
make the interpretations of Walter Straram unforgettable. 
It is impossible to give a more subtle, more sensitive, 
more lively interpretation of the “Jupiter.” It is impossi- 
ble to express it with more taste and judgment; to give 
with more delicacy and melodic style the sonority of this 
masterpiece. 

Under heroic conditions which the public does not even 
suspect, Walter Straram has placed himself in the first 
row of our great French conductors and has proved his 
ability to put new life into old works. The dramatic 
presentations of “‘Don Giovanni” of “Cosi Fan Tutte” and 
the “Marriage of Figaro” and the very beautiful concerts 
that followed them endeared Mozart to many of those well 
meaning musical fanatics who are always a trifle daunted 
by classic glory. I think that Mme. Ganna Walska who 
wanted to do homage to the master of Salzburg and Walter 
Straram who realized it, have never had a greater ambition 
or a greater reward. They will find themselves well paid 
for their effort with the admirable result. 

Emile Vuillermoz, Excelsior, June 30. 


The interpretation that Mr. Walter Straram gives to 
the “Jupiter Symphony” is excellent—Clear and fine with 
the right proportion of nervous energy and grace. Fur- 
thermore, the whole program has been worked out so 
conscientiously that it does great honor to Mr. Straram’s 
artistic sensibility.—Courrier Musical, July 1. 


In the Mozart Festival, Walter Straram puts up a re- 
markable defense for freedom of interpretation and man- 
ner. The artists of the Scala or the Metropolitan Opera 
dominate their parts with tried virtuosity. The decora- 
tions and costumes of the Festival have been exquisitely 
designed and sumptuously carried out by Maxime 
Dethomas, Bertin and Dresa. But even this new Mozart, 
more smiling, younger, so graceful and vital will not con- 
quer our classicists without difficulty. Mr. Straram, who 
is one of the most subtle and complete musicians I know, 
has not enough solemnity and dictatic purpose to impose 
reverence on the uninitiated. His performances, which 
are at the same time delicate and forceful, will be under- 
stood by real artists. I advise them to hear “Don Giovanni” 
that they may taste the flexible style and pure orchestral 
interpretation, the exquisite work and the intelligent and 
sensitive power of Straram, who achieves effects of light- 
ness, grace or dramatic power with an incomparable 
dignity and artistry. Let the music lovers go and listen 
to the performances of Straram. They will be converted 
by the beautiful pages which despite their simplicity and 
charm have become intimidating.—Liberte, June. 


Let us be thankful to Mr. Walter Straram for his ad- 
mirable performance of this masterpiece which despite 
his fame is little known. Mr. Straram’s conducting is 
remarkably precise of the orchestra and the chorus as 
well as the quartet excellent. A fine performance of the 
“Jupiter Symphony” began this concert, the best of the 
Mozart Festival.—Georges Pioeh, Paris-Soir, June 28. 


Mr. Straram has gathered together a remarkable orches- 
tra of French players as well as vocalists of the first order, 
whom he is leading in finished performances. 

—Gustave Bret, l’Intransigeant, June 7. 
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OLD AND NEW SETTINGS OF SONGS 


FROM SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS 


ELEBRATIONS of the anniversary of Shake- 

speare’s birth last week served to bring up 
anew various considerations of the Avon bard’s part 
in the music of our day. Aside from many operas 
founded on the plays, with a little handful of suc- 
cesses among an appalling number of failures, and 
the various orchestral works deriving their inspira- 
tion from the same source, there is no escaping the 
Shakespeare song. 

Probably no poems in any language have been set 
to music so often and by so many musicians, and 
this in spite of the almost universal admission that 
the lyrics scattered through the plays are, in most 
instances, indifferent Shakespeare. Only here and 
there do the words of these songs flash with the 
genius that lifts so much of the dramatic dialogue 
to the pinnacles of great art. Commonplace verses 
that never would have survived independently of the 
plays, and which bespeak haste, carelessness and a 
purpose merely to fit words to a tune for enter- 
tainment’s sake, have tempted music makers through 
three centuries. 

Composer after composer, from Thomas Morley 
to Edward German, has labored to give musical 
substance to such baubles as “It was a Lover and 
his Lass,” which, as poetry, would have to be placed 
below the works of innumerable forgotten Eliza- 
bethans. But considerable research would be neces- 
sary to find musical settings of passages that every 
Shakespearean student thinks of when he ponders 
the greatness of the English dramatist. This is not 
to be explained away solely on the grounds of the 
lyric character of the songs, as compared to seg- 
ments of the blank verse. Composers may have re- 
alized that only three or four of their number, in 
all the history of music, have been capable of ade- 
quate musical expression of Shakespeare’s greater 
lines, stripped of the paraphernalia of opera and de- 


pendent solely on musical inspiration to match the 
power of the words. 

The songs, then, though representative of Shake- 
speare the entertainer and handy man, rather than 
of Shakespeare the genius of poetry and drama, 
continue to tempt the makers of music. The num- 
ber of settings of “Under the Greenwood Tree’”’ 
(neither the best nor the worst of these lyrics), 
probably would be beyond all belief, if a total of 
those put forth since Shakespeare’s day could be 
accurately stated. 

Most of the music used in the poet’s own day has 
gone to oblivion with its singers. Probably the 
words were adapted in many or most instances to 
traditional airs current when the plays were writ- 
ten, but now utterly lost. When any effort is made 
to compare modern settings with older ones, the 
comparison is likely to be chiefly with songs of the 
century after Shakespeare’s death, in most in- 
stances the earliest that have been preserved. This 
music, while of genuine English flavor, reflects the 
spirit of the Restoration and of the Hanoverian 
era rather than of Elizabethan days. 


* * * 


Yet, juxtaposition of the old and the new, as 
illustrated in a song recital in New York last week 
by John Coates, the veteran English tenor, raises 
questions which composers of today may do well 
to ponder. Mr. Coates sang alternative old and new 
versions of a dozen of these songs, and in virtually 
every instance the old shamed the new, in-so-far 
as the music was a tonal projection of the poem; 
though, of course, the modern songs had complexi- 
ties that gave some of them a purely musical in- 
terest not inherent in the more naive and straight- 
forward versions of the earlier day. The listener 
inevitably came to feel that even when the modern 
writer felt the mood of the song as keenly as his 
antecessor, he did not similarly react, phrase by 
phrase, to the poetic value of the words; or, if he 
did, that he was more concerned with his musical 
mood-picture as a picture, and with his composi- 
tion as a composition, than he was with a lyrical 
statement of the subject matter of the poem. 

Here, perhaps, lies what will be considered in 
after years the salient weakness of so many of our 
present-day songs. They seem to be conceived pian- 
istically, for the sake of chord successions, key 
transitions, suspensions, cross-rhythms and other 
purely musical considerations, as distinct from the 
poetic demand of the words. If our composers 
have happily divorced themselves from songs of 
mere tune, which treated words primarily as voca- 
bles for tone, they have to an extent put words in 
a similarly subordinate position. In swinging to 
the opposite extreme, that of a variety of musical 
impressionism, they seem to append their voice 
parts as afterthoughts to compositions which are 
virtually complete as works for the piano, 

This variety of post-Debussy writing, prevalent 
in both England and America, can scarcely be 
brought into alignment with the principles of the 
Germanic lieder composers, whose songs—piano 
part as well as voice—were primarily expressions 
of the poems, phrase by phrase. It is even more in 
conflict with the drastic dicta of Moussorgsky, who 
sought (perhaps in the extreme) to preserve the 
inflections of the spoken word. Debussy’s marvel- 
ously natural dialogue in “Pelléas et Mélisande” ap- 
parently has influenced our moderns much less than 
his orchestral and pianistic impressionism. 


* * * 


Not because they are difficult to sing, or because 
they seem bizarre to fogram tastes, but because they 
often flout the natural sequence of accents, time 
values and inflections of the words, the unusual in- 
tervals and phrase endings which modern writers 
frequently employ to avoid the dreaded cliché, tend 
to give their settings of the Shakespeare songs an 
atmosphere of the artificial and the superficial, as 
compared to the best of the older ones. 

Fashion supplants fashion, in music as elsewhere, 
and it is not unfair to our present-day song writers 
to believe that their often drifty evasiveness is as 
much a mode of our day as the empty bravura of 
our grandsires was of theirs. In either instance, 
something foreign to the words tends to defeat the 
effect of Shakespeare’s own bluff lyricism. 

If Dr. Arne’s occasional florid embellishments 
are now to be viewed as undesirable concessions to 
the style and mannerisms of his day, what will the 
verdict of the future be with regard to meandrous 
manipulations of texts on the part of composers 
who are primarily interested in harmonic or rhyth- 
mic novelty? oe 
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Harpist Expounds Instrument to Negro “Mammies” 


When Mildred Dilling, harpist, recently took a brief 
vacation at the end of a concert season that allowed 
almost no time to breathe, she chose to spend it on an 
old plantation near Montgomery, Ala. The artist re- 
lates that she was particularly charmed by the custom 
of the Negro servants gathering about the verandah 
in the evening and singing genuine “sperituals.” Al- 
though many of these had to do with heavenly harp- 
playing, she found that the native troubadours did not 
know what this instrument looked like, and were com- 
pletely dumfounded when she demonstrated its uses 
to them. Miss Dilling, who will sail for her ninth visit 
to London and Paris in May, is. pictured with Aunt 
Sally (left) and Aunt Fannie Plato, two ex-slaves, who 
were born on the plantation before the Civil War. 


Kahn—Although best known as financier and art 
patron, Otto H. Kahn, chairman cf the Metropolitan 
Opera board of directors, is noted for his thought-pro- 
voking addresses and writings. Mr. Kahn, who is now 
traveling in Europe and Northern Africa, recently pre- 
pared a short article on his experiences in Morocco for 
the Paris newspaper, Le Matin. 


Verlet—Among foreign musicians who have accepted 
citizenship in the United States is Alice Verlet, color- 
atura soprano, who is well-known for her appearances 
a few years ago with the Paris and Chicago operas. 
Miss Verlet became a full-fledged American citizen 
last week, when she received her second papers of nat- 
uralization. The artist has appeared in concerts since 
locating in this country. 


D’Alvarez—Dangers sometimes lurk in catapulted 
nosegays. Recently Marguerite D’Alvarez was the re- 
cipient of a beautiful jade plaque, which she has since 
had attached to the long chain of jade which she has 
worn for many years. The donor—who is unknown to 
Mme. D’Alvarez—carried away by enthusiasm, threw 
the plaque to the artist as she finished a group of 
songs. It narrowly missed hitting her, and this was 
only avoided because she had quickly turned to walk 
off the stage. 


Firestone—One of the favorite pastimes of Nathan 
Firestone of the San Francisco Chamber Music Society, 
apart from carefully investigating every clue pertain- 
ing to old violas, consists in seizing all spare moments 
for the hobby of motoring. He knows his car as he 
does his viola and is not often caught on the highway 
with a few extra parts of his engine scattered about 
the countryside! He is one of the most enthusiastic vis- 
itors to the big automobile shows and knows the “ins 
and outs” of all the latest motor appliances. 


Denton—Cratinus, the Latin poet whom Horace 
extols, didn’t think much of well-water as an aid to 
inspiration, but advised the ruddy flow of wine to stim- 
ulate the musical arteries. Similarly, Oliver Denton, 
pianist, says that the idea for his program of three 
concertos, which he presented recently in New York, 
came to him while sipping a glass of 1880 Tokay at 
the Café de la Paix in Paris. There may be those 
who will say that the same idea would have come 
to one while sipping a glass of ginger ale at a chop 
house in Manhattan, but the artist is doubtful if he 
would have hit upon such gems under such circum- 
stances. Mr. Denton went to Bermuda recently for rest 
and inspiration. 


Stravinsky—A eulogy of American musical condi- 
tions was pronounced by Igor Stravinsky in an inter- 
view given upon his recent arrival in Paris from his 
tour of the United States. “I expect America to bring 
us new things in music,” he is quoted as replying to a 
question on the state of our native appreciation. “The 
skyscrapers inspired me as leading to new conceptions 
of art. What work, what energy there is in that coun- 
try! American jazz is elemental, and therefore the 
music of the future will have to take it into account. 
It is a mistake to look on Americans as unmusical. 
They are really music-conscious and show a great love 
for the art. What particularly astonished me was the 
way they reacted to modern music.” 
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Bs Cantus Firraus. Jr 





Alphabetic Antics 


OME kind soul sends us a clipping from a Pacific Coast newspaper, with 
the jotting, “How is this for a headline?”—“GLADSOME GILDA’S 


GALLIVANTING GARNERS GLEE.” 


We were prepared to “shush” at 


such carryings-on in Verdi’s heartbroken heroine, until we reflected that 
the lady in question was probably, instead, a devotee of South Sea Dances. 


But the alliterative genius of the copy 
desk man awoke a mad desire for emu- 
lation among the comrades of Cantus 
Firmus, Jr., and all business was dis- 
carded until other gems of consonantal 
unity were turned out. 

“How’s this?” cried Leander, one of 
our typewriting henchmen: 

“Baleful Boris Burns Bitterly Because 
Bells Bim-Bom.”’ 

“Excellent!” we cried paternally. 
“Edgar, you surely can turn an epitaph 
on Carmen?” 

Like a flash Edgar spoke up: 

“Crafty Carmen Coos’ Coercively, 
Causing Catastrophic Capers.” 

* ok * 


Opera Plots for All 


EFORE we could check Edgar—who 
has a mathematical mind, he was 
babbling: 
“Delightful Des Grieux Dents Darl- 
ing Demimondaine’s Dominating Dis- 
position, Drawing Dire Death.” 


“Ernani_ Earnestly Embraces’ En- 
thralling Elvira, Entailing Emperor’s 
Enmity.” 

“Fickle Faust Flirtatiously Filches 


Frail Female Friend’s ’Fections—” 

“Stop!” we commanded. “There is a 
limit even to Cantus’ endurance. We 
bet one week’s subscription to MUSICAL 
AMERICA for your mother-in-law that 
you can’t do one fer Q and Z!” 


* * * 


Hard Ones 


6séTT.AKE you up!” exclaimed Edgar ex- 
citedly. Then in triumph he cried, 
after a moment’s thought: 

“Querulous Queen-of-Spades’ 
Quietus Queers Quixotic Quest. 
from Tchaikovsky!” 

We could well believe it. 
Z?” we said relentlessly. Edgar was 
plainly at his last gasp. We chortled 
as he shouted: “Zanyish Zampa Zealous- 
ly Zings Zintillating Zongs Zorrow- 
fully!” 

“’Twon’t do!” we said with the cold 
austerity of your judge at a piano con- 
test, as he puts a black mark after the 
name of any youthful artist who has 
performed ‘“Maiden’s Prayer.” 

“T don’t care!” sobbed Edgar. “J 
tried.” Then, as an afterthought, he 
gurgled: ‘“Mother-in-law may read the 


Quick 
That’s 
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poultry fanciers’ journal. She ain’t 
awfully musical anyway!” 


* * * 
Songs 


ONGS without words! 
Pretty things they were— 
And are! 
Mr. Mendelssohn wrote them afternoons 


When it was too wet 

For golf; 

Or evenings when there weren’t enough 
For a hand of bridge, 

Or Mrs. Mendelssohn had lent 

The Mah Jongg set 

To the neighbors. 


Songs without words! 
They are still with us, 
But forgotten. 
Forgotten and dusty. 
Oh, very dusty! 

For we have progressed 
Beyond mere 

Songs without words, 
And now listen, 
Willy-nilly, 

To Songs Without Music! 


What are we waiting for, 
O my heart? 
You know, don’t you? 
Of course you do! 
We are waiting, 
Hopefully, 
Prayerfully, 
And ’fis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished, 
For a Musical Play 
Without Songs! 
EDWARD W. BARNARD. 
* * * 


Commercial Candor 


N the display window of a New York 
publisher appears the following 
legend: 
“Biographies of Composers and Musi- 
cians.” 
* * o 


A Dead Issue 


[From a Correspondent’s Concert Report] 


HE program notes “reminded the 

audience that Moszkowski’s death had 
been denied somewhere in Europe, not, 
however, by the person in question, 
whose information on the subject would 
be most completely reassuring.” 
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Chopin’s Concerted Works 


Question Box Editor: 

What works did Chopin write for piano 
and orchestra and why are they seldom 
played? H. K. 

Reno, Nev., April 21, 1925. 

Concertos in E Minor and F Minor; 
Andante Spianato and Polonaise Fan- 
tasia on Polish Airs, Op. 13; Krakoviak 
Rondo, Op. 14; Variations on “La Ci 
Darem,” Op. 2. These are seldom played 
because the orchestration is thin. The 
Andante Spianato is occasionally played 
as a piano solo. 

’> £3 


French Opera in America 


Question Box Editor: 

When and where was the first French 
opera given in this country? N. J. 

Boston, April 25, 1925. 

O. G. Sonneck in his valuable book 
“Early Opera in America” says that as 
far as he has been able to discover, the 
first opera in French given in the United 
States was “La Servante Maitresse’”’ by 
“Pére Golaise,” given in Baltimore on 
June 14, 1790. This was obviously a 
French version of Pergolese’s “La Serva 


Padrona.” The same fall, Audinot-Gos- 
sec’s “Le Tonnellier” was sung in New 
York, the same troupe giving Rousseau’s 
“Le Devin du Village,” the libretto of 
which was also used by Mozart for “Ras- 
tien and Bastienne.” 

> 9 9 


Most Played Works 


Question Box Editor: 

What were the most popular violin 
pieces and piano pieces on concert pro- 
grams in New York during the past 
season? Yr. Dw 

Brooklyn, April 25, 1925. 

For violin: Lalo’s “Symphonie Espa- 
gnole,” the Bach Chaconne, Tartini’s 
“Devil’s Trill” Sonata; for piano: Cho- 
pin’s B Minor Sonata, Beethoven’s “‘Ap- 
passionata” Sonata, Schumann’s Sym- 
phonic Studies. 

9? 9 9 


The “‘Language”’ 
Question Box Editor: 
What is meant by the “language” of 


an organ pipe? X. Z. 
Annapolis, Md., April 23, 1925. 


A projecting shelf or ledge within the 
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mouth of a flue pipe which deflects the 
wind rushing through the “foot” or lower 
part of the pipe. 
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Offenbach’s Operas 
Question Box Editor: 


Will you kindly publish a list of Offen- 
bach’s operas? Which are considered 
the best? Are they really interesting 
musically? y. oe 

New York City, April 2, 1925. 

Offenbach wrote over ninety stage 
works, a list far too long to be published 
in the Question Box. Consult Grove’s 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians for 
complete list. Some of his best known 
operas are “Barbe Bleu,” “Belle Héléne,” 
“Princess Toto,” “The Grand Duchess,” 
“Madame Favart,” “Orphée aux Enfers,” 


“Perichole,” “Princess of Trébizonde,” 
“Tales of Hoffmann.” All Offenbach’s 
works contain some music that has re- 
tained its freshness. He had a genius 
for rhythm and many of his melodies 
are very beautiful. His operas, as a 
whole, however, sound thin to our ears, 
and the librettos in most cases are so 
local as to time and place to have only 
a slim interest now. 


7°? 9 
Contralto Range 


Question Box Editor: 


Is it necessary for. a contralto to be 
able to sing High C? ~F 

Fort Wayne, Ind., April 22, 1925. 

No; but a contralto, especially if she 
expects to sing opera, must have a good 
high B Flat. 
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ARL TOWNER, conductor and com- 


poser, was born in Washington, 
D. C., on March 3, 1890. He early 
showed  pro- 


nounced musical 
talent, and when 
quite young was 
taken to Cali- 
fornia, where he 
attended the 
public schools. 
Entering the 
College of the 
Pacific in San 
Jose, Mr. Towner 
attracted atten- 
tion to his excep- 
tional gifts as 
composer and 
conductor, and was active in many 
student productions, also holding various 
posts as organist and choirmaster in 
neighborhood churches. At his gradu- 
ation from the college in 1910, with the 
degree of Bachelor of Music, a program 
made up entirely of his compositions, 
including a violin and piano sonata and 
several male choruses, was presented. 





Earl Towner 


Mr. Towner continued his musical edu- 
cation in San Jose and San Francisco, 
with Harris C. Worcestor, Wilbur Mc- 
Coll, Wallace A. Sabin and William J. 
McCoy, and later studied composition 
and conducting under George W. Chad- 
wick of Boston, and voice with Stephen 
W. Townsend. Moving to Fresno, Cal., 
Mr. Towner was made conductor of the 
Fresno Symphony, a position he held for 
eight years. In addition to leading 
these concerts, he conducted several fes- 
tivals and composed and directed music 
for the “Pageant of Dionysus,” pre- 
sented at the Spring Festival in Fresno. 
Mr. Towner is now head of the music 
department of the State Teachers 
College at San Jose. He has written 
three operas, “Babylon,” “The Revela- 
tion” and “The Red Record.” Orches- 
tral works, cantatas, choruses, anthems, 
songs, and works for piano and organ 
have also come from his pen, as well 
as four books on harmony, theory, his- 
tory of music and a chorus book for 
male voices. His works have been per- 
formed by the Boston, Minneapolis and 
Fresno symphonies, the Boston Apollo 
Club, Chicago Mendelssohn Club, Seattle 
Amphion Society and many other promi- 
nent organizations. 
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Gilbert and Sullivan Jubilee Has 
Really “Nothing to Do with the Case” 
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[Continued from page 3] 





In the present production of “The 
Mikado” several liberties are taken with 
tradition. William Danforth’s Mikado 
has the well remembered Gilbertian 
swing and Marguerite Namara’s Yum- 
Yum, except for a bobbed wig and an 
ending to “The Moon and I” which is 
an octave higher than Sullivan expected 
it to be, makes no radical innovations. 

But never was there such a Ko-Ko as 
Lupino Lane’s. He punctuates his 
rhymes with somersaults, handsprings 
and interludes of specialty dances. He 
is an acrobatic Ko-Ko, a cockney Ko-Ko, 


so untraditional as to be almost Gilber- 
tian. That is, if Gilbert had thought 
of it, it would have been “so typically 
Gilbertian”; but since a Follies comedian 
invented it, it is “rank heresy.” 
“Princess Ida” is set in a cardboard 
toy fortress, which may or may not be 
intended to look symbolical; and, al- 
though it has always been rated with 
“Ruddigore” as a “Gilbert and Sullivan 
failure,” it has been discovered that, like 
Ruddigore,” it has the elements of suc- 
cess. “Princess Ida” is better Gilbert 
than Sullivan; and, unfortunately, as it 
is now presented, it has a singing chorus 
that hasn’t been trained to speak and 
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some very charming actresses who could 
easily be a little more traditional, -at 
least so far as diction is concerned. 

The rival kings have the same bur- 
lesque majesty that is in Danforth’s 
Mikado. Detmar Poppen is a pompous 
Falstaffian King Hildebrand and Robin- 
son Newbold, also no newcomer in the 
Savoy school, a malevolent and kindly 
King Gama. They make their lines tell, 
as do the three knights and the three 
courtiers. Sudworth Frasier’s Hilarion, 
Bertram Peacock’s Florian and Scott 
Welsh’s Cyril abound in humor. They 
understand the spirit of travesty. 

The women take themselves quite 
seriously—probably the students of 
Castle Adamant did—but they should be 
more unconsciously amusing at it. 
Tessa Kosta is a charming Princess, who 
needs a little of the strict Gilbertian 
routine before she becomes the Princess 
Ida. Both “Princess Ida” and_ the 
“Mikado” are pretentious productions, 
but then so were the originals. Gilbert, 
it is said, copied the Japanese costumes 
from importations and hired a Japanese 
to teach the chorus how to use their 
fans. “Patience” was a bit amateurish, 
perhaps like the aesthetes of the 
‘nineties, and it had a whimsicality and 
charm that might otherwise have been 
lost. 

There will, it is said, be other Savoy 
operas next season. We may even 
achieve an opéra comique, with a réper- 
toire company to play them. But En- 
glish opéra comiques seldom succeed. 
The Savoy did for fourteen years; then 
it broke up. Not because of a dispute 
in policy, not because Gilbert and Sulli- 
van were written out, or D’Oyly Carte 
wouldn’t give them a large enough per- 
centage, but for one of those trivial 
quarrels which usually disrupt impor- 
tant matters. Gilbert and D’Oyly Carte 
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My dear Mr. Wells, 


ning, March 3 Ist. 


sincere appreciation, believe me, 





For dates and terms address: EVELYN LIGHT, 87 Pinckney St., Boston, Mass. 


JOHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


I wish to send you my very warmest thanks for your splendid singing 
as Soloist at the concert with orchestra of my St. Cecilia Club last eve- 


Your fine work, both in your group of songs and in the two com- 
positions with orchestra and chorus, was one of the outstanding features 
of the evening, and the warmth and response from the audience was 
the best recognition of the beauty and finish of your work as a singer. 


I should think that you would feel proud of the distinction which you 
now possess of having been engaged as Soloist at the concerts of our Club 


more often than anyone else in its history. 


With best wishes to you for the future and with renewed thanks and 


New York, April Ist, 1925 


Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) VICTOR HARRIS, 


Conductor 








had an argument about the purchase of 
a carpet for the office—the biographers 
call it a “difference of opinion concern- 
ing an item of expenditure.” Sullivan 
sided with the manager against his 
librettist, and the partnership which had 
produced ten Savoy operas was dissolved. 
The differences were later settled and 
the three again became friends, but 
never was there another opéra comique 
in England. 

Gilbert and Sullivan have come back 
to New York, not as an art theater, not 
in answer to the demands of the colyumn- 
ists and the music critics, but simply as 
theatrical ventures which do not de- 
mand royalty payments. Broadway audi- 
ences know nothing of the Gilbert and 
Sullivan tradition. They want to be 
amused. Gilbert and Sullivan delights 
them, not as literary satire, not as the 
flower of English comic opera, but be- 
cause its songs can be hummed and its 
rhymes remembered, because its bur- 
lesque is as topical today as it was at 
the end of the last century. Gilbert, 
perhaps more than Sullivan, has kept 
the tradition alive, despite his own para- 
doxical prediction that posterity would 
probably know as much about him as 
he would about posterity. 

HENRIETTA MALKIEL. 


ALBANY CLUBS ACTIVE 








Song Recital and Operatic Program Are 
Leading Events 


ALBANY, N. Y., April 25.—Vanda 
Nomiscos, Russian soprano and pupil of 
Marcella Sembrich, gave her final Amer- 
ican recital in Chancellor’s Hall, under 
the auspices of the Albany City Club. 
She will soon sail for Paris, where she 


will make her début in opera this sum- 
mer. Miss Nomiscos gave a delightful 
program, interpreting folk-songs of her 
land in costume. She was also heard 
in arias from Mozart’s “Marriage of 
Figaro” and David’s “Pearl of Brazil” 
and in French and English songs. 
Charles Gilbert Spross was her accom- 
panist. He also played a Scherzo of 
his own, a Nocturne by Grieg and a 
Delibes-Dohnanyi Waltz. 

Members of the Monday Musical Club, 
led by Lydia F. Stevens, sang excerpts, 
in costume, from “Faust” and “Aida” 
at the Easter Monday afternoon pro- 
gram. Mrs. Frederick Bowen Hailes 
was Marguerite. Marietta N. White 
appeared as Aida. Mrs. John J. Carey 
sang the part of Amneris. Mrs. Floyd 
Mallette, Grace Held Waldbillig, Mary 
Whish, Mrs. Harold N. Guyer, Mrs. 
Herbert B. Morse and Mrs. W. D. K. 
Wright were in the ensemble. Mrs. 
John A. Howe was stage manager, and 
Lydia F. Stevens, accompanist. 

The second of a series of talks on 
“The Development of Music” by Russell 
Carter, State supervisor of music, was 
given Monday in connection with num- 
bers by the Albany Community Chorus. 

W. A. HOFFMAN. 


CHICcAGO.—Harriet Case, soprano, was 
soloist on the program given by the Mu 
Xi Chapter of the Mu Phi Epsilon 
sorority at the Cordon Club. She gave 
songs by Rabey and Zandonai and part 
of Landon’  Ronald’s “Summertime 
Cycle.” Others heard were Margaret 
Wilson Lagerquist, McAllister Knapp, 
Marian Coryell, Cora Kiesselbach, Le 
Roy Hamp and Hilda Brown. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA’S GUIDE for 1925 


Edited and Compiled by MILTON WEIL 


Is Now in Preparation 


@ MUSICAL AMERICA’S GUIDE. 
as the Standard Book of Reference of the musical activities and information of the 


now in its fifth annual edition, is recognized 


q The 1925 GUIDE will contain many important additional features, and in every 
way will be more complete than previous issues, including a select list of teachers, 
schools, colleges, conservatories throughout the country and also a list of leading 
available artists for opera and concert in this country. | 


Price, Cloth, $2.00 


@ It is retained throughout the year as the Book of Reference and is in continuous 


use, 


@ As an ADVERTISING MEDIUM it is recognized as being unequalled, as 
proved by the appearance in it each year of the advertisements, increasing both in 
number and size, of prominent Concert Artists, Teachers, Managers, Music Pub- 
lishers and well-known houses in the musical industries. 
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International Music Week Celebration 
Will Bring Programs by Many Groups 
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talent among young and _ non-profes- 
sional musicians in the inter-borough 
contest, for which trials have already 
been held in many districts, and to the 
special feature of an inter-racial music 
festival, which the Mayor praised as a 
work of Americanization and which will 
be held at the International House. 

Lewis Richards, harpsichordist, is in 
charge of the festival, which will be di- 
vided into two programs, one on Mon- 
day evening, May 4, and the second on 
Tuesday evening, May 5. 

The complete program, as announced, 
will make of the first evening a Spanish, 
English, Gaelic, Scottish, Indian, Hun- 
garian, Ukrainian and Lithuanian mu- 
sicale. The second night, May 5, will 
bring forward the Armenians and Poles, 
the Belgian, French and Dutch groups, 
the Yugoslavs, Russians, Finnish groups 
and Swedish choruses. On the after- 
noon of May 3 the public will join in a 
big community “sing” in Central Park. 

The music department of Teachers’ 


Peter W. Dykema, will provide daily 
programs. Columbia University Exten- 
sion is giving a festival under Walter 
Henry Hall, including numbers by the 
Madrigal Singers, “The Dream of Mary,” 
a modern miracle play, and Edward 
Elgar’s “King Olaf” by the University 
Chorus and orchestra. 

The National Association of Organ- 
ists, in cooperation with the American 
Guild of Organists and the Society of 
Theater Organists, has arranged its 
Fourth Annual Festival, to be held in the 
Wanamaker Auditorium, admission to 
which will be free, every afternoon. 

A demonstration contest will be held 
in Carnegie Hall on the evening of 
May 7, in which some of the highest 
winners of the Interborough Contest will 
be given a written opinion of their play- 
ing by eminent musicians. The judges 
include Leopold Auer, Efrem Zimbalist, 
Franz Kneisel, Harold Bauer, Leopold 
Godowsky and Sergei Rachmaninoff. 
Each afternoon of Music Week preced- 
ing the demonstration contest, the final 
Interborough Contests will be held in 


be given. Choruses of the public schools 
will assemble in Carnegie Hall on May 
8 and on the following morning there 
will be a competition of school orches- 
tras in the Capitol Theater. 


A public music memory contest is to 
be given in Town Hall, New York, on 
the afternoon of May 5, under the aus- 
pices of William Knabe & Company, 
with Erwin Nyiregyhazi at the piano. 

Music Week is also being observed in 
various territorial dependencies, such as 
the Virgin Islands, where the observance 
will center in the city of St. Thomas, 


under the direction of Alton A. Adams, 


supervisor of public school music. In 
Ketchikan, Alaska, the active mover has 
been Florence E. Tobin. The _ local 
chairman is Mrs. Van Fisk. Music Week 
at Manila has been sponsored by the 
Manila Monday Musical Club, Mrs. 
Henry B. McCoy, chairman. At Hilo, 
Hawaii, the chairman is Mrs. Jarrett 
T. Lewis. 


There will be a partial celebration in 
Ancon, the Canal Zone, and Porto Rico 
has joined the movement. Horace M. 
Towner, its governor, is on the honorary 
committee. 


Inquiries have come to the National 
Music Week Committee from England 
and Japan, and it has been requested 
to send literature to American welfare 
workers in the Orient. There will be a 
fair sized observance of Music Week in 


Canada, owing to the initiative of the 
Canadian Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music. 


In Boston a feature of the week will 
be a band and orchestra conclave in- 
clusive of all the New England States. 
This is also a part of Boston’s Civic 
Musical Festival, under the auspices of 
the New England Festival Association, 
Mrs. William Arms Fisher, president, 
which will be held in the Boston Arena 
on May 9. 


Sponsorship of Chicago’s Music Week 
is in the hands of the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Women’s Organizations, with its 
music chairman, Mrs. Ora Lightner 
Frost, in active charge. The Federation 
of Women’s Organizations will give a 
spring breakfast in the Morrison Hotel. 
The Cable Company will give a prize 
to the boy or girl who writes the best 
theme on “What Music Means to Our 
City.” A noon program in Kimball Hall 
is being turned over to the Friends of 
the Aged, through the courtesy of W. W. 
Kimball Co., which will bring members 
of institutions to the concert.. Mayor 
Dever is honorary chairman of Chicago’s 
Music Week. 

The cities of Westchester County, 
N. Y., will gather in White Plains, where 
a feature will be the performance of 
winners of an elimination contest as 


College, Columbia University, under 


Town Hall and gold medal awards will 























NOVAES 





“The great woman pianist of the present.” Glenn Dillard Gunn, Chicago Herald-Examiner, 


Nov. 24, 1924 


. Electrified large audience in third New York Recital, w. y. £v. Post 


N. ¥. TIMES 
MME. NOVAES’ FAREWELL 


Pianist Enthusiastically Applauded in an All-Chopin 
Program 








Mme. Guiomar Novaes appeared in an all-Chopin pro- 
gram at her farewell recital in Town Hall yesterday 
afternoon. The admirers of the pianist had gathered in 


numbers ard they had the felicity of hearing Mme. 
Novaes at her best. Sometimes it was undiluted Chopin, 


at other times he came through the imaginative and 
emotional processes of a singularly sensitive mind; the 


empire of the one and the magnetism of the other awoke 
an al-eady responsive audience to a high degree of en- 

















thusiasm. 

It was in the sonata in B flat minor that Mme. Novaes 
made her deepest appeal. She played it impressively 
and with genuine emotional power. At the conclusion 
she was recalled four times. The mixed group of four 
pieces which followed resulted in four encores and when 
Mme. Novaes ended her program with the Fantasie, 
Opus 49, there was the familiar compliment of the 
audience rushing down to the platform and waiting for 
as many encores as the pianist would give them. 

April 12, 1925. 














N. Y. SUN 


moter camer mmm ne 
MME. NOVAES GIVES FINAL RECITAL 


Mme. Guiomar Novaes, the talented Brazilian pianist, 
gave her final recital of the season in Town Hall Satur- 
day afternoon and offered an all-Chopin program to the 
obvious delight of an enthusiastic audience. Mme. Novaes 
has rarely played better than she did in the B flat minor 
sonata. Her style, touch and tone were admirable and 


her clear interpretation revealed all the musicianly qual- 
ities brought forth by a sensitive mind of fine and subtle 











understanding. There was imagination, emotional depth 





and a wide range of brilliant colors directed by Mme. 
Novaes’ admirable technical equipment. After the con- 





cluding number, the fantasie, op. 49, there was a gener- 


ous list of encores. 
April 13, 1925. 











Last VICTOR red seal, double face 
record just released with great suc- 
cess. Over 10,000 already sold. 


Dance of the Gnomes. Liszt 


Witches Dance.MacDowell sed 





N. Y. EVENING POST 


NOVAES’ FAREWELL RECITAL 

No artist could ask for a warmer or more obviously 
genuine display of appreciation than greeted Guiomar 
Novaes at her farewell recital of the season, Saturday 
afternoon in the Town Hall. She responded to the re- 
ception by adding four encores after the third of the four 
parts of her performance and several more at its con- 
clusion, 

It was an all-Chopin program, opening with the bar- 
carolla, opus 60, ending with the fantasie, opus 49, and 
having as its chief offering the sonata in B flat minor. 
Mme. Novaes gave a studious interpretation of the 
sonata, playing the funeral march with feeling as well 
as skill and bringing out the subdued rush of the last 
movement with notable expressiveness. 


Then came a miscel aneous group—the impromptu in 
F sharp, two mazurkas, a nocturne opus 62, No. 1, and 
an etude, opus 25, No. 12—which provided the player with 


an onportunity of displaying her talent in varied aspects. 
Mme. Novaes is as impressive in the power with which 
she renders compositions as in her delicacy and sureness 
of touch. All these qualities shone in her playing Satur- 
day and at the end of her program drew to the edge 
of the platform as many of her auditors as could find 
room there, to watch at close range the flight of her 


fingers through as many encores as she could be induced 
to give. Not until the curtains were pulled together did 


the eager listeners desist from their demands for more. 
April 13, 1925. 


N. ¥Y. HERALD TRIBUNE 


Mme. Novaes began the B flat minor sonata tempestu- 
ously, with crashing climaxes, marked variations of 
pace, and a large degree of contrasted color, with her 


familiar fluent and ingratiating quality of pianistic tone. 
She did notable work in the F sharp impromptu, which 


opened the third group—the first had been devoted to 
the Barcarolle, Op. 60—and the colorful, temperamental 


quality often characteristic of her playing marked to a 
striking degree the etude, Op. 25, No. 12, which preceded 
the closing F minor Fantasy. 

The Brazilian pianist, whose technical mastery needs 
no repeated encomiums, granted three encores during 
the program, and two at the close, and numerous hearers 
clapped hopefully for more until the descending curtain 
sent them home. April 12, 1925. 
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Is America Sowing Wild Oats or Precious Seed? 
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By MAY MORGAN CHADWICK 


MERICA has never gone through 
the peasant stage, that condition 
in which folk-art germinates, and there- 
fore has not, until recently, cultivated 
a musical idiosyncracy of her own. For- 
merly an effort was made to rear an 
edifice without true foundations, and 
this attempt, lacking the refining proc- 
ess which smooths away crudities of the 
soil and shapes the product for immor- 
tality, has in many instances involved 
making bricks without straw. Never- 
theless, the real harvest is in sight: it 
will, perhaps, spring from our present 
jazz seed. 

This is a thesis which Dr. Sigmund 
Spaeth, critic and lecturer, has ex- 
pounded in a series of addresses given 
in many American cities; and for a 
doubting Thomas to hear him discuss the 
question is to experience conviction. Dr. 
Spaeth, in short, preaches a new gospel! 
—the “Gospel of Jazz.” 

“America has never gone through the 
peasant stage,” he reiterates. “We 
never sprang from American soil, but 
were transplanted, being practically full 
grown mentally. Most of the early 
settlers were English gentlemen, who 
settled in the South, or Puritans, who 
made their homes in New England. 
These Puritans knew little music, re- 
pressing all emotional outlet as of evil 
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Dr. Sigmund Spaeth, Critic and Lecturer 


origin. Their only musical relaxation 
consisted of psalm tunes, as colorless, 
rigid and prim as themselves.” 

As for the origin of Indian music and 
whether or not it can be termed typically 
American, Dr. Spaeth asserts that the 
Indians themselves were only a “geo- 
graphical accident” and thus no more 
American than later settlers. He be- 
lieves them to have migrated to this 
country long ages ago, before the cata- 





Kelley Prize Work and Women’s Chorus 
to be Heard at Biennial 


Los ANGELES, April 25.—Edgar Still- 
man Kelley’s symphonic work, “The Pit 
and the Pendulum,” which recently won 
the orchestra composition contest of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, 
will be played for the first time by the 
Portland Symphony at the Federation’s 
Biennial Convention in Portland, Ore., 


in June. This work was submitted un- 
der the pseudoym of “Stephen Ran- 
dolph.” Mrs. W. V. Goodfellow an- 


nounces that the Women’s Lyric Club 
will send a chorus of eighty voices to 
the biennial, to compete unofficially with 
the strong chorus of the Fortnightly 
Music Club of Cleveland, Ohio. A “Na- 
tional Luncheon” will be held at the 
biennial by the Sigma Alpha Iota Na- 
tional Music Sorority, affiliated with the 
National Federation, with several hun- 
dred chapter members present. Mrs. 
Cecil Frankel, program chairman of the 
Federation, who made the announce- 
ments, is a member of the Kappa Alpha 
Alumnae chapter. The Mu Phi Epsilon 
National Sorority has voted to affiliate 
with the Federation. 
BRUNO DAvip USSHER. 





John McCormack Sings in Omaha 


OMAHA, NEB., April 25.—The musical 
public of Omaha filled the Auditorium 
to hear John McCormack in a song re- 
cital recently. As in former visits, Mr. 
McCormack began his program with a 
classic group and included Irish folk- 
songs. Lauri Kennedy, ’cellist, and Ed- 
win Schneider, accompanist, were as- 
sisting artists.. A two piano concert by 
Irene Trumble and Eleanor Jane Lear, 
pupils of August M. Borglum, was given 
in the ball room of the Hotel Fontenelle 
recently. MARGARET GRAHAM AMES. 


Indianapolis Wakes Early to Hear 
Youthful Choir 


INDIANAPOLIS, InND., April 25.—Im- 
pressive Easter music was given by the 
Ogden Junior Chorale at sunrise on 
Easter Sunday, several thousand people 
assembling at Monument Circle where 
a choir of ninety boys and girls sang 
under Mrs. James Ogden. At half-past 
six o’clock the chimes of Christ Church 
were played by Warner Williams, after 
which a quartet of cornets accompanied 
the singers. The program included one 
of the fifteenth century old French 


carols. Harry Moore, boy soprano, sang 
“TI Know That My Redeemer Liveth.” 
PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT. 





Paris Teacher Removes Studio 


Regina A. de Sales, teacher of sing- 


ing, who maintained a studio in New 
York several years ago but who has 
been teaching in Paris in recent seasons, 
has removed her studio to her perma- 
nent residence at 10 Rue Le Verrier, 
which is near the Luxembourg Garden. 
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clysm of nature which destroyed an 
overland route, possibly from Asia. 

“Speaking further of so-called ‘native’ 
music,” he continues, “this was so in 
name only, having come over with the 
English who settled in the South. Some 
of it still survives in the mountains of 
Kentucky, where Lorraine Wyman and 
Howard Brockway collected the best of 
it. Traces of these borrowed English 
folk-songs are also to be found in the 
cowboy songs of the far West. 

“The New Orleans ‘coon’ songs, or 
Negro melodies, are really a mixture of 
French and Negro, or Creole, with traces 
of Spanish intermingled. 

“To sum it up, the real American 
folk-music of today is jazz. It is the 
only national, spontaneous, natural mu- 
sical expression which has ever come 
out of America. 

“The criticism of jazz so far has been 
that there have been no composers of 
sufficient inventive power to create a 
melodious background that is_ really 
worth while. Therefore they have bor- 
rowed tunes from earlier composers and 
have dressed them up attractively.” 

Dr. Spaeth speaks of jazz as “primi- 
tive, crude, obvious, cheap and trivial” 
but as “expressive of the restless surge 
of the times.” Though vulgar elements 
have crept into it, the vulgarity is 
typical also, he says, since we are 
going through a transition stage, in 
spite of the elaborate civilization at our 
disposal. 


Regarding the future of jazz, Dr. 
Spaeth believes that George Gershwin’s 
“Rhapsody in Blue” shows the possible 
progress of the jazz form, though not 
the complete expression of it. 

“We have tried,” says Dr. Spaeth, “to 
be what we are not. We have pretended 
an interest in the most aesthetic arts, 
an interest which may have been sin- 
cere with a few choice souls but with 
which the average American has been 
entirely out of sympathy. I suggest we 
be more honest with ourselves. It is 
more important that a man sincerely 
like some sort of music than pretend 
to like the very best. If his taste is 
sincere, even if crude, there is hope for 
him. As he hears more music of all 
kinds he will inevitably come to appre- 
ciate the better class, because common- 
place, transient music grows wearisome 
after repeated hearings.” 





Kansas City Hails Pianist 


KANSAS City, Mo., April 25.—Mollie 
Margolies, pianist, of the faculty of the 
Horner Institute of Fine Arts, was heard 
in the Ivanhoe Auditorium recently, this 
being her first recital in this city. To 
a formidable program, which included 
the Gluck-Sgambati “Melodie,” Gluck- 
Saint-Saéns “Caprice from ‘Alceste,’” 
the Gluck-Friedman “Ballet of the Happy 
Spirits” and the Bach-Busoni “Cha- 
conne,” Miss Margolies brought gifts de- 
veloped to a high degree. Crisp, clean 
technic and delicacy of style made 
charming miniatures of the Gluck ar- 
rangements. Broad treatment and virile, 
ringing tone characterized the “Cha- 
conne.” BLANCHE LEDERMAN. 








SOPRANO 


esting. 


genuine talent for singing. 


| with ease. 





~ MILDRED ORNE. ~ 


Ample range and good musical use of a voice 
of very promising quality made her songs inter- 
She has a rythmical sense which will 
develop with years, and her English is clear. A 
large audience approved.—7The Chicago Journal. 


Miss Orne has a voice of lovely quality and has 
The tone was espe- 
cially clear in the upper register and produced 
She has the idea how to tell a story, 
and showed that she had the right notion. A 
singer of genuine talent and unusual promise. 
— The Chicago Evening Post. 
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Famed Old Fiddles That Kings Owned 
Sound Golden Tones in Modem Halls 
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tery of San Marco, where it was laid 
out in a glass case to spoil. 

“Finally serious objections were made 
which resulted in its removal. A sim- 
ilar case is that of the famous Partello 
collection of violins which was at first 
left in the Museum of Washington. 
Such things should not be, when really 
fine old fiddles are at such a premium. 
It is discouraging to the violinist and 
also unfair to the maker. 

“Violins are not like works of art. 
Their beauty is not, for the main part, 
in their form and varnish, but in their 
tone. Unlike little children, they should 
be heard and not seen. Every year sev- 
eral hundreds of dealers and individual 
fakers knock at my door with ‘genuine 
Stradivarius violins.’ Some of them are 
even convinced of the authenticity of 
their wares and show labels as proof. 
It means nothing to one who knows that 
spurious labels are placed in almost 
every violin. The intention was not an 
evil one in the beginning, for it merely 
referred to that master whose violins 
It has since, 
however, become a common means of 
counterfeit.” 

Some violinists will swear by a Guar- 
nerius and others by a “Strad.” Few 
are they who see equal merits in both. 
Fritz Kreisler is among them, having 
owned a 1732 and a 1737 Guarnerius as 
well as several Stradivari. Of course. 
these two types are not the only good 
instruments. There were many other 
old masters who made wondrous fiddles, 
Amati, Bergonzi, Gaspar di _ Salo, 
Guadagnini, Montagnana, Maggini, Ru- 
gieri, and in France and Germany such 
masters as Lupot and Stainer. 

David Mannes uses a Maggini which 
is dated 1600, only half a century after 
Andreas Amati had _ been making 
“rebecs,” those queer’ three-stringed 
forerunners of the violin. Mr. Mannes’ 
Maggini formerly belonged to Leopold 
Damrosch. Toscha Seidl uses A Guadag- 
nini, of which many tales could be told. 


Thelma Given, who has, by the way, 
quite a collection of valuable instru- 
ments, stands by her two Amati stead- 
fastly. Jacques Thibaud, who formerly 
played upon a Carlo Bergonzi dating 
back to 1700, is now the owner of a 
Strad which was once the property of 
Baillot. 

Bronislaw Huberman tells about the 


‘most wonderful incident in his life. In 


June, 1905, he was invited by the munic- 
ipality of Genoa to play upon Paga- 
nini’s violin. That was the second time it 
had been touched since Paganini had used 
it himself, the first time being the event 
of Camillo Sivori’s visit there. Francis 
Macmillen acquired his fine fiddle 
through the generosity of a titled ad- 
mirer. After his London début Lady 
Palmer made him a present of a Stradi- 
varius dated 1721 and valued today at 
not less than $30,000. 


Listened to Trees 


Vlado Kolitsch, Croatian violinist, has 
had the use of the violin which Jacob 
Stainer made for Prince Lobkowitz in 
prison and which Mozart used during his 
visit to Prague. The story is told of 
Jacob Stainer that he followed wood 
choppers, listening when trees fell 
till his ears discovered the “singing 
tree” which he used for his violins. 

Jascha Heifetz is the owner of two 
very valuable Guarnerius violins, one 
dated 1737 and the other the ex-Ferdi- 
nand David. The composer-violinist 
was a life-long friend of Mendelssohn, 
who dedicated his Concerto to him. For 
a romantic fiddler, just fancy the tales 
to be woven around this violin! 

Efrem Zimbalist is. a connoisseur of 
rare fiddles. He began to collect them 
while giving a series of concerts in 
Berlin in 1922. His greatest acquisition 
is “Titian,” a 1716 Strad which he pur- 
chased in Paris for $33,000. It is an 
important addition to his collection, 
which has at odd moments included in- 
struments by Amati, Gagliano, Rugieri, 


Montagnana, Goldfiller, Battista, Gua- 
dagnini, Guarnerius and others. Mischa 
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Elman also has a collection including an 
Amati, which he used for twelve years, 
and two genuine Strads, one of which 
is the 1722 “‘ex-Willy Burmester,” and 
the other which he picked up in a shop 
in Paris while having his bow repaired. 

The witchery of the violin for the 
violinist is obvious, but for the collector 
it is strange. Very often the greatest 
fiddle fanciers do not play at all. In 
reading through a list of the names 
of owners of rare instruments one finds 
society’s queens, senators, novelists, 
dentists and many other persons whose 
avocation is not their vocation. Gillot, 
the great pen manufacturer, was an 
ardent collector, as was Charles Reade, 
the author. It is generally known that 
Henry Ford purchased, through some one 
else, the fine old Guarnerius of San 
Franko. 

Some do not buy violins for a hobby, 
but for a good investment. Perhaps one 
of the earliest dealers in Strads was the 
Count Cozio di Salabere, who not only 
hoarded the instruments of Antenio but 
likewise those of his pupils and many 
by Guadagnini. 

Numbered among the greatest collec- 
tions are those of Lyon & Healy, Wur- 
litzer, Hart, Senator Clark, Hawley, 
Partello, Gillot and many others. 

_ “Some parts of the world,” says Leo 
Cherniavsky, violinist of the trio bearing 
that name, “are utterly untouched by 


the mania for violin collecting. In many 
towns of Africa, where civilization 
walks hand in hand with primitive 


people, dealers have no conception of 
the value of fiddles. Many fine violin- 
ists go to the European colonies in their 
old age, perhaps die of tropical fever, 
and their instruments, many of them 
very valuable, are sold for a song. I 
bought my violin, which is not a Stradi- 
varius but a good model of the old 
Cremona school, for the outrageous sum 
of $10, and the poor old dealer, fear- 
ful that he had overcharged me, offered 
a good cheroot to top the bargain!” 

While the old violins remain a mystery 
forever in the matter of their composi- 
tion, varnish and tone, perhaps several 
centuries anon our descendants will talk 
in awed terms of the luthiers of the 
twentieth century. There are many fine 
violin makers today, such as Hill in 
London, descended from one of the 
earliest London luthiers, and in America 
we are not without talented craftsmen. 
August Gemiinder was admired by Sara- 
sate, who played upon his Amati model 
and said it was as good as the original. 
Then there is Henry Benton of New 
Orleans, whose instruments were praised 
by Jan Kubelik, and the two Josephs, 
Carlysle and Collingwood, and many 
others. 

It may happen that in the far future 
some perfectly good American names, 
from which no bastard labels will be 
derived, will mean more to the fiddle 
fancier in making his collection than 
that which impressed Longfellow so pro- 
foundly in his “Tales of a Wayside Inn”: 

“The instrument on which he played 
“Was in Cremona workshop mad 

“And in the hollow chamber thu: 
“The maker from whose hand it came 
“Had written his unrivalled name: 

“ANTONIUS STRADIVARIUS.” 

H. M. MILLER. 





Frank Deeley, tenor, a pupil of Bruno 
Huhn, was soloist recently in perfor- 
mances of Stainer’s “Crucifixion” at the 
Crawford Memorial Church and at the 
Church of the Atonement, both in New 
York. 








EICHHEIM CONDUCTS 
WORKS IN CLEVELAND 


Sokoloff Men Also Give “Lon- 
don” Symphony—Trio in 
Bloch Nocturnes 
By Florence M. Barhyte 
CLEVELAND, April 25.—In the seventh 
program given in the Cleveland Orches- 
tra’s series of subscription concerts in 
Masonic Hall, Henry Eichheim was guest 
composer in two of his own compositions. 
“Malay Mosiac” and “Chinese Legend”, 
which were enthusiastically received. 
Numerous strange-sounding percussion 
instruments were used in the former 


number, which was played by about 
twenty-five members of the orchestra. 
The latter required the full ensemble. 
Suggestions of Chinese and Malayan 
songs and dances, with clever orchestra- 
tions, developed a definite Oriental at- 
mosphere. There was prolonged ap- 
plause following each number and Mr. 
Eichheim was recalled to the stage sev- 
eral times. 

At the same concert Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ “London” Symphony was given an 
inspiring reading by Nikolai Sokoloff, 
the musicians responding with keen ala- 
crity to his beat. Goldmark’s “Sakun- 
tala’ Overture, concluded the novel and 
interesting program. 

The closing concert in the series of 
the Chamber Music Society brought the 
New York Trio in an interesting pro- 








gram in Wade Park ballroom. A large 
audience welcomed the visitors, Louis 


Edlin, violinist, and former concertmas- 
ter of the Cleveland Orchestra; Clarence 
Adler, pianist, and Cornelius Van Vliet, 
’cellist. The program included the Schu- 
bert Trio in B Flat, Op. 99; “Three 
Nocturnes” by Ernest Bloch, and Sme- 
tana’s G Minor Trio. The Schubert 
number was given a brilliant and au- 
thoritative reading, and the Bloch Noc- 
turnes, mood-pictures of exceptional in- 
terest, were played with much discrimi- 
nation. There was no cessation in the 
applause until the composer stepped to 
the stage, and a repetition of the An- 
dante Quieto movement was demanded. 

Mr. Eichheim gave a_ lecture on 
“Oriental Music and Instruments” at the 
Cleveland Museum of Art on a Sunday 
afternoon before a large audience. The 
composer, who has studied the music of 
the Far East at first hand, demonstrated 
the use of various native instruments. 

Lila Robeson, contralto, gave a recital 
at Wooster College, Ohio, on April 14. 
The program included a_ group. of 
Brahms songs; arias from “Gioconda,” 
Bemberg’s “La Mort de Jeanne d’Arc,” 
and Cadman’s “Shanewis.” and a group 
of American works. Mrs. Harry L. 
Goodbrea was at the piano. 

Elvin Schmitt, pianist, is booked for 
recitals, at Ravenna, Medina, Bedford 
and Kent Normal College. 





CHICAGO.—The Heniot Lévy Club at 
a recent meeting enjoyed Mr. Levy’s 
playing of Godowsky’s arrangement of 
a Bach ’Cello Sonata and of a Liszt 
Sonata. Hulda Blank, soprano, was 
also heard. The program closed with 
the reading of Mr. Lévy’s article, “Curb- 
ing the Music Student’s Mania for 
Speed.” 
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Transcribed by American Organists 
Includes, together with some popular favorites, a number of melodious colorful 
compositions, such as recitalists and theater organists will welcome. Not a few 
are suitable for the church also. 
TEN ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN 
A group of useful and attractive modern pieces, chiefly by contemporary American 
composers. All are suitable primarily for church use, and are of but medium 
difficulty. P 
TEN TRANSCRIPTIONS FOR THE ORGAN 

These pieces are all in melodious style and not difficult, transcribed from various 
favorite composers by some of the best organists and writers in the country. 
They are in varied styles, suited to the wide needs of present day players 


Price, each, 50 cents net 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 178-179 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 8-10-12 East 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Chicago Maintains Enthusiasm Despite 
Wane of Season’s Musical Activities 
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HICAGO, April 25.—Although the 
season in Chicago is drawing to its 
close, the past week has witnessed re- 


citals of great interest, commencing with | 


appearances on Sunday afternoon of 
John McCormack, Feodor Chaliapin, 
Esther Dale, Heniot Lévy and others. 


McCormack’s Request Program 


John McCormack’s program in Or- 
chestra Hall was endlessly applauded by 
a capacity audience and was made up 
of songs drawn from a list of several 
hundred requests made previous to the 
singer’s appearance. His singing, as 
usual, marked the highest degree of ar- 
tistry this city knows. 


Chaliapin in Auditorium 


Feodor Chaliapin, appearing in the 
Auditorium, delighted a very large house 
with the rich and imaginative gifts 
which are now well known, and as highly 
valued here. The extent and cogency 
of his gifts were of the accustomed and 
inexhaustibly varied style. Abraham 
Sopkin, violinist, played with beauty of 
tone. 


Esther Dale Returns 


Esther Dale, making her second local 
appearance, showed a generous musi- 
cianship, gem-like diction and a special 
and highly individual approach to her 
music. She is one of the most unique 
artists who have been heard during the 
season. John Doane played her accom- 
paniments. 


Lévy Plays Godowsky 


Heniot Lévy introduced in his recital 
at the Playhouse the transcription of 
Bach’s Second Violin Sonata which Leo- 
pold Godowsky has recently published 
with a dedication to Mr. Lévy. Mr. 
Lévy met his task with whole-hearted 
appreciation of an amazingly beautiful 
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work and with an ample technical ability. 
The Brahms Sonata in F Minor and 
other compositions of like austerity 
showed the player’s scholarly profundity 
and dexterity. 


Ensemble Music Played 


Fritz Renk, violinist, and Otto Beyer, 
pianist, who have for several seasons 
given a spring program of fine music, 
were heard in the Studebaker on April 
19 by a large audience which listened 
to César Franck and Schumann sonatas 
with approval. An arrangement of 
Strauss’ “Enoch Arden” was read with 
feeling by Alexandra Carlisle Jenkins 
to an accompaniment played by an aug- 
mented ensemble. 


Young Violinist Heard 


Audrey Call, a clever young violinist, 
played on Sunday afternoon in the Sher- 
wood Recital Hall. 


Girls’ Program Given 


Girls’ Week has currently been ob- 
served here, and a program in its observ- 
ance was given in Orchestra Hall on 
April 21 by Catherine Wade-Smith, 
Theodora Bliedung, Marion Roberts, 
Helen Hedges and others. Their work 
reached a fine level. 


Young Musicians Sing 


Helen Peterson Barth, contralto, and 
Robert Lyle Malone, tenor, sang at the 
Fine Arts Recital Hall on April 21. 
Both have voices of more than usual 


heauty. 
Clara Clemens’ Sixth 
Clara Clemens, giving her sixth his- 
torical recital in Kimball Hall, sang 


beautiful songs by Italian, English and 
American writers. 


Field Chorus 


The Marshall Field & Company 
Chorus sang a miscellaneous program in 
Orchestra Hall on April 22, when H. 
Walford Davies’ “Everyman” was given 
with finish and expressiveness under 
Thomas A. Pape. Soloists were Arthur 
Kraft, Lois Johnson, Edna Swanson Ver 
Haar and Carl Ruggles. 


A ppears 


Artists Join Forces 


Clara Drew Miller, a pianist with a 
forceful tone and impetuous delivery, 
and Louette Rieh] Luecke, a Cincinnati 
soprano with a _ beautiful voice, were 
heard at the Fine Arts Recital Hall on 
April 23. 


Choral Society Concert 


The Chicago Orpheus Choral Society 
gave an interesting and excellent pro- 
gram in Kimball Hall, under the leader- 
ship of George Cranston. 

EUGENE STINSON. 





Mme. Sturkow-Ryder Acts as Conductor 
and Contest Judge 


CHICAGO, April 25.—Theodora Stur- 
kow-Ryder appeared as conductor of the 
orchestra in “A Maze of Modern Fcllies” 
at the Chicago Artists’ Association 
Frolic, given on a recent Tuesday. The 
artist also acted as judge in contests 
at Bush Conservatory and at the Chicago 
Musical College. She has signed a con- 
tract with the Ampico Company for 
twenty-six concerts to be given next fall. 





Des Moines Hears Whiteman Program 
and Chorus in “Samson” 


DEs MOoINEs, IowA, April 25.—Paul 
Whiteman and his orchestra recently 
played to two packed houses, under the 
local management of George F. Ogden. 
The Des Moines University Chorus was 
heard to good advantage in the Hoyt 
Sherman Auditorium in a concert version 
of Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and Delilah.” 
The guest artists were Riccardo Martin, 
tenor; Nevada Van der Veer, contralto, 
and Harry Phillips, baritone. Dean 


Raymond Carr, conductor, deserves great 
credit for his undertaking. Arcule 
Sheasby, violinist, and Lenore Mudge, 
pianist, both of Drake University, gave 
the second of their sonata series in the 
University Auditorium. 

HOLMES COWPER. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
HAS PRELIMINARY TESTS 








Three Contestants Chosen in Several 
Departments to Compete in Spring 
Events 


CuHicaGgo, April 25.—Winners in the 
preliminary contests of the competition 
for spring prizes of the Chicago Musical 
College have recently been chosen in 
elimination hearings. The violin contest- 
ants chosen were Linda Sool, Chicago; 
Sam Thaviu, Evanston, and Catherine 
Wade-Smith, Bellingham, Wash., who 


will compete for a first prize of a $1,000 - 


violin, to be given by Lyon and Healy. 

The singers who will appear in the 
final competition are Thelma Bollinger, 
Mound Valley, Kan., Virginia Cooper, 
Chicago, and Ruth Racette, Kansas 
City, Mo. The first award in this de- 
partment will be a $1,200 Vose grand 
piano, given by the S. E. Moist Piano 
Company. 

The contestants for a $1,200 Conover 
grand piano, presented by the Cable 
Piano Company, will be Willie Gold- 
smith, Chicago; Eleanor Koskiewicz, Chi- 
cago, and Abbe Kotzer, Toronto, Can. 
A Mason and Hamlin grand piano, 
valued at $2,000, and given by the Mason 
and Hamlin company, will be contested 
by Dorothy Amtman, Oak Park, III; 
Ethel Stenn and Mildred Warner, both 
of Chicago. 

The second and third prizes in each 
of the four contests will be, respective- 
ly, a $300 and a $50 fellowship. The 
contest will be held at Orchestra Hall 
on May 9, with accompaniments played 
by the Chicago Symphony, Frederick 
Stock conducting. The judges will be 
Frederick Stock, Leopold Godowsky, 
Franz Kneisel, and William S. Brady. 





CuHICcAGO.—Carl Craven, tenor, sang 
at Downers Grove in Dubois’ “Seven 
Last Words of Christ” on Easter 
night. His pupil, Gwendolyn Griffith, 
sang the soprano role in the same per- 


formance. Enid Dickinson gave a pro- 
gram at Ida Noyes Hall, University of 
Chicago, recently. 


In Chicago Studios + 


Chicago, April 25. 





CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


The children’s department gave a 
concert in Central Theater this morning 
under Julia Lois Caruthers. Happye 
West, of the vocal department, has been 
engaged to teach in Birmingham, Ala., 
and will appear as soloist in the First 
Episcopal Church there. Walter Wil- 
linganz, violinist, has left on a concert 
tour of the South. Lucille Mylchrecst 
has been engaged for a series of song 
recitals extending over a period of ten 
weeks. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Adalbert Huguelet and Louise Winter 
recently took part in the Waterloo, 
Iowa, music festival. 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 


Lady Gregory’s “Workhouse Ward” 
was given Friday night. George John- 
son sang in “Messiah” at the Lutheran 
Church Wednesday. 





Josef Hofmann will open his season 
next fall with a recital in Harrisburg, 
Pa., on Nov. 12. 
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SUPERVISOR URGED BY MISSOURI CLUBS 





Public School Needs Are 
Stressed at Meeting 
in Moberly 


By Herbert W. Cost 


MOBERLY, Mo., April 25.—The seventh 
annual convention of the Missouri Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs closed here on 
Saturday afternoon, after a three days 
session, with the re-election of Abbie 
Snoddy of Mexico as president. Other 
officers elected were Florence M. Wood- 
ard, Kansas City, vice-president; Mrs. 


F. C. Papendick, St. Louis, second vice- 
president; Mrs. Herbert White, K. C. 
third vice-president; Mrs. Jasper Black- 
burn, Webster Groves, recording secre- 
tary; Alta Richie, Mexico, correspond- 
ing secretary; Mrs. Robert Peden, Kan- 
sas City, and Mrs. Sanford Sellers, Jr., 
Lexington, auditors. St. Louis was 
chosen as the meeting place for the next 
convention. 


The keynote of the meeting was 
sounded by Mabelle Glenn, supervisor of 
music in the Kansas City Schools, who 
in a talk on “The Needs of Public 
School Music in Missouri,” urged the ap- 
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pointment of a state supervisor. Accord- 
ing to statistics submitted, 60 per cent 
of the public school children in the state 
have no musical instruction whatever. 

Helen Harrison Mills, of the National 
Federation reviewed the activities of 
that organization. Short talks were also 
given by Mrs. Jasper Blackburn, Flor- 
ence Woodard and Mrs. Warren Barr. 
An interpretative recital dealing with 
the American opera “The Echo” was 
given by Clarence Gustlin, after which 
the delegates were entertained at tea in 
the home of Mrs. Leo Eisenstein, where 
an informal organ recital was given by 
Hans Feil of Kansas City. 

A delightful concert was given in the 
First Baptist Church on Thursday after- 
noon by artist members of the associa- 
tion. Excellent piano solos were given 
by Mrs. Sanford Sellers of Lexington, 
Edna Lieber of St. Louis and Willie 
Morris of Mexico. Mrs. Fred M. Ross 
and Mabel De Witt of Sedalia, and 
Katherine Martin and Pearl Weideman 
of Kansas City appeared in two piano 
numbers. Lucy K. Perry of St. Joseph 
and Mrs. Howard Austin of Kansas City 
sang, and Charlotte Buxton Stockton, 
violinist of St. Louis, made a fine im- 
pression. 

Those participating in the morning 
program were Mrs. N. T. Cave and Mrs. 
G. Hubert Bates, sopranos, Mrs. J. B. 
O’Rear and Mrs. Edmund _ Burke, 
pianists. 

Friday was young artists’ day, the 
time being devoted to contests. Wilma 
Bonifield of Kansas City won the voice 
prize; Harold Bernhardt of Kansas City, 
the violin contest, and Florence York 
Stahl of Joplin, the piano award. Ellis 
Ruble De Long, boy soprano of Kansas 
City, gave an exceptional demonstration 
of his talent. 

On Friday evening, an abridged ver- 
sion of “Messiah” was given in the 
Coates Street Presbyterian Church by 
a local chorus under James T. Quarles, 
dean of the School of Fine Arts, Colum- 
bia, Mo. Soloists were Mrs. W. W. 
Greenland, Margaret Green, Edward 
Keating and Richard Silberstein. Ac- 
companiments were furnished by a 
string orchestra, piano and organ. The 
annual banquet was held in the Fourth 
Street Methodist Church. 

Saturday was known as junior day, 
contests being held in orchestra, voice, 
harp, flute, cornet, piano, violin, com- 
position and musicianship. 

Local arrangements’ were finely 
handled by Mrs. George Perry, Mrs. 
Leo Eisenstein, Mrs. J. S. Buchanan, 
Margaret Green and other members of 
the Moberly Music Club and the Civic 
organizations. 


Schipa Gives Recital in Denver 


DENVER, April 25.—Tito Schipa of 
the Chicago Opera, assisted by José 
Echaniz, pianist and accompanist, ap- 
peared in the final subscription concert 
of the Slack series. Mr. Schipa was par- 
ticularly effective in his delivery of a 
“Manon” aria, offered as an encore. Mr. 
Echaniz played solos. J. C. WILcox. 
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‘Pianist of passion, poetry and power.” 
Warren Storey Smith.—Boston Post. 


‘Technical competence and imaginative insight.” 


RAYMOND HAVENS 


Pianist 


Boston Transcript. 


P. R— Boston Globe. 
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For dates and terms address: EVELYN LIGHT, Sec., 87 Pinckney St., Boston, Mass. 











WALLER QUITS OPERA 
SCHOOL IN ROCHESTER 


Goossens Will Succeed to 
Directorship—Hanson to 
Lead Chorus 


By Mary Ertz Will 





ROCHESTER, N. Y., April 25.—Frank 
Waller will sever his connection with 
the Eastman School Opera department 
at the close of the present season, and 
will be succeeded by Eugene Goossens. 
Mr. Waller was asked to continue as 
musical director of the department, ac- 
cording to a recent statement by the 
management, but he feels that the lim- ~ 
ited number of operas that can be given 


by the department in the Eastman The- 
ater does not afford him sufficient op- 
portunity for carrying on his profession 
of operatic conductor. Howard Hanson, 
director, expressed the appreciation felt 
at the Eastman School for the work Mr. 
Waller has done. 

Mr. Goossens will be general director 
of the opera department, and the per- 
formances of that department in the 
Eastman Theater will be given under 
his baton. The Festival Chorus, which 
has been under Mr. Waller’s leadership 
since the death of its founder, Oscar 
Gareissen, will be conducted by Mr. 
Hanson, who announced his acceptance 
of the offer by letter at the last re- 
hearsal. 

At the annual business meeting of the 
Tuesday Musicale the following officers 
for the ensuing year were chosen: Mrs. 
Edward W. Mulligan (re-elected), pres- 
ident; Edgar Rose, first vice-president ; 
Mrs. Carl Huber, second vice-president ; 
Mrs. Frederick W. Coit, treasure: ; 
Mary Ertz Will, corresponding secre- 
tary; Gertrude Miller, recording secre- 
tary, and as program committee, Marion 
Weed, Barbara Duncan, Mrs. Leon 
Lewis, Mrs. William Rosenberg and Mrs. 
Gerald Maas. It was agreed by the 
members to enlarge the extension work 
of the club next year, and the program 
committee was instructed to draw up an 
outline of work and submit it to another 
active members’ meeting next month. 

The photo-drama “Siegfried,” pro- 
duced in Germany, with music arranged 
from Wagner’s opera by Victor Wagner, 
conductor of the Eastman Theater Or- 
chestra, was recently shown during a 
week at Kilbourn Hall with immense 
success. It was the premiére of the 
film in this country and two showings 
each day were given at each of which 
many people were turned away. The film 
was most striking and unusual, and the 
music, coinciding most admirably with 
the picture, was well p'ayed by a small 
orchestra from the Eastman Theater 
personnel, led by Mr. Wagner. 





San Antonio Supervisor Wins Prize for 
Convention March 

SAN ANTONIO, TEx., April 25.—Mrs. 

Lulu Griesenbeck, supervisor of music 

in the public schools, was awarded a 

prize for the best convention march to 


be used for the convention of the Texas 
Chapter, International Federation of 
Catholic Alumnae, held here on April 21 
and 22. 

At the annual election of officers for the 
San Antonio Music Teachers’ Association 
Alice Mayfield was elected president; 
Walter Dunham, first vice-president; 
Evelyn Harvey, second vice-president ; 
David L. Ormesher, recording secretary ; 
Mrs. Paschal Turner, corresponding 
secretary; Henrietta Bruel treasurer. 

A group of Negro singers appeared 
in a concert given recently by united 
singing societies for the benefit of St. 
Phillip’s Industrial School for Girls. 
The chorus of sixty voices was led by 
W. L. Walker, Jr. Ten Negro girls 
from the school sang and other soloists 
were Chaney Greene, soprano, and 
Jewell Yancey, contralto. Bishop W. T. 
Capers made an address. Oscar J. Fox, 
director of music, at St. Mark’s Episco- 
pal Church, assisted in preparing the 
singers. GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 





CHICAGO.—Isabel Richardson Molter, 
soprano, and Ira Hamilton, pianist, were 
heard in a recital given at Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s Evanston studio recently. Mrs. 
Molter has a dramatic soprano voice of 
fine quality which she uses with much 
taste. Mr. Hamilton played classic and 
modern music with skill and polish. The 
accompanist was Harold Molter. 
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Dudley Buck Defies Pyrologists and 


Plans Cool July Under New York Sun 


Qs yn 40enevnenENEU UAL UN AGN ANGANSNNNNEAUUUUUUAGAUEOUAUUUAAOT UUM ADOOGE A 


¢¢ JUST as the natural instinct of birds 

is to fly South in the winter,” says 
Dudley Buck, prominent New York vocal 
teacher, “so has it been, without provo- 
cation, the instinct of Eastern song 
birds to fly West in the summer. For 


many years when the first breath of 
spring entered my larynx I have boarded 
the earliest train for the great open 
spaces. 

“But last night I had a dream of 
heavy mountains closing me in and 
gaping canyons swallowing me up. When 
I awoke I filled my vocal cords with the 
elixir of spring and noticed a sparrow 
perched amid the greens in my studio 
window-box. Life was very beautiful. 
I called to my wife and told her that I 
had an idea. Skeptical but interested, 
she inquired about it. 

“‘Every year,’ I said, ‘we have been 
going to the University of Oregon and 
Seattle, Portland and California, Chi- 
cago and Kansas—and why? Let’s stay 
in New York this summer for a change!’ 
Yes, she agreed, New York is pretty 
nice after all and summer migration is 
decidedly fatiguing and unnecessary.” 

Further consideration caused the idea 
to expand into a theory that New York is 
now becoming the Mecca of summer mu- 
sic and the song birds will soon fly West 
no more. With the many master classes, 
Stadium concerts and municipal operas. 
what more could a musician and student 
desire! “And aside from all these 
things,” pursues Mr. Buck, “there are 
the Coney Island calliopes and diving 


boards at Long Beach and the livid 
lights of Broadway on a late July eve- 
ning!” 


And so Mr. Buck is making plans to 
initiate his first intensive summer course 
in New York and will, with his three 
assistants, hold tlasses not only in voice 
fundamentals but. in interpretation, ré- 
pertoire and teachers’ training. It will 
begin on June 15 and last until Aug. |. 

“At first I felt that a six weeks’ course 
would be a rather futile affair,” he con- 





Dudley Buck, Teacher of Singing 


fesses, “but I have discovered that stu- 
dents work better under stress and con- 
centration. Their thoughts are better 
cemented by a lesson a day for six weeks 
than by one a week for half a year. 
Some of my very best pupils have made 
remarkable progress in a short time with 
several lessons each week. Concentra- 
tion of interest changes one’s entire out- 
look on art. It affords the rapid de- 
velopment of a correct concept of the 
fundamentals, and ultimate perfection 
is in direct relation to the way in which 
one is taught to think and study.” 
Already Mr. Buck has enlisted a mu- 
sical army for his summer course from 





Trenton Activities Include Appearances 
of Resident Singers in Concert 
TRENTON, N. J., April 25.—The Eagle 
Philharmonic Band, under’ Benedict 
Napoliello, gave a splendid concert in 
the Crescent Temple recently. Included 
in the program was the Ride of the 


Valkyries, from “Die Walkiire”’; the 
“Artist’s Life’ Waltzes by Strauss; 
Mendelssohn’s “Fingal’s Cave” Over- 


ture, and music by Verdi, Mr. Napoliello 


and Massenet. A novelty was “The 
Evolution of In Dixie” arranged by 
M. L. Lake. In an effort to advance 
vocal talent in Trenton, the band pre- 
sented five Trenton singers at this con- 
cert. They were Albert Watson, tenor; 
Maria Commini, coloratura soprano; 
Ethel Mae Servis, soprano; George W. 
Miller, baritone, and Beatrice Goeke, 
soprano. The accompanist was Frank 
L. Gardiner. Members of the New 
Music Club, which is under the direction 
of its founder, Mrs. C. Louis Whitehead, 
held an interesting Schubert evening in 
the home of Mrs. William J. Backes. 
Among those taking part were: Mrs. 
Backes, pianist; Louis Ogden Decker, 
vocalist; Mrs. W. S. Dignan, vocalist; 
Mrs. Raymond Sickles, pianist; Mrs. 
Charles F. McCoy, Mrs. Robert Chevrier 
and Frances Gordon Phillips, vocalists. 
A recent meeting of the Kleio Club of 
Pennington studied music by Beethoven. 
FRANK L. GARDINER. 





Children Greet Schelling 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., April 25.—An audi- 
torium full of young folks greeted Ernest 
Schelling and the Miniature Philhar- 
monic Orchestra when they gave the last 
of the Unity series of young people’s 
concerts. Mr. Schelling’s brief talks and 
his interesting lantern slides held the 
attention of the youthful listeners. The 
program included Mozart’s “Marriage of 





Figaro” Overture; two movements from 
a Bach suite; Quilter’s Overture, ‘“Chil- 
dren’s Games”; a wind sextet composed 
by Mr. Labate of the orchestra, and two 
movements from Grieg’s “Peer Gynt.” 
PHILIP GORDON. 


Heniot Levy Heard in Ohio 


ATHENS, OHIO, April 25.—Heniot 
Lévy, pianist, gave one of the most en- 
joyable programs of several seasons, 
when he was heard in piano recital here 
Tuesday evening. The scholarliness and 
skill of his performance won him great 
praise and a most demonstrative recep- 
tion. A large Kimball grand had been 
specially sent to this city from Chicago 
for Mr. Levy’s use. 











Stainer’s “Crucifixion” Sung at Allen- 
town 


ALLENTOWN, PA., April 25.—One of 
the finest performances of Easter music 


heard this year was a reading of 
Stainer’s “Crucifixion” in St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church, of which Warren 


Acker is organist and choirmaster. So- 
loists included John Hand, tenor, and 


Clarence W. Reinert, bass. A choir of 
twelve sopranos, nine tenors, eleven 
altos and ten basses supported the 


soloists. 





Cuicaco.—Audrey Call, violinist and 
pupil of P. Marinus Paulsen, was heard 
recently at the Sherwood Recital Hall, 
accompanied by Harold Van Horne. He 
played Bach’s Second Sonata, Wieniaw- 
ski’s D Minor Concerto and works by 
Sarasate, Mozart, Scriabin, Ravel and 
Mr. Paulsen, showing skill and musi- 
cianship. 


Katherine Palmer, soprano, has been 
booked for concerts in Poughkeepsie, 
Kingston and Middletown, N. Y. 


eight different States and every day in- 
quiries are coming in from the West. 
“Which proves my theory,” he says, 
that the tide of summer study is chang- 
ing. I shall give private lessons as well 
as class hours. Teaching in groups is 
also a great thing. Analysis is possible 
and a pupil has the advantage of see- 
ing his fellows perform. It develops 
ejective consciousness and is the only 
thing for the prospective teacher.” 

To teachers Mr. Buck is planning to 
offer a comprehensive study in every- 
thing from scales to program building, 
from Peri and Caccini’s operas to the 
songs of modern composers. “A singer 
today,” he says, “must be a much better 
musician than he was yesterday because 
of the difficult, unvocal, instrumental in- 
tervals which occur in modern song and 
opera. Perfection demands the knowl- 
edge of harmony. You can dislike the 
modern school, but it is here and it must 
be faced. 

“After all, it is just a trick of know- 
ing what the chords are doing. You 
know probably that after seventy-nine 
rehearsals of ‘Tristan und Isolde’ it was 
given up as an impossible music-drama. 
In twenty years the music of 1925 will 
be as simple. Personally, I am very 
fond of modern music so long as it 
keeps within the bounds of form and 
beauty. 

“The proposition of voice is not a 
difficult one. It becomes merely a ques- 
tion of coordination, and if the natural 
laws are cbserved and the throat and 
mind and sense of pitch are right, the 
result is bound to be satisfactory. A 
teacher does not make voices. He merely 
checks interferences. We shall work 
from nine to three, and after that there 
will be golf and tennis and theater.” 

H. M. MILLER. 





Havana Gives Welcome to Pianists 


HAVANA, CuBA, April 11.—Wilhelm 
Bachaus, pianist, paid his first visit to 
Cuba recently, appearing in the Payret 
Theater in two recitals under the aus- 
pices of the Sociedad Pro-Arte Musical. 
He won instant success. Rafael Vega, 
Cuban pianist, gave a recital in the Na- 
tional Theater. He was well received. 

NENA BENITEZ. 


CHOIR OPENS SPRING TOUR 


Dayton Westminster Singers Acclaimed 
in Richmond Appearance 


RICHMOND, IND., April 25.—The 
Westminster Choir of Dayton, Ohio, with 
John Finley Williamson conducting, gave 
the opening concert of its spring tour 


here before an audience which accorded 
the singers an ovation after each num- 
ber. The concert was given under the 
local auspices of George Stump, direc- 
tor of music in Earlham College. 

Paul Whiteman’s Orchestra has played 
in the Coliseum. An enthusiastic audi- 
ence indicated its pleasure by repeated 
recalls. 

Alberto Salvi, harpist, was also given 
an ovation when he appeared under the 
direction of Mr. Stump. This was his 
second recital and he drew a large audi- 
ence. : 

The Earlham College Glee Club, with 
Mr. Stump as soloist, made a success- 
ful spring tour. Centers in Indiana 
were visited before appearances were 
made in leading cities of the East. 

ESTHER GRIFFIN WHITE. 





PEABODY 
CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 


Summer Session 


June 29th to Aug. 8th 


Staff of eminent European and Ameri- 
can Masters. 

Credits in certain branches for elec- 
tives to B. S. degree at JOHNS HOP- 
KINS UNIVERSITY. 

Thorough Equipment. 

Class and private lessons from begin- 
ning to completion in all branches. 

Recitals and Lectures by eminent 
artists free to pupils. 


Tuition $20 to $35 according to study 
Circulars Mailed 





Arrangements for classes now being 


made. 








FREDERICK R. HUBER, Manager 
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Pianists Enter Composers Lists with New Publications 


AQVOUUAEOUNONUAAEOAAAE AAAS SGU UUOUAUGUUUGUUUUUEE UGE LLUUUAUEUUULOOUOUOUUODUGEUUACQOGRUUUOREE UHH 


By SYDNEY DALTON 


27~9|T would probably seem 
idle to ask why pianists 
write the best piano 
music. That they un- 
‘) | derstand the idiom of 
the instrument best and 
are constantly thinking in terms of 
the keyboard should be a sufficient an- 
swer. But it must not be forgotten 
that the pianists have also’ written 
some of the best music for the violin, 
and the very best songs in the litera- 
ture. And this brings one to the 
query: Why haven’t singers written 
more of the best songs? The answer 
to that question is also quite simple, 
but as it is anything but compli- 
mentary, let us hasten back to the 
pianists, and begin with a considera- 
tion of a work by an American mem- 
ber of the fraternity! 
co * * 

George F. Boyle is not 
for Piano by a prolific composer. He 
George F. Boyle seldom writes “pot 

boilers,” preferring, 
rather, to remain silent until such time 
as he has something to say that is well 
worth the telling. Of late there has 
appeared, bearing his name, a Sonata 
for piano (Carl Fischer) that is deserv- 
ing of cons‘deration. It is a lengthy 
work of fifty-six pages, and demands ear- 
nest study and the technic of a skilled 
performer. It is undeniably the product 
of an exceptionally able musician: one 
who not only knows his instrument and 
its capabilities, but also the art and 
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science of composition. Mr. Boyle is at 
home in the sonata form. There is con- 
tinuity and unity in his score; consistent 
and well managed development. 

Turning to the musical substance, we 
find here, too, much that is to\be com- 
mended. The ideas are vital and un- 
hackneyed and there are many pages 
that will give real pleasure and delight 
the heart and mind of the musician. On 
the other hand, it is not a work in which 
every, note seems to be inevitable. Con- 
siderable pruning might have been done 
without doing violence to the score as 
a whole. This applies particularly to 
the first and last moyements. 

The opening movement takes up half 
the fifty-six pages amd the material is 
handled exhaustively #almost too ex- 
haustively. There are moments of rare 
excellence, in which the composer shows 
fine ability; but at times, again, the 
wheels creak. Nevertheless, this Sonata 
is a work of no mere average worth, 
and is recommended to the attention of 


pianists. The publishers have made an 
attractive job of the printing. 

x * x 
A Humoresque Back in 1889 Moriz 


Rosenthal composed a 
Humoresque on themes 
of Johann Strauss, en- 
titled “Carnaval de 
Vienne.” This year it has been pub- 
lished in America (Carl Fischer), afford- 
ing pianists an opportunity of revelling 
in a brilliant number with which the 
composer has frequently dazzled his au- 
diences. For herein the versatile Aus- 
trian has employed many of those tech- 
nical tours de force for which he has 
long been famous. This Humoresque is 
really a remarkable piece of piano mu- 
sic and, in a number of places, exceed- 
ingly difficult. But it has much more 
to it than mere fireworks. Musically 
it is fascinating. It possesses the ma- 
ture, refined gaiety of the Austrian capi- 
tal in its lilting themes, and Rosenthal 
has retained its very essence, notwith- 
standing his elaborations and embellish- 
ments. 


on Strauss 
Themes 


by Rosenthal 


* * ae 


N. Louise Wright, who 
devotes much of her ac- 
tivities as a composer 
to writing pieces for 
young pianists, has turned her attention 
to more advanced work in “Two Con- 
cert Studies,” in C and D (G. Schirmer), 
that are well written for the instru- 
ment, melodious and grateful to play. 
There is nothing particularly original 
about either of them, but they are very 
good studies and will repay the learner 
for the time spent in their mastery. 
“Six Piano Stories for Beginners,” by 
the same composer and from the same 
press, are short first grade pieces that 


Studies and 
Other Pieces by 
N. L. Wright 


stress melody playing particularly. 
There are verses to accompany each 
piece. 
* * * 

‘Heroic Organists will find mu- 
Piece’’ for the sic well adapted to 
Organ by their instrument and of 
R. G. Cole no little interest in 


Rossetter G. Cole’s 
“Heroic Piece” (Arthur P. Schmidt Co.). 
As a solo number it is worthy of its 
name. The music is broad and impres- 
sive, massive even. There is, however, 
another version of this number, for or- 
chestra and organ, that should tend to 
heighten the effect considerably, but 
even without the orchestra Mr. Cole 
makes fine use of the nobler phases of 
the organ idiom. There is nothing light 
and ear-tickling about it, as there is with 
so much of the present day music for 
the organ, and, though it is not for- 


biddingly difficult, it is by no means 
easy. 

* * * 
Third and Among the _ recently 


published material for 
teaching there are sev- 
eral pieces for’ the 
third and fourth 
grades that will interest piano teachers. 
Two numbers by Miner Walden Gallup, 
entitled “The Little Coquette” and “Par- 
fum”—a waltz—(Oliver Ditson Co.), are 
light, airy pieces that are tuneful and 
have at the same time value for the 
pupil. From the same press comes “On 
the Promenade” by Arthur Traves Gran- 
field, which demands considerable light- 
ness of touch. “Reign of May” and 
“Jack o’ Lantern” are two fourth grade 
pieces by Cecil Burleigh (Composers’ 
Music Corporation), written with the 
freshness of thought that usually char- 
acterizes this composer’s work. Both 


Fourth Grade 


Pieces for 
the Piano 


are particularly useful as studies in 
rhythm. For a crooning little left-hand 
melody, with an attractive rhythmic 
flow, teachers are advised to examine 
Louise Rood Lutes’ “Aunt Mandy Sings”’ 
(G. Schirmer). The middle section of 
this little piece has a melody in both 
outside parts that are well joined. They 
enhance both its musical and teaching 
value. Rather longer and more preten- 
tious than any of these pieces is Minnie 
T. Wright’s “Dance of the Sea-Fairies,”’ 
another Schirmer publication. It is well 
within fourth grade possibilities, how- 
ever, and makes quite a brilliant draw- 


ing-room number. 
* * * 


Four Part- Although Franz C. 
Songs by Bornschein, the Balti- 
Franz ‘C. more correspondent for 
Bornschein MUSICAL AMERICA, is a 


violinist, he seems to 
have a particular penchant for choral 
writing. And this taste is combined with 
real ability. A few years ago he won 
the prize offered by the Swift & Company 
Male Chorus of Chicago with his “The 
Four Winds.” This year he has secured 
another first prize, offered by the Lyric 
Male Chorus of Milwaukee, Wis., with 
a setting of Kipling’s poem, “When 
Earth’s Last Picture Is Painted,” Mr. 
Bornschein has handled this fine poem 
excellently, and it is not an easy poem 
to set, despite its beauty. There is 
danger of monotony mainly, but the com- 
poser has avoided this danger skillfully. 
From the same pen and press (J. Fischer 
& Bro.) come also three part-songs for 
mixed voices, of which “The Moon Was 
A-Waning” is particularly interesting 
and unusually effective. “Bid Love to 
Last,” a setting of a poem by Thomas 
Campbell, is in lighter mood, has good 
contrast and a fine climax. Finally, 
there is an a cappella setting of Bayard 
Taylor’s “Bedouin Song.” 

* * * 


Songs by There is something 
Homer Grunn fascinating about “The 
and C, W. Moon Goes Drifting,” 
Cadman by Homer  Grunn 


(Oliver Ditson Co.). 
Its attraction is mainly due to its mel- 
ody, which is just sugary enough to 
intrigue without sickening. Mr. Grunn 
is not a stickler for syllabic accent. As 
between melody and words he favors the 
former, but he can write the kind of 
voice part and accompaniment that 
singers and listeners like, as this num- 
ber proves. There are keys for high 
and medium voices. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman’s “Flowers 
of Forgetfulness” is also for high voice, 
with a lower version for medium range. 
This song, too, is a Ditson print. It 
measures up to Mr. Cadman’s high aver- 
age. Of course, it is melodious, but, too, 
there is color in the accompaniment and 
it affords the singer ample opportunity 
to show off his high tones. 


* * * 


Two Songs by We are glad to greet 


Alexander Alexander MacFadyen 
MacFadyen again. He has not been 

among our recent con- 
tributors. Now he comes forward with 


two songs, entitled “The Reveille” and 
“The Peacemaker” (G. Schirmer). It 
cannot be said, however, that these num- 
bers rank with the best products of Mr. 
MacFadyen’s pen. Nevertheless, they 
are musicianly pieces and the last men- 


tioned, a setting of a poem by the late 
Joyce Kilmer, has, judging by the dedi- 
cation, found its way into the repertory 
of Frances Alda. This song is for high 
voice, while “The Reveille” is marked 
for medium or high, but, with its several 
low B’s and. C Sharps, it is best adapted 
to the latter classification. 
: 2S 


More Hebrew It is well that numbers 


Songs by from Lazare Samin- 
Lazare sky’s “Second Hebrew 
Saminsky Song Cycle” are being 


translated and _  pub- 
lished in this country. Mr. Saminsky 
has a unique style and manner of 
thought. These songs will not make a 
broad appeal perhaps, but it is obvious 
that this detail never entered the com- 
poser’s head; he is too sincere a musi- 
cian for that. Then, again, these songs 
are thoroughly Hebrew. “The Great 
Rabbi’s Invocation” and ‘“Rachelina”’ 
(Carl Fischer) are of the very essence 
of Hebrew music, with a strongly char- 
acteristic emotional appeal. The singer 
who would essay them needs not only 
musicianship but knowledge of their 
origin. 


Liebling Concerto to Be Given in Dresden 

CuHIcaGo, April 25.—George Liebling, 
pianist and composer, who came_ to 
America this season and now plans to 
take up his residence here, has _ re- 
ceived word from Stefan Frankel, con- 
certmaster of the Dresden Philharmonic 
that he would soon play Mr. Liebling’s 
Violin Concerto in Dresden. Mr. 
Frankel, who is considered Carl Fiesch’s 
best pupil, played the Concerto at its 
first performance last year, in Berlin, 
where it was cordially received by the 
German critics. Another famous violin- 
ist who has taken an interest in Mr. 
Liebling’s compositions is Leopold Auer, 
who admires his two violin sonatas. 
One of these Francis Macmillen may 
shortly perform. 


CHIcCAGO.—Helen Fouts Cahoon, so- 
prano, gave a costume recital for the 
rirls’ Club of the Oak Park High School. 
Lillian Jackson was at the piano. Mrs. 
Cahoon sang also in two performances 
of Haydn’s “Creation” at Appleton, Wis. 
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WASHINGTON STATE 
TEACHERS CONVENE 


Plea for Supervisor Heard 
at Tenth Annual Meet— 


Clinics Discussed 
By David Scheetz Craig 


WENATCHEE, WASH., April 25.—The 
tenth annual convention of the Washing- 
ton State Music Teachers’ Association 
was held at Wenatchee, April 13 to 15. 
Discussions on the clinic system of 
teaching methods were held in connec- 
tion with the program of the convention. 
One of the features of the sessions was 
a recommendation to the superintendent 
of education for the appointment of a 
State supervisor of music. 

The annual business session brought 
several changes to the constitution, and 
the election resulted in the return of 
Jessie Belton Hedges, Yakima, as presi- 


dent, and Boyd Wells, Seattle, as vice- 
president. Others elected were George 
O. Lillich, Pullman, secretary; Carl 
Paige Wood, treasurer, and the follow- 
ing district vice-presidents: Mary I. 
Short, Spokane, eastern; Mrs. Wayne E. 
Richardson, Yakima, central, and Arthur 
E. James, Everett, western The asso- 
ciation accepted the invitation of the 
Everett delegation to meet in 1926 in 
that city. 

Jessie Belton Hedges, Yakima, presi- 
dent of the association, opened the ses- 
sions and introduced Wellington Pegg, 
principal of the High School, who wel- 
comed the delegates, and the Rev. Dr. 
Frank E. Beatty, who made the invoca- 
tion. 

Following a short business session, the 
action of the music publishers. in 
changing sheet music prices was ex- 
plained in an illuminative talk by A. A. 
Taylor, Tacoma Certification of music 
teachers and suggestive changes in the 
State course of music study were sub- 
jects of considerable interest with Boyd 
Wells of Seattle, who presided during 
this discussion. 

The luncheon sponsored by the We- 
natchee Ladies’ Musical Club attracted 
a large attendance of delegates, both 
local and visiting. 

A series of round-table conferences 
was held in different parts of the city, 
public sckool music being in charge of 
Maud Slawson, Bellingham. The organ 
conference was led by George O. Lillich, 
Pullman. Violin problems were discussed 
in conference with George A. Stout, 
Spokane, leader. The voice round-table 
was led by Elizabeth Richmond Miller, 
Seattle. Piano problems were handled 
by a large group, with Herbert Kim- 
brough, Pullman, as leader. 

The concert program by Seattle artists 
was given by Francis J. Armstrong, vio- 
linist, of Seattle, and John Sundsten, 
pianist, who performed the Nardini 
Concerto in E Minor and that by Bruch 
in D Minor, and a group of short num- 
bers, in admirable style. 


Glee Clubs Compete 


The competition of girls’ and boys’ 
glee clubs of the State for the Mahan 
silver cups resulted in the Girls’ Club of 
Toppenish receiving the decision. This 
club sang Horsman’s “Bird of the Wil- 
derness,” under Beulah M. Woodward. 

The Boys’ Glee Club of Roslyn, con- 
ducted by Vivian Robe, and singing 
“Carry Me Back to Ole Virginny,” ob- 
tained first place. Carl Paige Wood, 
Seattle, chairman of the contest com- 
mittee, presided. 

An exchange of courtesies was repre- 
sented in a radio program given in San 
Francisco by members of the California 
Music Teachers’ Association, Frank Car- 
roll Giffen, San Francisco, president, and 
members of Pacific Musical Club of San 
Francisco, Mrs. Frederick Crowe, presi- 
dent. The program was broadcast in 
the St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco, 
through station KGO, Oakland. The 
participants were Anna K. Blotcky, con- 
tralto; Margaret Jarman Cheeseman, 
mezzo-soprano; Alice Corner, violinist; 
George Stewart McManus, pianist; Mr. 
and Mrs. Samuel Savannah, violinists; 
Frank Carroll Giffen, tenor, and a vocal 
trio, consisting of Janet Malbon, so- 
prano; Frederick Herschler, tenor, and 
Jack Edward Hillman, baritone. The 
accompanists were Mrs. _ Frederick 
Crowe, Mrs. David Hirshler, Wyatt 
Frazer and John C. Manning. 

A luncheon under the auspices of the 





Wenatchee Chamber of Commerce and 
the visit to the ““Aplets” factory at Cash- 
mere proved delightful diversions to the 
delegates. 

A concert by Spokane musicians was 
one of the bright spots of the convention. 
Violet Jane Hallowell, pianist; Gott- 
fried Herbst, violinist, and Edgar C. 
Sherwood, pianist, gave a program. 

A banquet, with G. Martin Warren, 
superintendent of Wenatchee schools as 
toastmaster, was an occasion of unusual 
interest. Solos were given at the ban- 
quet by Katharine Rice, soprano, of 
Tacoma, with Mrs. Lillian Vaughn Var- 
milyea at the piano. 

A concert by the London String Quar- 
tet was an outstanding attraction of the 
convention before a ) Brae audience at 
the Liberty Theater, under the auspices 
of the Wenatchee Ladies’ Musical Club. 
The program included the Mozart Quar- 
tet in D Minor, H. Waldo Warner’s 
Suite, “The Pixy Ring,” and the Dvorak 
String Quartet in F. 

A concluding program consisted of a 
lecture-recital by Dr E. A. Guthrie, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, on “The 
Psychological Basis of Art Apprecia- 
tion,” with solo numbers by Mrs. Alfred 
Morris, soprano of Wenatchee, with Mrs. 
Walter Williams, accompanist. 

DAVID SCHEETZ CRAIG. 


ST, LOUIS SYMPHONY 
REPORTS PROSPERITY 


G. D. Baldini Is New Manager 
and Advance Sales 
Mount 


St. Louis, April 25.—An impressive 
financial report was read at the annual 
meeting at the Jefferson Memorial of 
the St. Louis Symphony Society. Mrs. 
Max Goldstein of the newly created 
Women’s Committee, of which Mrs. 
Thomas Ratcliffe is chairman, reported 
that in the six weeks campaigning to 
date they have sold 452 new season sub- 
scriptions for next year. 

G. D. Baldini, formerly assistant 
manager of the New York Symphony, 
has been appointed as new business 
manager. The name of the late John 
Fowler was retained as president, and 
other officers elected were: Mrs. John 
T. Davis, Jr.. Mrs. Chas. M. Rice, J. 
Lionberger Davis, Benjamin Gratz, E. 
A. Faust, George D. Markham and 
Oliver F. Richards, vice-presidents; 
Mr. Baldini, business manager and sec- 
retary, and Hugo A. Koehler, treasurer. 

The meeting was in charge of George 
D. Markham, vice-president, who laid 
stress on the evenness of budget and 
income. The report showed receipts 
from all sources to be $92,158, with 
total expenses of $201,192. Of this 
deficit, $107,400 was made up by the 
Guarantee Fund, on which the Society 
had a campaign last fall, thereby leav- 
ing a net deficit of only $5,074. 

There was slight falling off in sub- 
scription sales and concert receipts over 
the previous year, in spite of the strenu- 
ous competition of various kinds of Sun- 
day afternoon concerts which have not 
heretofore been a factor. A recent tour 
through the South cost $34,567. The 
receipts were $31,486, making a _ net 
deficit of $3,080. 
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California Singer Introduces New Songs 
by Edward Ballantine 


BERKELEY, CAL., April 25.—At the 
morning guest program given by the 
Berkeley Piano Club on April 15 Mrs. 
Frederic Harvey, known to music-lovers 
as Anna Miller Wood, formerly of Bos- 
ton, sang a group of three songs. Mrs. 
Harvey won much praise for the beauty 
of her voice and her artistic singing. 
The songs, which are by Edward Ballan- 


tine, are poems translated from the 
Greek by Lilla Cabot Perry, entitled 
“Corinth,” “Aphrodite” and “Love’s 


Creed,” and had their first hearing on 
this occasion, meriting the fine recep- 
tion which they received. Mr. Ballan- 
tine is connected with Harvard Uni- 
versity and will lecture during July at 
the University of California. 





FERTILE, MINN.—The Odin Male Cho- 
rus, organized about thirteen years ago 
and now consisting of thirty voices, re- 
cently gave its annual spring concert. 
T. W. Thorson, leader of the Northwest 
Singers’ Association, the Crookston Con- 
solidated Band and the Fertile Choral 
Union of 175 voices, conducted. 

G. SMEDAL. 


Karl Krueger Appears 
as *“‘Guest’’ Conductor 
of F ar tane ui cteietoenand 
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Photo by Berger . 
Karl Krueger, Conductor 


PORTLAND, ORE., April 25.—One of the 
outstanding orchestral concerts of the 
season was that conducted by Karl 
Krueger in the Municipal Auditorium 
on the evening of April 1. Mr. Krueger 
was the third guest conductor of the 
season, coming from Los Angeles on 
the recommendation of Walter Henry 
Rothwell, conductor of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic, and was not, it was an- 
nounced, a candidate for the permanent 
leadership, since Mr. and Mrs. Krueger 
will return to their home in Vienna late 
in the summer. Instead of choosing a 
symphony as a major number on the 
program, Mr. Krueger made the Bee- 
thoven Violin Concerto, played by 
Georges Enesco, the central work, add- 
ing Liszt’s “Les Préludes,” Grieg’s “To 
Spring,” and two numbers by Sibelius, 
Valse Triste and “Finlandia.” The 
Overture to Wagner’s “Flying Dutch- 
man” opened the program. Mr. Krueger 
revealed himself as a sensitive musician, 
well-schooled in the technic of conduct- 
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ing and fully able to realize the highest 
conception of the composers’ message. 
He was given a warm reception and 
shared the applause with the players. 

Mr. Krueger came from Vienna to Los 
Angeles last November at the behest of 
Mr. Rothwell, and at the present time 
is preparing a series of operas by Mo- 
zart, Pergolesi, Rameau and others for 
presentation in Pasadena in the near 
future. 
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Columbus Teachers’ Convention 
Brings Appearances of 
Noted Artists 


OLUMBUS, OHIO, April 28.— 
In the anual convention of the 


Ohio Music Teachers’ Association, 
held here from April 20 to 24, 
many prominent musicians were 
heard. Herbert Witherspoon, 
New York vocal instructor, spoke 
on the place and power of music 
in education and the processes of 
psychology and physiology in the 
teaching of singing. Among other 
speakers was Cecil Fanning, bari- 
tone and librettist of the Ameri- 
can opera “Alglala.” Clarence 
Dickinson, organist of the Brick 
Presbyterian Church, New York, 
gave a recital before a large audi- 
ence. Many social events, includ- 
ing dinners and luncheons for the 
visiting artists, alternated with 
the business of the convention. 
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SCIAPIRO TO HOLD CLASS 





Teachers from Many States Enroll for 
Summer Violin Course 


Michel Sciapiro, violinist, teacher and 
composer, has been having an active 
season teaching and playing in concerts 


in which many of his own compositions 
have been featured. In response to 
many requests, Mr. Sciapiro will 
conduct a summer class, beginning June 
1. Teachers from Canada, Texas, Iowa, 
Oregon and other States have already 
made reservations for time and several 
are bringing pupils of their own for 
special study under Mr. Sciapiro. The 
following pupils will be heard in the 
series of six recitals, which are among 
the closing activities of the season: 
Estelle Engel, Nellie Cardinoff, Tillie 
Sanntorzic, Michael Briglia, Nicholas 
Briglia, Samuel Santorzic, Nathan 
Fettermann, Achilles Viardot and Lucile 
Biagot. 

Several prominent violinists are fea- 
turing compositions by Mr. Sciapiro on 
their programs. Zlatko Balokovic, who 
is completing an active season, included 


DE METTE 


SCORES! 


CARMEN 


Miss De Mette is a fine artist and Carmen is 
one of her big chances. She plays the fickle 
damsel with much taste, never so broadly as to 
be vulgar, but always with much spirit and, oc- 
easionally, a great deal of dramatic power. The 
part, of course, requires a singing actress and 
that Miss De Mette most emphatically is; one of 
the very best.—Detroit News. 


AIDA 
Miss De Mette, with her very rich contralto. 


always gives much character to Amneris. She sang 
it very well indeed on this occasion.—Los Angeles 


Daily Times. 
LOHENGRIN 




















Stella De Mette not only has a rich and warm 
contralto voice, but is an actress of ability. Her 
work as Ortrud was an outstanding feature of the 
performance.—San Francisco Bulletin. 


IL TROVATORE 
But the glory of the evening went to Stella De 


Mette, who gave an excellent and realistic Azucena. 
—Pittsburgh Times. 


LA GIOCONDA 









Laura was adequately represented by Miss De 
Mette, who put in her work better acting and a 
more plausible conception of stage presence than 






either of her feminine contemporaries, An attrac- 
tive appearance, in addition, quite persuaded one 
that as Amneris in Aida tonight she will appear to 






advantage.—Boston Transcript. 
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seven works on his programs. Ellen 
Keller is playing these compositions 
also, having won outstanding success 
with them in her Boston concert, and 
Benno Rabinovitz, Stadium prize win- 
ner, will play them on his forthcoming 
tour abroad. 


HUHN SINGERS HEARD 








Soprano and Tenor Fulfilled Engage- 
ments—Plans Summer at Lake Placid 


Pupils from the studio of Bruno 
Huhn, composer, conductor and teacher 
of singing, have fulfilled recent engage- 
ments. Frank Deeley, tenor soloist at 
the Madison Avenue Baptist Church, 
sang in a performance of Stainer’s 
“Crucifixion” at the Crawford Memorial 
Church recently, and on the following 
evening, sang in the same work at the 
Church of the Atonement. Another 
singer, Miriam Witkins, soprano who 
achieved marked success in a recital of 
songs for children at the Professional 
Arts Studios recently, gave a program 
of songs for young people in Chickering 
Hall on the afternoon of April 26. With 
Dorothy Longacre at the piano. Miss 
Witkin gave evidence of unusual versa- 
tility in numbers by Mana Zucca, 
Carpenter, Schubert, Humperdinck, 
Brahms, Crist, Milligan and others. 

Mr. Huhn, who spent last summer on 
the Pacific Coast, where he conducted 
special classes, will take a class of 
pupils to Lake Placid, where he will 
teach at the Lake Placid Club from July 
1 to Sept. 1. 


Frances Alda to Create Réle in New 
Giordano Opera in Buenos Aires 


Frances Alda, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera, will sail on July 4 for 
Buenos Aires, where she will be heard 
in a series of operatic performances, 
having been specially engaged to create 
the réle of Gineva in Giordano’s “La 
Cena Della Beffe.” This is the operatic 
version ,of “The Jest,” in which John 
and Lionel Barrymore played in this 
country and which will be given at the 
Metropolitan next season. Mme. Alda 





will be heard in “Marta,” “Bohéme,”’ 
“Mefistofele”’ and “Manon  Lescaut”’ 
also. Mme. Alda, who, it is said, 
will receive the highest fee ever 


paid to an operatic soprano in South 
America, will return to New York about 
Sept. 20 to begin a concert tour under 
the direction of Charles L. Wagner. 





Lynnwood Farnam Broadcasts Program 


Lynnwood Farnam, organist, assisted 
by the choir of the Church of the Holy 
Communion, broadcast a program from 
the Skinner Studios on Fifth Avenue 
on the evening of April 19. Mr. Farnam 
played numbers by Lemare, Couperin, 
Handel, Yon and others, and the choir 
sang works by Walford Davies and 
Bairstow. 
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Edward Hart, Pianist, 
Makes Extensive Tours 
with Notable Artists 
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Edward Hart, Pianist 


Edward Hart, pianist and accompan- 
ist, has returned from a six weeks’ tour 
of the Middle West with Havrah Hub- 
bard, operaloguist. This engagement 
followed an extended tour of the North- 
wost as accompanist for Paul Althouse 
and Arthur Middleton. Mr. Hart is or- 
ganist of the West Side Presbyterian 
Church of Ridgewood, N. J., and accom- 
panist of the Singers’ Club. He has 
been accompanist, during the last season, 
for Esther Dale, May Korb, Norman 
Joliffe, Corinne Rider-Kelsey, Louise 
Stallings, Marjorie Squires, Marie Sun- 
delius and other prominent artists. 





Henri Deering Gives Successful Recitals 
Abroad 


Henri Deering, pianist, who made a 
fine impression when he appeared as 
soloist with the State Symphony last 
January, has been playing abroad with 
much success. He gave a recital in 
Beethoven Hall in Berlin recently. He 
will give a London recital in Wigmore 
Hall on the evening of May 15, on which 
occasion he will play the Bach-Liszt 
Organ Prelude and Fugue in A Minor, 
Mozart’s Larghetto, Beethoven’s Sonata 
in A Flat and numbers by Brahms, Mil- 
haud and Chopin. 


Charles Naegele Concludes Season 


Charles Naegele, pianist, has just com- 
pleted his first season in this country, 
having given more than twenty recitals, 
including two programs each in Boston 
and New York. His last appearance 
was in the studio of the artist, Mrs. 
Joseph B. Thomas on April 6, when he 
was heard by a distinguished audience. 

Minnesota Teachers Engage Edwin 

Hughes for Master Piano Class 

Edwin Hughes, pianist, has been re- 
engaged to conduct a master class at 
the University of Minnesota on June 24, 


during the annual Minnesota Music 
Teachers’ Convention. His New York 
master classes will begin on June 29. 


Max Jacobs Lists Third Program 


The Chamber Symphony Orchestra, 
Max Jacobs, conductor, will give its 
third New York concert this season in 
Aeolian Hall on the evening of May 8. 
The program will include works by 
Rhéne - Baton, Gluck-Gevaert, Mabel 
Wood Hill, Sibelius, Ravel and Schubert. 
Francesca Marni, soprano, will be the 
assisting soloist. 
John Coates to Give Second Program 

John Coates, English tenor, who made 
his recital début in this country in a 
program of Shakespearean songs on the 
evening of April 23, will give a recital 
devoted to songs in French, German, 
Italian and English in Aeolian Hall on 
the evening of May 7. 





Sittig Trio Plays in Many Cities 


The Sittig Trio is bringing to a close 
an active season, during which it gave 


concerts in New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Bloomfield, Ambler, Pa., 
Montclair, Newark, Madison, Union 


Flushing and many other cities. 


Hill, 
appearances will be in 


Forthcoming 


Newton, N. J., New York and in North 
Carolina. Margaret Sittig, violinist of 
the Trio, who gave successful recitals 
in Germany and Holland last fall and 
was heard in the New York Town Hall 
in January, has made two appearances 
with orchestra in New Jersey, playing 
Bruch’s Concerto in G Minor and the 
Mendelssohn Concerto. Miss Sittig will 
continue her individual recitals next 
season, as well as her appearances with 
the Trio, which is already engaged for 
many concerts. 


VIOLINISTS GIVE PROGRAM 








Pupils of H. M. Shapiro Play in De Witt 


Clinton Auditorium 

H. M. Shapiro, violinist and teacher, 
presented several of his pupils in a 
recital in the auditorium of the DeWitt 
Clinton High School on the evening of 
April 26. The program was given in a 
professional manner’ and __ included 
Handel’s Sonata in E, played by M. 
Hershaft; Tirindelli’s “Pierrot gai,” by 
A. Loscalzo; the first movement of 
Vieuxtemps’ Fantasia Appassionata by 
Julius Yanover, compositions by Wieni- 
awski, played by I. Reichel and Mr. 
Terman; two movements of Lalo’s Sym- 
phonie Espagnole, by H. Urbont; num- 
bers by Achron, Sarasate and Ries, by 
T. Lassoff, and works by Ries and Sara- 
sate, played by Anna White. Josef 
Adler was at the piano. 

Rudolph Bochco, well known violinist 
and a pupil of Mr. Shapiro, will give a 
recital in Wanamaker’s Auditorium on 
the afternoon of May 15. One of the 
major works will be the Beethoven Con- 
certo. 





Rosemary Finckel Gives Program 


Rosemary Finckel, fourteen-year-old 
piano pupil of Felian Garzia, gave a re- 


cital in the Ampico Studios on the eve- 
ning of April 24, and again revealed 
talent of extraordinary calibre in a tax- 
ing program. Beginning with two num- 
bers by Bach and Brahms’ Rhapsodie, 
Miss Finckel essayed a group by Chopin, 
including the Fantasie Impromptu, Op. 
66; Prelude, Op. 28, No. 21; Nocturne 
in C Minor and the “Revolutionary” 
Etude, numbers by Debussy and Liszt 
and the first movement of Grieg’s Con- 
certo in A Minor, with Mr. Garzia at the 
second piano. The youthful performer 
plays with disarming skill, revealing 
not only highly developed _ technical 
ability, but unusual capacity for inter- 
pretation. There were fine balance and 
emotional qualities in Chopin’s Prélude 
and Nocturne and the Etude was given 
with gratifying rhythmic effect. She 
played Debussy’s “Minstrels” altogether 
delightfully and was undaunted by the 
difficulties which the Grieg work pre- 
sented. Miss Finckel is already a pianist 
of unusual qualities and with continued 
study should go far. She was heard by 
an audience that more than filled the 
hall and gave her enthusiastic applause. 

H. C 


Whitney Tew Gives Lecture-Musicale 


Whitney Tew, teacher of singing, gave 
a reception and musicale in his new 
studios on West Seventy-Third Street 
on the evening of April 22. Following a 
group of three numbers by Mr. Tew, he 
gave a short address, based on the result 
of his recent research in Italy, in sub- 
stantiation of his theory of the one po- 
sition scale in singing. Mr. Tew further 
demonstrated his method in another 
group of songs and also presented one 
of his pupils, Bess Parry, who showed 
facility in arias taken from the réper- 
toires of contraltos, dramatic sopranos 
and coloraturas. 


Mary Cornelia Malone Heard 


Mary Cornelia Malone, soprano, has 
been heard in many engagements since 
her appearance as soloist with the St. 
Louis Symphony last March. She ap- 
peared recently as_ soloist with the 
Cortese Trio in Nashville, and has given 
recitals in Columbia, Shelbyville and 
Tullahoma, Tenn.; Glen Ellyn, Ill., and at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago. 
In August Miss Malone will fulfill her 
sixth consecutive engagement as soloist 
at the Monteagle Chautauqua. 


Thelma Given to Tour West 
Thelma Given, violinist, who played in 
many cities of the Middle West last 
season under the local management of 
A. M. Oberfelder of Denver, will make 
a three weeks’ tour next March under 
the same auspices, visiting points in 

Colorado and neighboring States. 
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INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
SPONSORS RECITAL SERIES 


Faculty Members and Candidates for 
Certificates and Diplomas Give 
Programs 


Faculty recitals and programs by 
candidates for certificates and diplomas 
have been among the activities at the 
Institute of Musical Art recently. 
Frances Smith, pianist, gave the four- 
teenth students’ recital on the evening 
of April 20, playing Beethoven’s So- 
nata Op. 31, No. 1; Schumann’s “Scenes 
from Childhood” and works by Debussy, 
Grainger, Liszt, Schubert-Liszt and 
Chopin. Harold Lewis, candidate for 
certificate of maturity in the piano de- 
partment, gave a recital on the follow- 
ing evening. His program included 
Bach’s “Italian” Concerto, Beethoven’s 
Sonata in C Minor, a group by Brahms 
and compositions by Haydn, Chopin and 
Liszt. 

Carlos Salzedo and Marie Miller, as- 
sisted by Greta Torpadie, soprano, gave 
an hour of harp music on the evening 
of April 22. The program was designed 
to reveal the possibilities of the harp as 
a solo instrument and the high degree 
of mastery which its exponents have at- 
tained. The program included Bach’s 
Sixth French Suite, played by two 
harps; Ravel’s Introduction and Allegro, 
for harp and piano, played by Miss 
Miller and Mr. Salzedo at the piano; 
Four Preludes by Salzedo, played by the 
composer; a sonata for harp and piano 
by Mr. Salzedo and three numbers for 
soprano solo, harp and piano by the 
same composer. 

Julian Kahn, ’cellist, a candidate for 
artist’s diploma, was heard on the eve- 
ning of April 24. Mr. Kahn, who comes 
from a family of musicians, revealed 
technical facility and finished artistry in 
Brahms’ Sonata in E Minor, Bach’s 
Suite in C for ’Cello Alone, Haydn’s 
Concerto in D and numbers by Saint- 
Saéns, Willeke and Popper. Phyllis 
Kraeuter, also a candidate for artist’s 
diploma, was heard on the evening of 
April 27, playing Strauss’ Sonata in F, 
Bach’s unaccompanied Suite in C, Saint- 
Saéns’ Concerto in A Minor and works 
by Mozart and Jeral. 








Marie Roemaet-Rosanoff Fulfills Many 
Engagements 


Marie Roemaet-Rosanoff, ’celiist, who 
was heard in many cities early this sea- 
son as assisting artist to Alma Gluck, 
has fulfilled many engagements recently. 
Among these was an appearance at All 
Souls’ Church on April 12, in South 
Orange on April 14, with the Banks Glee 
Club in Carnegie Hall on April 15, in 
Elizabeth, N. J., on the following day, 
and with the Banks Glee Club in Brook- 
lyn on April 21. Mme. Rosanoff was 
heard also in a program with Katherine 
Bacon, pianist, at Columbia University, 
playing Brahms’ Sonata in F, Bach’s 
Suite in C and other numbers. 


Mildred Dilling Ends Active Season 


Mildred Dilling, harpist, is bringing 
to a close an active season of sixty-five 
engagements, including a coast-to-coast 
tour with the De Reszké Singers. Her 
last appearance with this organization 
was before the Matinée Music Club of 
Cincinnati on March 23. She has recent- 
ly been heard in recital with Vladimir 
de Pachmann in Atlantic City and has 
fulfilled engagements in Alabama and 
ne with Edgar Schofield, bari- 
one. 





Herbert Dittler Is Heard 


Herbert Dittler, violinist, was en- 
gaged to assist the Lyric Club in its 
concert at the Waldorf-Astoria on April 
28. On the following day Mr. Dittler 
was to give a recital in the McMillan 
Theater at Columbia University. Mr. Dit- 
tler is on the faculty of the music de- 
partment at Columbia. 








Army Band Gives Pan-American Pro- 
gram in Hippodrome Concert 

The new United States Army Band, 

which has participated in many notable 


programs since’ its organization two 
years ago, made its New York dé- 


but in the Pershing benefit concert in 
the Hippodrome on the evening of Apri! 


25. The feature of the program was 
a series of songs representing every 
country in the Western Hemisphere 
south of Canada, which have been ar- 
ranged for the band by Capt. W. J. 
Stannard, conductor of the band. Cap- 
tain Stannard is a graduate of the In- 
stitute of Musical Art in New York. 





New York Symphony Lists Operatic 
Works on Next Season’s Program 


Four operatic programs will be in- 
cluded in the Sunday programs of the 
New York Symphony in Mecca Hall next 
season, according to an announcement 
by Georges Engles, manager of the or- 
chestra. These include Wagner’s 
“Rienzi” and “‘Parsifal’’ and Beethoven’s 
“Fidelio.” Pierné’s “The Children at 
Bethlehem” will be staged with cos- 
tumes and scenery on Dec. 27. Walter 


Damrosch will devote one concert to 
“Modern Music, Pleasant and Un- 
pleasant,” giving demonstrations at the 
piano. The list of soloists in the Sun- 
day series includes the names of Roland 
Hayes, Reinald Werrenrath, Florence 
Easton, Harold Bauer, Lawrence Tib- 
bett, Pablo Casals, Emilio de Gogorza, 
Albert Spalding, Yolando Méré, Jacques 
Thibaud, George Barrére, Walter Giese- 
king and Mischa Mischakoff. Those en- 
gaged for the Thursday and Friday 
series are Frieda Hempel, Josef Hof- 
mann, Sigrid Onegin, Paul Kochanski, 
Lawrence Tibbett and George Gershwin, 
who will introduce his “New York Con- 
certo.” The New York season will open 
on Oct. 30, with Walter Damrosch con- 
ducting. 





Dusolina Giannini Adds Third Havana 
Concert to Cuban Visit 

Dusolina Giannini, soprano, who sailed 
recently for two concerts in Havana 
under the auspices of the Sociedad Pro 
Arte Musical, was engaged for a third 
concert as soon as she had finished the 
first group of her first concert on April 
14. Her second concert was scheduled 
for April 16 and the only date that 
could be arranged for the third concert 
was April 17. 





Stella De Mette to Sail for Europe 


Stella De Mette, mezzo-soprano of the 
San Carlo Opera Company, will sail on 
May 16 for Europe for a vacation in 


various summer resorts. Miss De Mette 
will return to America for a series of 
engagements in August, but it is possible 
that she may return to Europe to fulfill 
operatic engagements in Italy next win- 
ter. Miss De Mette was urged to sing 
again with the Cincinnati Opera Com- 
pany this summer under the direction 
of Ralph Lyford, but felt the need of 
a complete rest for several months. 





Fraternal Association of ‘Musicians 
Meets 


The Fraternal Association of Musi- 
cians presented several young artists in 
recital in a Carnegie Hall studio re- 
cently. Samuel Diamond, blind pianist, 
disclosed clean technic and interpreta- 
tive ability in works by Beethoven, 
Rubinstein, MacDowell and Schumann; 
William Burt, tenor, sang an aria by 
Verdi and songs by O’Hara and Haeus- 
sler, and Salvatore Manetto, pupil of 
Christiaan Kriens, was heard in several 
violin numbérs. 





Leslie Hodgson Pupil Gives Recital 


Rose Inness Hartley, a pupil of Leslie 
Hodgson, pianist, gave a studio recital 
recently where her giving of a taxing 
program was noteworthy for the musi- 
cianship, sense of style and technical 
efficiency that it revealed. In addition 
to César Franck’s Prelude, Chorale ana 
Fugue and a Chopin group, there were 
works by Gluck-Saint-Saéns, Mendels- 
sohn, Leschetizky, Paderewski, Whit- 
horne and Moussorgsky. 
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Photo by Apeda 
Antoinette Halstead, Contralto 


Antoinette Halstead, contralto, is 
bringing to a close an active season, 
during which she appeared in many 
cities on. tour with Beniamino Gigli, 
tenor of the Metropolitan. Miss Hal- 
stead sang with the famous tenor in 
Scranton, Hartford, New Haven, Green- 
wich, Detroit and Denver and on each 
occasion received the approbation of the 
huge audiences for her intelligent sing- 
ing and beautiful voice. She was also 
heard in concerts in Rome, N. Y.; Mon- 
treal and Quebec, before the Lotus Club 
in New York, the Tuesday Morning 
Club at the Hotel Biltmore, the Big 
Brothers’ Society at the Hotel Com- 






modore, and has been engaged to sing 
at the commencement exercises of the 
Silver Bay Boy School on Lake George, 
making her sixth consecutive engage- 
ment. 

Miss Halstead is an American and 
has pursued her studies in this country, 
having studied for several seasons under 
Enrico Rosati, teacher of Mr. Gigli. She 
has studied under Oscar Saenger and 
Richard Hageman, also. Miss Halstead 
will take a long vacation this summer, 
when she will divide her time between 
preparing new programs and golf, of 
which she is an ardent devotee. 





Vassar Students in Pianoforte Program 


A program of piano music was pre- 
sented by students of Vassar College in 
Miss Chittenden’s studio at the Ameri- 
can Institute of Applied Music recently. 
Works ranging from Bach and Scar- 
latti to Scriabin and Moszkowski were 
given by Jeanette Rawlings, Irene 
Nicholls, Helen Duell, Winifred Bron- 
son, Elizabeth Richardson, Dorothy 
Manley, Doris Parvin and Julia Bennett 
Smith. 


Judson to Manage Karin Branzell 


Karin Branzell, contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, will be heard 
in concert next season under the direc- 
tion of Concert Management Arthur 
Judson. Mme. Branzell is well known 
in Europe as a recitalist, but has limited 
her appearances in this country to per- 
formances in opera. She will give her 
first New York recital in Aeolian Hall 
on Jan. 8, 1926. 





Florence Easton to Devote Early Part 
of Season to Concerts 


Florence Easton will be heard at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in the latter 
half of the season next winter, instead 
of in the first half as formerly. Con- 
sequently, Miss Easton’s concert en- 
gagements are being arranged by her 
managers, Haensel & Jones, for the 
early fall, beginning in October and con- 
tinuing until Feb. 1. 
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Saugerties and the Euterpe Club of 


SINGERS GIVE PROGRAM 





Johnson Presents 
Annual New York Recital 

Edwin Johnson, teacher of singing, 
presented his pupils in their annual New 
York recital in a Carnegie Hall studio 
on the evening of April 22. As in pre- 


Edwin 


vious seasons, the various. singers 
showed the results of conscientious 
study, directed to serious purposes. 


Some of the voices revealed more than 
usual promise. The program was 
drawn from the entire range of song 
literature and included songs and arias 
by Schubert, Ware, Salter, Rossini, 
Speaks, Cadman, Donizetti, Verdi, 
Foote, Watts, Gounod, Tchaikovsky, 
Puccini, Woodman and others. 

Those who took part in the program 
were Anna M. Johnson, Esther Hult- 
gren, Irene Croft, Grace Osborne, Anna 
Thompson and Mildred Anderson, so- 
pranos; Kathryn Behnke, Ella Demp- 
sey, Marie Brown and Dorothy Tred- 
well, contraltos; Joseph Kilduff, John 
McKenna, Hubert Walsh and John Von 
der Lieth, tenors; Arthur Johnson, 
baritone, and Raymond Norton, bass. 





Singers from Mme. Bayerlee’s Studio 
Give Knabe Hall Program 


Johanna Bayerlee, teacher of singing, 
presented some of her pupils in a pro- 
gram in Knabe Auditorium on the eve- 


‘ning of April 25. The program revealed 


the vocal qualities and artistic finish 
which the singers have acquired under 
Mme. Bayerlee’s guidance and included 
numbers by Handel, Paradies, Brahms, 
Cadman, Puccini, Schubert, Schumann, 
Gertrude Ross, Charpentier, Hageman 
and others. Those who took part were 
Max Josman, Florence Hendrickson, Mrs. 
Hugh Findlay, Anna Borissoff, Mrs. 
Donald Templeton and Hilda Wald- 
stein. No encores were permitted be- 
cause of the length of the program. 
Mme. Bayerlee appeared as accompanist. 





Tenor and Pianist to Give Recital 


Oliver Stewart, tenor, and Daniel 
Wolf, pianist, will give a joint recital 
in Rumford Hall on the evening of May 
5. Helen Chase will be at the piano for 
Mr. Stewart. Mr. Stewart sang in the 
Palace Theater in Flemington, N. J., on 
April 16, and was heard recently as 
Turiddu in a concert version of “‘Caval- 
leria” in Port’ Washington, under the 
direction of Fred Cheeswright. On 


Pupils in- 


Easter Sunday he sang at the Eastside 
Presbyterian Church in Paterson, N. J. 
He will be soloist for the Cultural Circle 
Woman’s Club at the Hotel Astor on 
May 4. 


Oscar Saenger Pupils Give Musicale 


Rebekah Crawford opened the pro- 
gram at the sixth monthly musicale at 
the Oscar Saenger studio recently, sing- 
ing songs by R. Huntington Terry, 
Wintter Watts and Frances Alltisen in 
an artistic manner. Verna Scott, mezzo- 
soprano, used her lovely voice effectively 
in numbers by Bemberg and Mana 
Zucca; Maxim Karolik, tenor, sang an 
aria ffom Giordano’s “Andrea Chenier” 
and “Nichavo” by Mana Zucca, and 
Helen Riddell and John Sanders gave 
the first scene from “Bohéme” in a de- 
lightful manner. One of the features 
of the program was the singing of a 
scene from “Pagliacci” with Esther Klar 
as Nedda and Paul Farber as Tonio. 
The scene was given with much ardor 
and disclosed the vocal and histrionic 
ability of the singers. Ruth Maschke, 
Rebekah Crawford, Endah Cook Smith, 
William Prevost, Norman Yanovsky and 
Ottavio Valentini were heard in a fine 
performance of the last scene from 
“Cavalleria.” Mr. Saenger conducted 
the opera scenes and Helen Chase pro- 
vided the accompaniments. 


Carlos Salzedo Reelected President of 
National Harp Association 


Carlos Salzedo was reelected presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Harpists at the meeting of the National 
Board on April 13. Van Veachton Rogers 
and Salvatore de Stefano were relected 
vice-presidents; Melville Clark, treas- 
urer, and Alice Hills, financial secre- 
tary. The various national chairmen of 
standing committees were all reelected 
for another term, namely Mary Louise 
Hogan, publicity committee; Anna W. 
Lawrence, examination committee; Marie 
Miller, publication committee; A. Fran- 
cis Pinto, finance committee, and Salva- 
tore de Stefano, membership committee. 
The board of directors is composed of 
Marie Bitter, Melville Clark, Annie 
Louise David, Mary Muller Fink, Marcel 
Grandjany, Alice Hills, Mary Louisa 
Hogan, Eve Horan, Anna W. Lawrence, 
Elizabeth Letchford, Marie Miller, A. 
Francis Pinto, Van Veachton Rogers, 
Carlos Salzedo, Ada Sassoli, Philip 
Sevasta, Salvatore de Stefano, George 
W. Wheeler. 
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Josephine Lucchese Is 
Hailed Again as Guest 
with San Carlo Forces 
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Josephine Lucchese, Coloratura Soprano 


Josephine Lucchese, coloratura  so- 
prano, who was taken ill of influenza 
on her recent visit to Denver, necessitat- 
ing cancellation of engagements in St. 
Louis and Chicago, has entirely re- 
covered and reappeared as guest with the 
San Carlo Opera Company in Detroit. 
Mme. Lucchese was heard in “Lucia” 
and “Rigoletto” and on each occasion 
was given an enormous ovation by the 
audience. Her growth as an artist since 
her previous appearances with the com- 
pany there three years ago was par- 
ticularly stressed. Mme. Lucchese will 
conclude her season with the San Carlo 
forces on May 3, and on the following 
day will be heard in a performance of 
“Traviata” at the Academy of Music in 
Philadelphia. Six concerts in Texas will 
follow. 





Albert Rappaport Booked for Memphis 
Season of Light Opera 


Albert Rappaport, tenor, who is now 
fulfilling a three weeks’ engagement at 
the Strand Theater in New Orleans, 
has been booked by Fortune Gallo for 
the summer season of light opera that 
opens in Memphis on May 25. On May 
12, Mr. Rappaport will sing the part 
of Samson in a performance of “Samson 
et Dalila” at the college in Wooster, 
Ohio. Alice Gentle will be the Dalila. 


Organ Given to Brooklyn Church in 
Memory of Charles J. Peabody 


A memorial organ has been donated to 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, by the family 
of the late Charles Jones Peabody. The 
instrument will be installed by the 
Skinner Organ Company at an estimated 
cost of $50,000. The vestry of the 
church will contribute an equal sum for 
the maintenance of the organ. 


Oliver Stewart Sings in Forest Hills 


Oliver Stewart was the tenor soloist 
in a concert given under the direction 
of Charles Prescott Poore in the Forest 
Hills Inn recently. Mr. Stewart was well 
received and had to add extras. Other 
numbers on the program were by a 
trio, composed of Signe Larson, pianist; 
Helen Finch, violinist, and Charles 
Poore, ’cellist. 

Philharmonic String Quartet Plays at 
Mannes Music School 


The Philharmonic String Quartet, 
which is composed of Scipione Guidi, 
Arthur Lichstein, Leon Barzin and Os- 
wald Mazzucchi, gave a concert at the 
David Mannes School recently. The pro- 
gram was composed of Mozart’s Quartet 
in B Flat and Glazounoff’s Quartet in 
D Minor. 


Hadley Artists Engaged for Concerts 


Arthur and Helen Hadley have booked 
the following artists for their course in 
Middletown, N. Y., next season: Boston 
Symphony Ensemble; Adelaide De Loca, 
contralto; Colin O’More, tenor; Michael 
Bataeff, bass, and Katherine Palmer and 
Suzanne Keener, sopranos,. Miss de 
Loca, a pupil of Dudley Buck, who was 
heard recently with the Mendelssohn 


Club in Kingston, the Apollo Club of 


Poughkeepsie, and Miss Palmer will each 
be heard in New York recitals early in 
the fall. These singers will give two 
concerts at the New Paltz Normal School 
this summer, and Miss Keener will sing 
with the Orpheus Club of Poughkeepsie. 


Singers from Estelle Liebling’s Studios 
to Sing in Opera 

Charles Schenck, baritone, a pupil of 

Estelle Liebling, has become a member 

of Roxie’s Gang at the Capitol Theater. 

Devora Nadworney, contralto, was en- 

gaged to sing the réle of Bertha in the 


recent performance of “Barber of Se- 
ville” in Washington. Three pupils of 
Miss Liebling, Ann Yago, contralto; 
Louise Wright, soprano; and Mr. 
Schenck, have been engaged for impor- 
tant rdles with the Municipal Opera 
Company of Atlanta for six weeks, be- 
ginning June 15. Helen Hubbs, soprano, 
has been engaged as prima donna of the 
Toronto Stock Company, making her 
début in the title réle of “O’Brien Girl.” 
Gene Armstrong, soprano, sang the réle 
of the Priestess in recent performances 
of “Aida” ‘in the Manhattan Opera 
House. Phyllis Newkirk, contralto, sang 
the role of the Duchess in the “Student 
Prince” on short notice recently. Ger- 
trude Otto, cdéntralt®, who hails from 
Kansas City, has been chosen soloist of 
the Morrow Memorial Methodist Church 
in Maplewood, N. J. 











Walter Leary to Hold Summer Voice 
Classes in Witherspoon Studios 


In response to many requests, Walter 
Leary will conduct a summer class in 
singing in the Herbert Witherspoon 
studios until Aug. 1. Mr. Witherspoon 
and other teachers on his staff will be 
in Chicago at the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege. Vernon Williams, son of the late 
Evan Williams and formerly a pupil of 
Mr. Witherspoon, has been engaged to 
sing leading réles at Covent Garden, 
London, in May and June. Mr. Williams 
has been in Italy for several years and 
has appeared successfully in many 
Italian cities. 
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COMPOSERS GIVE WORKS 





MacDowell Club Sponsors Program of 
Compositions by Members 


The MacDowell Club sponsored one of 
the most interesting concerts of the sea- 
son on the evening of April 24, when 
the entire program was devoted to com- 
positions by the following members: 
Gena Branscombe, Ralph Cox, Marshall 
Kernochan, Allan I. Langley and John 
Prindle Scott. Miss Branscombe was 
represented by four choral works, the 
Larghetto from her Violin Sonata in D 
Minor and one song. “In Arcady by 
Moonlight” and “The Phantom Cara- 
van,” both sung by the Mountain Lakes 
Glee Club under J. H. Houston, were 
especially effective. The latter, set to 
dramatic text by Kendall Banning, had 
its first hearing on this occasion and 
made a strong impression through its 
colorful and poignant treatment. The 
other choral numbers, “Wind from the 
Sea” and “Spirt of Motherhood,” sung 
by ten female voices of the Mozart So- 
ciety Choral, accompanied by string and 
woodwind ensemble conducted by the 
composer, were also well conceived and 
finely executed. The violin work was 
played by Julie Ferlen, who brought out 
the spiritual values in a sincere and 
artistic manner. 

“In Granada” by Miss Bransconbe was 
the first number in a group sung by 
Viola Waterhouse Bates, the other num- 
bers of which were “Love Planted a 
Rose” by Ralph Cox, “Lilacs” by Mar- 
shall Kernochan and “The Wind’s in 
the South” by John Prindle Scott. The 
songs revealed various fine character- 
istics of these composers’ gifts and were 
admirably sung. Mr. Langley’s contri- 
bution was his Sonata in F Minor for 
Viola and Piano, played by the composer 
and Bernard Wagenaar. The _ work, 
which is in four movements, possesses 
good thematic material, skillfully treated 
and was enthusiastically received. The 
various numbers received the approba- 
tion of the large audience, which gave 
the composers hearty applause also. 





Hilda Lichtenfeld Heard in Piano Recital 


David Zalish presented his _ pupil, 
Hilda Lichtenfeld, in a piano recital in 
Rumford Hall on Saturday night, April 
25. The program was in three groups, 
beginning with the B Minor Gavotte of 
Bach and the Sonata, Op. 13. of Bee- 
thoven. As this was the first public 
appearance of Miss Lichtenfeld, who is 
very young, nervousness made her hurry 
the Bach number, which thereby lost 
some of its essential dignity. She be- 
came more composed in the Beethoven 
Sonata, “Pathétique,” in which she met 
the technical requirements with con- 
siderable assurance. The remainder of 
the program consisted of four numbers 
of Chopin, Grieg’s “On the Mountain,” 
Weber’s “Perpetual Motion” and the 
Sixth Rhapsody of Liszt. Miss Lichten- 
feld’s talent is still in a formative 
stage and with more study and larger 
experience will undoubtedly acquire 
the musical insight which her technical 
equipment is capable of expressing. 
The audience was friendly and encour- 
aging in its applause. Go. ¥. B. 





Isolda Bernhard Announces Program 


Isolda Bernhard, soprano, with Nich- 
olas Voinoff at the piano, will give a 
recital in the Town Hall on the evening 
of May 4. Miss Bernhard will devote 


her program largely to German and Rus- 
sian composers, including two songs by 
Schumann, two by Brahms, an aria from 
“Lohengrin” and songs by Tchaikovsky, 
Arensky, Gretchaninoff and Rachmanin- 
off. There will also be a group of num- 
bers by Celeste D. Heckscher, Debussy 
and Puccini. 


SPONSOR YOUNG ARTISTS 








Musical Assembly and State Federation 
Hear Talented Musicians 


The Musical Assembly and New 
York State Federation of Music Clubs 
gave their endorsement to five young 


artists whom they presented in a re- 
cent concert in Carnegie Hall Cham- 
ber of Music. All the performers jus- 
tified the faith of the committee, headed 
by Mrs. Robert W. Sneddon, in choosing 
them for presentation and gave a fine 
account of their talents. Mabel Zoeck- 
ler, lyric soprano, was heard in Arditi’s 
“Le Saran Rose” and Spross’ ‘Minor and 
Major’; Martin Burton, pianist, played 
Bach’s Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue 
and Liszt’s Second Hungarian Rhap- 
sodie, Nell Esslinger, contralto, sang 
“Im Herbst” by Franz and “My Lover 
Is a Fisherman” by Strickland; Daniel 
Saidenberg, ’cellist, played Van Goens’ 
Scherzo and Popper’s Hungarian Rhap- 
sodie, and Viola Blanchay, coloratura 
soprano, was heard in an aria from 
Bellini’s “I Puritani” and the Norwe- 
gian Echo Song. 

Since the concert, Miss Zoeckler, who 
comes from Utica, has been engag2d for 
the “Princess Ida” production. Miss 
Esslinger, whose home is in Huntsville, 
Ala., has been engaged to join Roxie’s 
Gang at the Capitol Theater, and Miss 
Blanchay has been booked for appear- 
ances in opera. Martin Burton hails 
from Kansas, where he was winner in 
the State contest. Daniel Saidenberg 
was the holder of a scholarship at the 
Paris Conservatoire and was the winner 
of a fellowship at the Juilliard Founda- 
tion. 





La Forge-Berimen Artists Give Noon- 
day Musicale in Aeolian Hall 


The monthly noon musicale in Aeolian 
Hall on April 24, under the auspices of 


Frank La Forge and Ernesto Berumen, 
brought forward Lillian Hunsicker, so- 
prano; Henrietta Franchimont, contral- 
to; Valeriano Gil, tenor; Mary Frances 
Wood, pianist, and Alice Vaiden 
Williams, Esther Dickie and Florence 
Barbour, accompanists. The high lights 
of the program were the piano playing 
of Miss Wood in Cyril Scott’s Lento and 
the Strauss-Schultz-Evler “Blue Dan- 
ube” Waltz and the duet from “Lucia,” 
sung by Mr. Gil and Miss Hunsicker. In 
addition to his appearance in the duet, 
the tenor made effective use of his voice 
in “The Dream” from  Massenet’s 
“Manon,” and an aria from Giordano’s 
“Fedora.” Miss Hunsicker was heard 
also in Pierné’s “Le Moulin,” in which 
her voice sounded particularly well in 
the recurring high note; and songs by 


Koechlin, Loewe and Marx. Miss 
Franchimont added three songs by 
Brahms, “Von ewiger Liebe,” “Die 


” 


Mainacht” and “Meine Liebe ist griin, 
for which Miss Dickie provided artistic 
accompaniments. There were Duo-Art 
reproductions by Mr. Bérumen and 
Ignaz Friedman. The audience gave 
the various artists cordial applause. 





ROEDER PIANISTS HEARD 





Pupils of Well-Known Teacher Take 
Part in Many Programs 


Several pupils of Carl M. Roeder have 
been heard in recent concerts. Irene 
Peckham, gold medal winner in last 
year’s music week contests, was assist- 
ing soloist in the recent concert of the 
Brooklyn Morning Choral at St. George’s 
Hotel, playing compositions by Scarlatti, 
Chopin, Liszt, D’Albert, Rachmaninoff, 
Saint-Saéns and Moszkowski. The pro- 
gram was repeated in Wanamaker’s 
Auditorium and broadcast from station 
NJY on April 23. Hannah Klein, an- 
other gold medal winner in last year’s 
contest, gave a program at the Bar- 
rington School in Great Barrington, 
Mass., on April 19. Miss Klein played 
works by Bach, Scarlatti, Smetana, 
Chopin, Liszt, Dohnanyi, Debussy and 
others, including Liszt’s Hungarian 
Fantasy, with Mr. Roeder at the second 
piano. Mr. Roeder is head of the piano 
department at the school. 

Eliot Morton, a professional pupil, 
was soloist at the concert of the Hun- 


tington Musical Association recently, 
playing Saint-Saéns’ Concerto in G Mi- 
nor. Hilda C. Riedel and Claire Freid- 
mann played Chopin’s Rondo, Op. 73, 
for two pianos at the concert of the 
Newark Lyric Club in Proctor’s Audi- 
torium on April 22. 
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linked with an excerpt 
from Handel’s “Armadigi’” composed 
the soprano’s first group. Two groups 
in German followed, Schumann, Schu- 
bert, Brahms, Wolf,-and Strauss being 
the composers represented. The final 
English group was divided between 
Rachmaninoff and Richard Hageman. 
The latter did duty—and considerably 
more than duty—as the singer’s accom- 
panist, the piano part providing much 
of delight in its own right. 

Among the mistakes made by the 
young singer was one of selecting songs 
in keys which were not the most natural 
and grateful for her voice. Schumann’s 
“Stille Thrainen,” as an instance, was 
so high as to suggest a measure of 
strain and, by reason of the quality 
resulting, to alter somewhat the char- 
acter of the song. Miss Diamond, how- 
ever, is unquestionably a singer who 
merits encouragement, and it is to be 
hoped that. she will be heard again when 
her powers have been ripened to the 
recitalist’s task. O. T 


Alessandro Telesio, Tenor 


A light tenor voice of good quality 
was revealed on Wednesday night when 
Alessandro Telesio appeared in Chick- 
ering Hall. The short program included 
Cesti’s “Intorno all’-idol Mio,” the aria 
“Rachele a quando a me” from Halévy’s 
“Juive,” the “Reve” from Massenet’s 
“Manon” and songs by Sigurd Lie, Capo- 
longo and Pennine. Mr. Telesio has a 
good knowledge of style, both operatic 
and concert, and showed no little skill 
in his treatment of the voice, which had 
an extraordinary resonance. Although 
the dramatic recitatives were not im- 
pressive, Mr. Telesio made excellent use 
of the lyric opportunities of his num- 
bers. The first aria suffered somewhat 
from an irritating vibrato which was 
smoothed out with some difficulty. Chris- 
tian Schiott provided accompaniments 
of more than casual interest. W. S. 


and Legrenzi 


Artists in Club Musicale 


A festival program of music was glv- 
en by artist members at the National 
Arts Club, in East Nineteenth Street, 
on Wednesday evening, April 22. The 
program was arranged by _ Teresa 
Thompson Speed, chairman of music, 
and those participating included Mrs. 
Herbert Weiser, soprano; August 
Palma, violinist; George Harris and 
James O. Boone, tenors, and Julius Del- 
bos, pianist. 

Mr. Palma gave a rhythmically in- 
teresting performance of a movement 
from his Violin Concerto, and works 
by W. F. Bach and Dvorak-Kreisler. 
Mrs. Palma was at the piano for these 
numbers. 

Mr. Harris, in ringing voice and felic- 
itous interpretation, gave a group in- 
cluding two of his own works, “Life Is 
Sweet, Brother” and “The Table and 
the Chair,” in addition to Schubert 
lieder, an air by Bizet, and an Old Eng- 
lish folk-song, ““Mowing the Barley.” 

Mr. Delbos then gave a group of Cho- 
pin works, disclosing praiseworthy con- 
trol of piano color in the Berceuse, Fan- 
taisie in F Minor and Preludes 21, 22 
and 23. Mrs. Weiser presented an at- 
tractive group of songs by Cyril Scott, 
Woodman, Rummel, Kramer and Rach- 
maninoff, and an aria from Catalani’s 
“La Wally,” with generally smooth qual- 
itv of voice and considerable appeal. 
Katherine Giltinan Bowen was the ac- 
companist. = 

Helen Hunt, a talented violinist, was 
also heard among the evening’s artists. 

Mr. Boone capped the program with a 
most interesting group of spirituals. 
Outstanding in emotional appeal were 
Charles Fonteyn Manney’s “Were You 
There?”’—a moving narrative of the 
Crucifixion—and “Goin’ to Shout,” and 
works of Burleigh and Avery Robinson. 
John Cathey was the accompanist. En- 
cores were frequent throughout the pro- 
gram. H. B 


Dock Snellings’ Recital 


Perhaps we have only heard the best 
of the Negro singers, but we have built 
up an illusion that all Negro singers 
have not only voices of organ-like timbre 
but native musicianship. The recital of 
Dock Snellings, baritone, in Aeolian 
Hall on the evening of April 24 did not 
uphold the credo. Had Mr. Snellings 
chosen a more appropriate program, his 
talents might have appeared to better 
advantage. He sang the Prologue to 


“Pagliacci,” two Handel arias, one from 
“Semele” and one from the “Messiah,” 
“la Paloma” and several other similar 
songs before he reached the series of 
spirituals by H. T. Burleigh. Mr. Snel- 
lings’ voice seemed tight and strained 
in the first groups. In the spirituals 
what had been monotony of interpreta- 
tion became a gentle and effective croon- 
ing. The next time Mr. Snellings gives 
a recital we hope his program will be 
one more propitiously selected. G. A. 


Sadin and Whittington 


Bella Sadin, prize contest winner, gave 
her first public recital in Rumford Hall 
on Friday evening, April 24, with Dorsey 
Whittington at the second piano. Miss 
Sadin began her program with her most 
pretentious number and the one which 
best demonstrated her technical equip- 
ment, the Brahms Variations and Fugue 
on a Theme from Handel. 

A Chopin group, the Dohnanyi Second 
Rhapsody and several other numbers 
led up to a final group of works for 
two pianos in which Miss Sadin and 
Mr. Whittington played the Beethoven 
Variations on a Theme from “Ruins of 
Athens” and Raff’s “Gavotte et Musette.” 

Miss Sadin disclosed ample technic 
and charm of style, though not yet 
fully matured as a pianist. She should 
develop an increased artistic understand- 
ing and more pronounced individuality 
with further playing. W. K. O. 


Boris Lang, Pianist 


Boris Lang, one of the most talented 
of the younger pianists, reappeared for 
the first time in four years in the Town 
Hall on Friday evening, April 24. After 
the war Mr. Lang was, it is said, unable 
to play a note, and his work at this 
recital was the product only of the last 
few years. Mr. Lang’s technic is still 
a little halting and an occasional un- 
certainty marks his’ interpretations. 
Nevertheless, he showed himself a pian- 
ist of distinct individuality and, par- 
ticularly in the Scriabin, displayed a 
marked appreciation of color nuances 
and tonal effects. His program, which 
began with the Bach A Minor Prelude 
and Fugue, included four Chopin num- 
bers, Rachmaninoff’s Serenade and Mel- 
odie in E and the Scriabin numbers. the 
Five Preludes of Op. 16 and the D Sharp 
Minor Etude. Here Mr. Lang played 
as an artist and a Russian, then turned 
to Liszt for his climatic tour de force. 


N. M. G. 
Rubinstein Club “Martha” 


The fifth musicale of the thirty-eighth 
season of the Rubinstein Club offered 
a special operatic program, arranged 
through the courtesy of Estelle Liebling. 
Preceding the opera were several solos 
by Frances Sebel, Frances Paperte, 
mezzo-soprano of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, and Charles Schenk, 
baritone of the Municipal Opera Com- 
pany of Atlanta. Miss Sebel gave De- 
bussy’s “Air de Lia” from “L’Enfant 
Prodigue” and three American songs by 
Hadley, Saminsky and Mana Zucca. 
Monteverde, Martini and Grieg were 
comprised in Mr. Schenk’s share of the 
performance, together with his portrayal 
of Plunkett in the second act of Flotow’s 
“Martha.” Other members of the opera 
cast included Joan Ruth as Martha, 
Frances Paperte as Nancy and Hunter 
Kimball as Lionel. Estelle Liebling ac- 
companied at the piano and Leonard 
Liebling spoke during the intermission. 
The Flotow melodies, as presented, were 
applauded with evident pleasure, the 
singers apparently sharing about equal- 
ly in the favor of the audience. 

H. M. M. 


Gives 


Frederick Bristol, Pianist 


A piano program of most unusual in- 
terest was presented by Frederick Bris- 
tol in Chickering Hall on Saturday 
evening. It was one program that did 
not begin with Bach and end with Liszt 
by way of Beethoven and Chopin! The 
“Pavane pour une Enfante Defunte” of 
Ravel began Mr. Bristol’s list and Whit- 
horne’s “Pell Street” ended it. In be- 
tween were Scriabin, Kopitaieff, Rach- 
maninoff, Griffes, Goossens, Cowell, 
Palmgren, Debussy and several others. 


Mr. Bristol is exceedingly well adapted 
to play this type of music. His technic 
is good, his pedaling judicious and, best 
of all, he has imagination. In the second 
group the “White Peacock” of Griffes 
had exceptional color and the “Hurdy 
Gurdy Man” of Goossens ample humor. 
In the last group the “ballet de poussins 
dans leurs coques” from Moussorgsky’s 
“Tableaux” was especially worthy of 
praise. R. S. N. 


Mischa Elman’s Last 


There were several interesting events 
ahead, for Mischa Elman to look for- 
ward to, when he stepped on the plat- 
form of Carnegie Hall for his final con- 
cert in New York this season, the after- 
noon of April 26. One was his ap- 
proaching marriage in California, then 
only two weeks distant, and another the 
European honeymoon scheduled to fol- 
low. But there was nothing in the vio- 
linist’s playing to indicate that his 
thoughts were far afield, or on anything 
more precious than the music he played. 
He was particularly happy in_ his 
achievement of difficult technical pass- 
ages and played with much brilliance 
as well as great beauty of tone. 

The program, however, was a some- 
what commonplace one, including the in- 
evitable Wieniawski and Vieuxtemps 
showpieces (this time the A Minor Con- 
certo, No. 5, of the former, and the 
A Major Polonaise of the latter), sup- 
plemented by numerous transcriptions 
of salon proportions, two of which (vio- 
lin versions of a Beethoven Contredance 
and a Grieg Nocturne) were arrange- 
ments from the pen of the performer. 
There was more that was musically re- 
warding in Nardini’s D Major Sonata, 
and still more in Chausson’s “Poéme.” 
The venerable Leopold Auer, whose 
eightieth birthday was celebrated this 
week, was represented also on_ his 
pupil’s program by his adaptation of 
the tenor lament from “Eugene Onegin,” 
a lachrymose operatic air at best, made, 
if anything, more sobful and operatic by 
Mr. Elman’s rather extravagant play- 
ing of it. 

Josef Bonime was in his accustomed 
place as accompanist and the audience 
was an Elman audience in its size and 
its eagerness to applaud.  F, 


The Artists’ Choir 


The presentation of an ivory baton to 
Mme. Clara Novello-Davies, an an- 
nouncement that plans are under way 
for a national “choral symphony” to 
number a thousand or two thousand 
voices when the next event is given, and 
a profusion of flowers for everybody 
were extra-musical details of the con- 
cert of the Artists’ Choir in the Man- 
hattan Opera House Sunday evening, 
April 26, with Mme. Davies conducting. 
_The chorus, now numbering between 
eighty and ninety mixed voices, made 
its first bow a year ago, and is the 
nucleus around which the proposed 
“choral symphony” is to be built. It 
was assisted at this concert by three 
vocal soloists, Gladys Axman, soprano; 
Alma Clayburgh, soprano, and Rafaelo 
Diaz, tenor; three harpists, Grace 
Weymer, Eleanor Shaffner and Helen 
Stockwell; and, as accompanists, by 
Rhea Silberta, Dorothy Bedford and 
Vernita Claire Whited. Miss Silberta 
figured also as a composer and arranger 
of the music of others. The printed 


program also named Edward A. Hage- 
meyer, organist, but apparently the or- 
gan was not used in the number for 
which it was intended, Mr. Hagemeyer 
shifting, instead, to the piano. 

Musically, the number of chief inter- 
est was A. Walter Kramer’s new work 
for women’s voices, “A Rococo Ro- 
mance,” to poems by Frederick H. Mar- 
tens, which was presented for the first 
time. The chorus, with Mme. Axman 
as soloist, sang it with no little charm, 
though the words were not projected 
clearly enough for even the most at- 
tentive listener to gather what the ro- 
mance was all about. Evidently, there 
is a story, told by the chorus, with solo 
numbers representing the utterances of 
the protagonist. The work throughout 
is a very melodious one, the livelier 
choruses having the lilt of old dances, 
and the soprano solos much charm of 
line. Under all is a vari@d and _ skil- 
fully spun accompaniment, with indi- 
vidual harmonic details characteristic of 
the composer. 

The choral program was otherwise a 
diversified one, ranging from Handel’s 
“Hallelujah” to O’Hara’s “There Is No 


Death,” and from Sullivan’s “Hush 
Thee, My Baby” to Deems Taylor’s 
“Tricolor.” The three harps were used 


in an arrangement by Miss Silberta of 
the Bach-Gounod Ave Maria, which em- 
ployed humming voices in its first state- 
ment of the melody. The masculine 
half of the choir had its opportunity in 
Adam’s “Comrades in Arms,” and re- 
peated a part of it. 

The chorus contains fresh young 
voices and it sang with much spirit and 
with ample volume. In tone quality and 
precision it was generally commendable, 
though the young organization has not 
as yet acquired the subtler nuances and 
gradations of power. 

Mme. Axman sang the solo passages 
of the Kramer work with real beauty of 
effect and was highly successful also in 
an air from Massenet’s “Herodiade” and 
a Strauss song. Mr. Diaz stirred per- 
haps the liveliest plaudits of the eve- 
ning with airs from “Griselidis” and 
“Carmen” and a group of songs, fol- 
lowed by a double encore. Mme. Clay- 
burgh shared in the solo successes, with 
a well delivered group of songs by Hage- 
man, Ferrari, Brahms and _ Rach- 
maninoff. ae A 


Dorothy Gordon, Soprano 


Dorothy Gordon, soprano, who is not 
unknown to New York and who was 
heard in company with other artists 
several weeks ago in Aeolian Hall, gave 
a “Children’s Concert Hour, Folk and 
Period Songs in Costume” in the Prin- 
cess Theater on the afternoon of April 


[Continued on page 39] 











Guy Bevier Williams 


HEAD OF PIANO DEPARTMENT 
DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
Scores with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 

Deepened the admiration which his friends have 


long had for him.’’——-Times. 

“Met the difficulties of the composition (the 
Rachmaninoff concerto) with a capable calmness 
and efficiency which bespoke the artist.’’ 


Free Preas 
‘An abundance of technic, a pleasing tone and a 
quiet, unassuming attitude.’’——-Saturday Night. 
AMPICO RECORDS 
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SOPRANO 
RECITALS—CONCERTS—ORATORIOS 
Address: Mgt. Mollie Croucher 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
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:. LANCELLOTTI 


Vocal and Piano 
Teacher 
205 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORE 
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310 Riverside Drive 


MASTER INSTITUTE OF UNITED ARTS 


Musio—Painting—Soulpture—Architecture—Opera Olass—Balliet— 
Drama—Lectures 
Phone—3860 Academy 


New York City 








CORAL BAKER 


Teacher ef Artistic Singing. Oraterie— 
Opera—C rt. Cl in §=Ensemble. 
French, Italian and English. 

STUDIO: 21 WEST TRADE ST., 
Telephone: 4018 CHARLOTTE, N. O. 
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KOHRSSEN 





INSTRUCTION 
SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE FOR STUDENTS 
NORMAL COURSES for TEACHERS, JUNE 3, to AUG, 5 
526 WEST 139th ST., NEW YORK, TEL. 2550 AUDUBON 


IN ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING 








| lames Woodside 


James Woodside 


Jan. 29, 1925. 


“A distinguished and discriminating 
audience gave enthusiastic approval to 
in the Town 
Hail last night.”——New York American, 


CONCERT—ORATORIO—RECITAL 


Management of JAMES WOODSIDE 
9 West 76th St., New York, N. Y. 
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LAUNCH DRIVE FOR 
SYRACUSE SYMPHONY 


Shavitch Is Reengaged and 
Concerts Will Be 
Increased 


By K. D. V. Peck 

SyracusE, N. Y., April 25.—With the 
aim of providing a fund of $40,000 for 
the future needs of the Syracuse Sym- 
phony, a com‘nittee has been formed 
with Martin H. Knapp as chairman, to 
place the organization on a secure foot- 
ing. This year’s deficit of $5,000 was 
reduced $2,000, as the result of the final 
concert. Melville Clark, who has de- 
voted a gréat deal of time to the build- 
ing up of this important organization, 
was commended in an address by Fred- 
erick Bruns, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce, at the final concert, for 
his splendid efforts. Mr. Bruns an- 
nounced that Vladimir Shavitch has 
been reengaged as conductor of the 
Symphony for next season. Mr. Bruns 
also stated that the new board of direc- 
tors, consisting of a number of the city’s 
most prominent financiers, hopes to put 
the orchestra on a solid financial basis. 
The number of concerts will be increased 
to twenty; in addition there will be six 
Young People’s concerts and several out- 
of-town engagements in the vicinity. 

The Symphony, with Vladimir Sha- 
vitch as conductor, closed its season with 
a brilliant concert at Keith’s on April 
18, giving Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, and the Polovtsian Dances from 
“Prince Igor,” aided by a large chorus. 
It was the best effort of the orchestra 
during the season. Kathryn Meisle, 
contralto, was the soloist, making a fine 
impression in an aria from Meyerbeer’s 


Jascha Heifetz, violinist, was pre- 
sented in recital on April 14. He gave 
a beautiful performance in the presence 
of an appreciative audience. The reci- 
tal commission of First Baptist Church 
sponsored the event. 

Fraser Gange, baritone, sang for the 
Salon Musicale on April 24, in its clos- 
ing recital at the home of Mrs. C. C. 
Cook. His accompanist was Mrs. Ada 
Shinaman Kincaud of this city. 

Allen McQuhae, tenor, and Helen 
Riddell of New York, will take part in 
the modern choral program to be pre- 
sented by the Syracuse University cho- 
rus, Howard Lyman, conductor, at 
Crouse College. 





St. Petersburg Plans Community Song 
Events 


St. PeTersBurRG, Fa., April 25.—With 
a chorus drawn from the public schools 
as a nucleus, it is planned to make a 
concert by children an annual event here. 
The city’s recreational department is 
also seriously considering a plan for 
community singing on a large scale by 
adults. The chorus of 2500 boys and 
girls of the city schools, under the 
leadership of Ruth Bailey, supervisor of 
music, gave a patriotic song program in 
Williams Park during the recent Fes- 
tival of States before an audience esti- 
mated at 20,000. Accompaniments were 
played by the Royal Highlanders’ Band, 
led by Roy D. Smith. 


Addresses Radio Audiences 


Alfred Human, managing editor of 
MusIcAL AMERICA addressed a _ radio 
audience from the Municipal Broadcast- 
ing Station, WNYC, New York, Mon- 
day evening, on “Developing America 
Musically.” He pictured the origin of 
music in America from settler days to 
the present time and made the point 
that 90 per cent of the United States is 
still virgin territory from the musical 
standpoint. 





Festival Engagements to 
End Season’s Activities 
of Nevada Van der V eer 
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Nevada Van der Veer, Contralto 


The season just closing has been an 
active one for Nevada Van der Veer, 
contralto. A singer who has become 
nationally known in the fields of recital 
and oratorio, Mme. Van der Veer has 
achieved a distinctly individual position 
and each season sees her engaged for 
many of the most important choral con- 
certs and festivals in the country. 
Among recent engagements were appear- 
ances with the Toronto Mendelssohn 
Choir, with which she sang in the “Dream 
of Gerontius”; in Des Moines, where 


she sang in “Samson et Dalila,” and at 
the Fitchburg Festival. She will be one 
of the featured artists in the Cincinnati 
Festival, which will he held early this 
month, singing in performances of 
“Dream of Gerontius,” Bach’s Passion 
According to St. John and Pierné’s “St. 
Francis of Assisi.” Several important 
reengagements have been booked by her 
managers, Haensel & Jones, for next 
season, among which are a performance 
of “Messiah” in Pittsburgh and a re- 
turn appearance at the Worcester Fes- 
tival. 

Because of her heavy schedule during 
the season, Mme. Van der Veer will 
find it impossible to conduct a summer 
class at her home on Lake George. In- 
stead she will take a needed vacation 
and prepare her programs for next 
season. 





Barrére’s Little Symphony Is Applauded 
in Huntington 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA., April 25.—The 
Little Symphony of New York, with 
George Barrére conductor, played to a 
large and appreciative audience in Mar- 
shall College Auditorium recently under 
the auspices of the piano department 
of which Mildred Macgeorge is the head. 
The program included numbers. by 
Haydn, Grainger, Tchaikovsky, Gluck, 
Saint-Saéns, Widor and Pierné. Mr. 
Barrére contributed three flute solos and 
was enthusiastically applauded. 

Mrs. H. A. LAWRENCE. 


MANKATO, MINN.—Mankato musi- 
cians have organized a local of the 
American Federation of Music, known 
as the Mankato Musicians’ Protective 
Union. Ray Wilcox has been elected 
president and William Sontag, secretary 
and treasurer. G. SMEDAL. 








All the material in MusIcAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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The American Institute of 


Applied Music Thirty-eighth Season 


212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 


Perry Averill BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 215 West 9Ist St., New York 
Tel. Riverside 7823 


Salvatore Avitabile 
VOICE CULTURE 
Teacher of MARION TALLEY 
Studios: Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. 
Penn. 2634 


Ella Bachus-Behr. 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 8041 


Louise Barnolt Grand, Opera 


Mezzo-Seprano 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Voice Placement—Diction—Repertoire 
Fri. afternoons—Suite 34, Metropolitan Op. House Studios. 
Residence Studie—148 Elm Ave., Mount Vernon, N. ¥. 


Mme. M. Blazejewicz-Ullman 
CONCERT PIANISTE AND TEACHER 
Studios: 51 W. 95th St., New York City 
Phone Riverside 6639 


The Boice Studio 
SUSAN 8S. BOICE, Soprano 
Teacher of the Art of Singing 
57 West 75th Street, New York 
Trafalgar 1057 


Bessie Bowie 
COMPLETE PREPARATION FOR 
OPERA, CHURCH AND CONCERT 
65 Central Park West New York City 
Trafalgar 9269 


William S. Brady 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 3580 


May Laird Brown = LYRIC DICTION 
Voice and Phonetics of 


Italian, French, Spanish, German, 


nglish 
1 West 89th St., New York Schuyler 0035 


Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 

471 West End Ave. Phone Endicott 7449 

Member of the a Lene of Teachers of 
nging. 


Giuseppe Campanari— BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 255 West 90th Street, New York City 
Telephone Riverside 3469 
By Appointment Only 


Ernest Carter 
COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St., New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 


Chapman-Rogers Studios 
PIANO AND VOICE 
47 West 72nd St., New York City 
"Phone Endicott 7350 


Mme. Virginia Colombati 
Voice Culture 
Yrom voice placement to highest artistic finishing 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: 294 W. 92d St., N. Y. C. Schuyler 5614 


ida Davenport 
Artist-Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 337 West 88th St., New York City 
Phene Schuyler 6098 


















































Clarence Dickinson 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist-Director Brick Pres. Church; Temple 
Beth:el; Union Theological Semina 
Address: 412 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Ralph Douglass Pianist—Accompanist 


ac 
To Many Prominent Artists jroashing) 
Address: Residence Studie: 641 W. 169th St., N. Y. 
Phone Wadsworth 0900 
Metropolitan Opera House Studio by Appointment 


Maestro L. S. Fabri 


Authority on Voice Education 
Complete Training for — 
Buropean Opportunities for Finished Students 
in Practical Grand Opera Work 
Baker Bldg., Philadelphia—Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Mrs. Karl (J. D.) Feminger 
PIANO INSTRUCTION—Accompanist 
Studio: 143 West 103rd St., New York City 
Phone: Academy 3711 
Summer School: Westport, Conn. 


VOICE 
Fay Foster DIOTION—CO ACHING 
Studio: 15 W. lith St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel. Watkins 1101 
Director Vocal Dept. Ogonts School, Ogonts, Pa. 

















7 CONTRALTO 
Zoe Fulton TEACHER OF VOICE 
Head of Vocal t at Glen Eden Seminary, 


itamford, nn. 
144 West 57th Street ” 
Phone Circle 8698 


Myrtie Gehl VOICE SPECIALIST 
Singing made easy. All defects eradicated 
Lost voices restored. 

180 Claremont Ave., New York 
Morningside 4773 


Vladimir Graffman 
RUSSIAN VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 
Exponent of Leopold Auer 
Studios: 310 W. 95th St., Phone Riverside 6541 


Victor Harris 
fn op os. singing ay? ~ -— Gunmenee 
ember: American Acade ‘eacher , 
The Beaufort, 140 West 7th. Street — 
Telephone, Circle 3053 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 
Voice—Piano—Diction—Coachizng— 
Accompaniste 
Carnegie Hall, 1013, New York. Circle 1350 


Arthur J 
Vincent V. Hubbard 
Teachers of Singing 
246 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Bruno Huhn—vVocal Teacher 


Breathing—correct tone production—technic 
Song and Oratorio repertoire 
205 W. 57th St., New York City 


Helen Allen Hunt 
LTO 


CONTRA 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Minna Kaufmann 
Voitce Teacher and Coach 
INSTRUCTION LEHMANN METHOD 
Studios: 601-2 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Circle 1350 


Harry Kaufman 

Assotiated with the Carl Flesch Master Class 
Curtis Institute, Phil.. as Accompanist & Coach 
Studio: 105 W. 55th St., New York. Circle 4634 


New York 
































Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 


York. 
Studios: 205 W. 57th St. Phome: Circle 10324 





MASTER VIOLIN SCHOOL 
SYMPHONY CLUB 

303 Carnegie Hall, New York 
New Members Solicited 


Karl Krueger 
CONDUCTOR (Late of Vienna) 
Address: 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Kriens 





CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACH 
SINGING concleoedl 


N 
Member American Academy of Teachers inging 
Studio. 144 Hast 624 St.. New You ” 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRIT 
554 West 113th St. _ 





Cath. 7639 








McCall Lanham Concert Baritone 


Teacher ef Singing 
Director vo Dept., Ger yaa School, 
‘a 


New York, 2493 B’way, Phone: Riv. 6569 
Studios: Wash. (Wed.) 1810 19th St., Ph. Frank. 6651 


Caroline Lowe-Hovey 

TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Studios: 50 W. 67th St., New York. Endicott 9490. 
Chickering Studios: 29 W. 57th St. Chickering 5681. 


Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
200 West 57th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3560 


Blanche Dingley-Mathews 
Specialist in 
Normal Training for Piano Teachers 
Steinert Bldg., 162 Boylston St., Boston 


Peter Meremblum 
CONCERT VIOLINIST 
Conductor of Urcnestra ana wir. of Violin 
Dept., Cornish School, Seattle, Wash. 


Mme. Laura E. Morrill 


Teacher of Singing and Speaking Voice 
Breathing a Specialt 
Studio: 148 W. 72nd St., flow York 
Endicott 2118 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Soprano 


Votce Oulture ertoire 
170 West 72nd St. New York City 


Phone Endicott 7957 


Robert E. S. Olmsted 
Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th Street 
For appointments address: 285 Crescent Street, 
Northampton, Mass. 


Florence Otis SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
1425 Broadway New York City 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th St., New York City 
Phone Clarkson 1514 


Edoardo Petri 
Master of Arts, Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 1425 Broadway, New York City 
Phone: Pennsylvania 2628 


Adele Luis Rankin sOPRANO 


Art of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York 
"Phone Pennsylvania 2634 


Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Theory 
607-608 2h ~ Hall, New York 
Orange (N. J.) Studio: 350 Main St. 









































H. M. Shapiro - 
z VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 112 Riverside Drive, New York 
Phone Endicott 5927 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, New York 
ew Rochelle Studio: 69 Locust Ave. 


Harry Regin inald Spier 
eacher of Singing 
117 Ww. 86th St.—Phone Schuyler 0572 
Residence Phone Raymond 3086 


Charles Gilbert Spross 
ACCOMPANIST—COACH—COMPOSER 
ddress: Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Mrs. C. Dyas Standish 
Teacher of Many Noted Singers 
Studio: 211 West 79th St., New York City 
Endicott 3306 


Theodore Van Yorx 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 4 West 40th Street, New York 
Opposite Public Library Tel. Penn. 4792 


Claude Warford 


Teacher of Singing 
Studios: 4 West 40th St., New York 
‘Phone, Penn 4897 


Charles Adams White 


VOICE DEVELOPMENT—SINGING 
509 Pierce Building 
Copley Square, Boston 


Arthur Wilson 
VOICE and INTERPRETATION 
905 Boylston St., Boston 





























Providence Wi 
Lederer Bldg. Day Bide. 
Anne Wolcott 


Teacher of Singing—Coach—Accompanist 
Graduate Student of Father Finn 
Studio: 314 W. 75th St., New York. Traf. 9107 


S. Constantino Yon 
Seadior $35 Cormene Tt Hee Yeek 
udio: rn , : 
Paeec—tice OS) 
Zerfh 


Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interference 
Miss Ethel Pfeifer, Asst. Teacher 
309 West 78th Street Trafalgar 43835 


Josiah Zuro Director Zuro Grand 


era 

Coaching and Teaching 

Studio: Rivoli Theatre, 744 Seventh Ave. 
New York City, Phones Circle 0100 or 4128 


W. Henri Zay 
SPECIAL MASTER CLASSES IN VOICE 
TECHNIQUE 
with a VERITABLE MASTER IDEA behind them. 
See ‘‘The Practical Psychology of Voice,"’ pub. G. 
mplete Vocal Method. 
est 72nd St. 
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Recitals of Week 
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26. Mme. Gordon’s program was well 
chosen and included three groups, Folk 
Songs, Classic and Romantic Songs, and 
a group by Modern American Com- 
posers. The songs were well delivered, 
with a musicianship and an intelligence 
which went far to redeem certain vocal 
shortcomings. The Folk Song group 
included a charming Bréton lullaby, as 
well as other songs in Spanish, French, 
German and English. The composers 
represented in the American group in- 
cluded MacDowell, Carpenter, Hadley, 
Grant-Schafer, Crist and Stoner. 
Blanche Fleming was the a 


“Room-Music” and Percy Grainger 


“In the term ‘room-music’,” says Percy 
Grainger, “I embrace all music (whether 
for one, few or many instruments and 
whether the parts are single or massed) 
that is intended for performance in 
rooms or quite small halls, or at its 
best under really intimate conditions.” 
The Little Theater was chosen by Mr. 
Grainger for his two “room-music” con- 
certs, the first of which was given Sun- 
day night, because he believes “that a 
greater richness, warmth and individu- 
ality of tone color can be had of large 
chamber combinations in small halls 
than of a hundred-piece symphony or- 
chestra in large halls.” 

The program was made up entirely 
of Mr. Grainger’s compositions and en- 
listed in its performance the services of 
three pianists, thirty members of the 
Philharmonic, and a solo choir of ten 
voices under Frank Kasschau. 

The “English Dance,” which opened 
the program, placed Ernest Hutcheson 
and Ralph Leopold at one piano and 
Mr. Grainger at another. It came to 
the ears as a melodious and healthy 
work, spontaneous in quality, although 
the time of composition was announced 
as “1899-1909.” 

A more pretentious number was the 
“Hill Song No. 1,” which, aside from 
a most unusual combination of instru- 
ments, was interesting because of irregu- 
larities in time signatures and barrings 
as well as “definitely prescribed” rubati. 
It is described by its composer as a “sort 
of ‘half-way house’ between beat-less 
music and ordinary music of regular 
beats and barrings.” The scoring of 
the work showed ample skill, although 
at times it did seem as though quantity 
rather than quality of sound was being 
sought. 

There were also seven settings of Kip- 
ling for voices, accompanied and unac- 
companied, “My Robin Is to the Green- 
wood Gone,” for flute, English horn and 
Strings, and other numbers. The per- 
formance throughout was of uncommon 
excellence. W. S. 


New Rochelle College Songs 


A concert by the Glee and Choral 
Clubs of the College of New Rochelle 
was given in Town Hall on the after- 
noon of April 26. The Glee Club sang 
Buzzi-Peccia’s “Gloria” and Palestrina’s 
“OQ Bone Jesu” without accompaniment, 
the voices sounding clear and well bal- 
anced. Other numbers offered by the 
Glee Club, under the direction of Nicola 
Montani, included American songs by 
Parker, Silver and MacDowell. They 
were accompanied by Clare O’Brien, 
who also gave two piano solos, Brahms’ 
Rhapsody in G Minor and Rachmanin- 
off’s “Humoreske.” 

Vocal solos were given by Viola Stei- 
mann, who offered Schubert’s “Roslein 
auf der Heiden,” and Angela Sweeney, 
whose interpretation of Sullivan’s “Moon 
Song” from the “Mikado” was one of 
the high lights of the program. The 
Choral Club likewise assisted in a 
Japanese group of excerpts from the 
“Mikado” and in a Spanish number in- 
cluding excerpts from Bizet’s “Carmen,” 
Mexican folk-songs and de Chiara’s “In 
Spain.” Soloists of these groups were 
Angela Sweeney, Mary Louise Mul- 
rooney, Margaret Leary, Irene Lange- 
negger, Ruth McDermott, Peggy O’Mara, 
Dorothy Laden and Geraldine Burke. 
Some very fine dancing was included 
in the Irish group, under the direction 
of Antoinetta Rufo. Dancla’s Violin 
Concerto, given by Catherine Rice, and 
a toast to New Rochelle, in which the 
combined clubs participated. brought 
the program to a close. D. G.N. 


Louis Cornu’s Junior Orchestra 


The tenth concert of Louis J. Cornu’s 
Junior Orchestra took place in Aeolian 


Hall on Sunday afternoon, April 26, 
with Evelyn Brill, leader of the second 
violins, as soloist. The program opened 
with Nicolai’s “Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor” Overture, which was followed by 
Beethoven’s Second Symphony. In the 
latter the Scherzo movement was par- 
ticularly commendable for the excellent 
tone and the spirit exhibited by the or- 
chestra under the baton of Mr. Cornu. 
Violin solos by Miss Brill included 
Simonetti’s Romanza and Mlynarsky’s 
Mazurka. In both of these she revealed 
technical gifts and musical expressive- 
ness. The orchestra then gave two ex- 
cerpts from Rubinstein’s operas, the 
Dance of the Bayaderes from “Fera- 
mors” and Nocturno from “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” Kreisler’s ‘“Liebes- 
freud” and ballet music from Ponchi- 
elli’s “La Gioconda” concluded a pro- 
gram to which additional interest was 
given by the youth of its performers. 





Metropolitan Triumphs in Cleveland 
and Atlanta 
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“Tales of Hoffmann,” “Tosca” and 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” scoring for the 
Music Festival Association a spectacular 
record-breaking week, financially, artis- 
tically and musically. “Cavalleria” on 
Saturday night came as an added opera 
through the generosity of the Metro- 
politan Company, so that Atlantans 
might hear Rosa Ponselle, who was 
taken ill with laryngitis immediately 
upon arrival here. She never before 
gave the power and richness of her voice 
so gloriously to singing Santuzza. 
Gennaro Papi stood with her in this 
memorable ovation. Armand Tokatyan, 
Millo Picco, Marion Telva and Henriette 
Wakefield completed the excellent cast. 

In “La Tosca” Florence Easton, Gio- 
vanni Martinelli and Antonio Scotti sur- 
passed all previous presentations during 
the week. At the Saturday matinée, 
“Tales of Hoffmann,’ Edward Johnson 
being ill, Mr. Tokatyan sang the title 
role. The audience, second to largest, 
was most enthusiastic. Louise Hunter 
appeared as Olympia, and Lucrezia Bori 
as Giuletta scored triumphantly. Mr. 
Hasselmans conducted. ‘“Mefistofele”’ 
thrilled an audience of 6000. Chaliapin 
towered supreme; Frances Alda as Mar- 
gherita won new laurels. Giacomo Lauri- 
Volpi as Faust cast the audience into a 
riot of applause. Mr. Serafin’s conduct- 
ing was applauded. 

The return of German opera was 
greeted by an audience larger than for 
the preceding operas of the week. Elisa- 
beth Rethberg, as Elsa, received unre- 
strained acclaim. It was her first appear- 
ance in Atlanta, and with Curt Taucher 
as Lohengrin, she took curtain calls after 
the first scene of Act III until counts 
were lost in frenzied applause. Others 
in the cast making for tremendous suc- 
cess were Michael Bohnen, Clarence 
Whitehill, Julia Claussen and Lawrence 
Tibbett. Mr. Bamboschek conducted. 

One of the largest and most enthu- 
siastic audiences of the season greeted 
the superb cast of “La Juive.” Florence 
Easton was summoned at the last 
minute to sing, substituting for Rosa 
Ponselle, and making a victorious im- 
pression. Giovanni Martinelli surpassed 
even the greatest of the great perform- 
ance he has given here before. 

The second night performance of 
“Falstaff” was greeted by tremendous 


applause. Lawrence Tibbett and An- 
tonio Scotti scored a great ovation. Mr. 
Serafin conducted. The orchestra 


throughout the week under the skilled 
batons of Messrs. Serafin, Papi, Bam- 
boschek and Hasselmans was accorded 
much praise and applause. 

HELEN KNOX SPAIN. 





Music Teachers’ National Association to 
Meet in Dayton in December 


The executive committee of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association has 
chosen Dayton, Ohio, as the city in which 
it will hold its annual convention from 
Dec. 28 to 31. Dayton musicians have 
pledged 100 members to the association, 
and with the aid of the Westminster 
Choir Association, State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Radio Association, is 
planning to make the convention a mem- 
orable one. 


CHARLES CiITy, IowA.—The Tooley 
Concert Company gave the “Chimes of 
Normandy” in the Auditorium recently 
under the auspices of seven women’s 
clubs of this city. The auditorium was 
filled to capacity. 





PASSED AWAY 





André Caplet 


Word reached New York on Saturday 
of the death in Paris on the previous 
day of André Caplet, conductor and 
composer. Mr. Caplet, who was in.his 
forty-seventh year, is well remembered 
as one of the conductors of the Boston 
Grand Opera Company. He was born 
in Havre and had his first mucical in- 
struction as a violinist under Wollett. 
In 1896, he was a violinist in the Havre 
Theater. He later attended the Paris 
Conservatoire and won the first prize in 
harmony and composition in 1898. The 
first performance of Debussy’s “Martyr- 
dom of Saint Sebastian” was given un- 
der Mr. Caplet’s baton at the Paris 
Opera. His “Conte Fastastique” for 
harp and orchestra, founded upon Edgar 
Allan Poe’s tale, “The Masque of the 
Red Death” was given its first American 
performance last January in Aeolian 
Hall by the Franco-American Society. 





Kitty Berger 

Kitty Berger, well known as a harpist 
and in private life Mrs. Paul Pancritius, 
died of heart disease at the Presbyterian 
Hospital, New York, on April 22. Mme. 
Berger was in her fifty-fifth year. She 
was a native of Austria and had ap- 
peared in concert throughout Europe 
and this country. Her last public ap- 
pearance was made in New York about 
a year ago. 





Carl Schumann 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, April 24.—Carl 
Schumann, veteran horn player who 
was an original member of the Boston 
Symphony and remained with that or- 
ganization for thirty years, died this 
week at his home here at the age of 
eighty. He was a native of Germany 
and when eighteen, became a member of 
the orchestra at the Dresden Royal 
Opera and later played in both Berlin 


and Petrograd. He was pensioned by 
the Boston Symphony in 1912. His son, 
Victor Schumann is a well-known musi- 
cian in Cleveland. 

FLORENCE M. BARHYTE. 





Mrs. Tatiana Seidel 


Mrs. Tatiana Seidel, mother of Toscha 
Seidel, violinist, died in Edinburg, Scot- 
land, on April 26, following an operation. 
The constant companion of her son, Mrs. 
Seidel was well known in musical circles 
and went abroad about a year ago when 
the violinist left for a European tour 
Since coming from Russia, her nati: 
country, Mrs. Seidel and her two soi.; 
have made their home in New York. 


CHORUSES TO SING ABROAD 








New York Organizations Will Give Con- 
certs in German Cities 


Several large delegations of singers 
from the German-American choral or- 
ganizations of Greater New York will 
sail for Europe this spring to give con- 


certs in the leading cities of central 
Europe. A group of 250 male singers of 
the Brooklyn Sangerbund will sail with 
their families on June 16. 

Some 200 members of the Badishe 
Harmonie organization will sail on May 
16, with Baden-Baden as their particular 
objective. The Arion Musical Society, 
with some 250 singers, will leave in July 
for a concert trip of German cities. 

Plans looking to other tours in the 
summer of 1926 are now in process of 
formation, the United Singers of Greater 
New York, one of the leading male choral 
organizations of this type, having a 
prospective tour book for this time. 

Although the program, so far as it 
could be learned in advance, calls for 
appearances in a number of cities in 
concerts of a cappella choral part- and 
folk-songs, the members will pass some 
time in the watering places and the 
Black Forest region. 

Baden-Baden is said to be making 
preparations to welcome an unusually 
large musical contingent this summer. 
The Mozart Festival to be conducted 
there by Josef Stransky, as well as a 
series of orchestral programs at the 
Kurhaussaal. together with the natural 
charms of climate and mineral waters, 
annually make this resort a Mecca for 
American visitors. 


Easton Chorus Concludes Season 


EASTON, Pa., April 25.—The Woman’s 
Club Chorus closed a successful season 
with a concert in Pardee Hall. Assist- 
ing artists were Martha Pettit, pianist, 
of Philadelphia; Wildred Freeman, pian- 
ist; Harvey Freeman, violinist, and 
George LaBarre, violinist, of Easton. At 
the spring concert of the Easton Sym- 
phony, Earle Laros, conductor, the audi- 
ence stood during the playing of “The 
Death of Ase” from the “Peer Gynt” 
Suite as a tribute to the memory of the 
late Mrs. W. M. Skinner, treasurer of 
the Orchestral Association. Soloists 
were Violet Schuessler-Stone, pianist, 
and Darl Bethman, baritone. 

MARGARET H. CLYDE. 
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INCREASE PAY OF 
MUSICIANS IN N. Y. 


Union Announces New Rates 
for Next TWo Winters and 
Ste ..um Series 


Increases in pay for symphonic and 
other musicians, to be effective this sum- 
mer and in the next two seasons, were 
announced recently by Local 802, Asso- 
ciated Musicians of Greater New York. 


Rates which have been previously an- 
nounced by the managements of the 
major orchestras are confirmed in the 
latest issue of the union’s official journal. 

The minimum salary for a week of 
four symphonic concerts and four re- 
hearsals has been raised to $70 a man, 
with a guaranteed additional weekly re- 
hearsal at $5 for each player. Formerly 
the union specified a lump sum for 
nine “services,” irrespective of whether 
there were four or five rehearsals. The 
main effect of the present rule is to 
limit the number of concerts, and each 
additional one is to be paid for at the 
rate of $15. Under the former arrange- 
ment, if nine “services” were not ful- 
filled in any week, these might be made 
up in some other period. 

The foregoing contracts are to extend 
until the spring of 1927. An additional 
provision is that each orchestral player 
while on tour shall receive daily living 
allowances of $7.50. It is provided also 
that notice shall be given each player 
six weeks before the end of the orches- 
tral season whether his services are de- 
sired for the following year. 

There is a change of conditions regu- 
lating the Stadium series of the New 
York Philharmonic this summer. The 
minimum price for seven concerts and 
three rehearsals weekly will be $76 per 
man. 

Other new clauses in contracts are as 
follows: 

“When members of a theater orchestra 
are requested to leave the pit for the 
purpose of broadcasting in a different 
part of the same building, they shall 
receive $4 per hour or less for each man 
in addition to the regular salary. 

“If such broadcasting services are 
rendered before, after or between the 
regular sessions, the price shall be $8 
per man for each hour or fraction. 

“Contractors for single performances 
of Italian grand opera are hereby noti- 
fied that the money must be deposited 
with the secretary twenty-four hours 
before the engagement takes place. 

“The secretary was instructed to notify 
each of the phonograph companies that 
orchestras employed must be paid within 
two weeks of the recording date.” 








Deems Taylor te Compose Orchestral 
Suite for New York Symphony 


Deems Taylor has been commissioned 
by the New York Symphony to write an 
orchestral composition for presentation 
next season under the baton of Walter 


Damrosch, according to an announce- 
ment by George Engles, manager of the 
orchestra. Mr. Taylor, it is said, has 
not determined upon the nature of the 
work except that it will be in the form 
of a suite of four movements. George 
Gershwin’s engagement to play his own 
“New York” Concerto with the Dam- 
rosch forces next season was announced 
in last week’s issue of MUSICAL AMERICA. 


Tacoma Civic Orchestra Makes Fine 
Showing in First Season 


TACOMA, WASH., April 25.—One of the 
outstanding features of local musical ac- 
tivities this season has been the playing 
of the Tacoma Civic Orchestra, a new 
organization of seventy-five musicians 
under the leadership of D. P. Nason. 
The first concert of the orchestra demon- 
trated the seriousness of its purpose, 
the program including the first move- 


Leopold Auer Nears Eightieth Milestone 
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From a drawing by Fischer 


Leopold Auer, Worid-Famous Violin Master 


EOPOLD AUER, famous teacher 
of famous violinists, who is said to 
have discovered the fountain of eternal 
youth, will shortly begin his last score 
of years toward the century mark. In 
anticipation of this event, musicians and 
others of the musical world were sched- 
uled to do him honor in a testimonial 
concert in Carnegie Hall, New York, on 
the evening of April 28, when two of 
his most noted pupils, Jascha Heifetz 
and Efrem Zimbalist, were to be joined 
in a program by Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
Josef Hofmann and Serge Rachmaninoff. 
Professor Auer, who has played an 


important réle in musical matters for 
the last sixty years, has survived wars, 
revolutions and the reigns of three Rus- 
sian Czars, and is still surrounded by 
a coterie of aspiring violinists whose 
destinies he is guiding toward the stars 
with his master hand. Among those 
whom he has taught are Mischa Elman, 
Jascha Heifetz, Toscha Seidel, Max 
Rosen, Michel Piastro, Alexander Bloch, 
Efrem Zimbalist, Thelma Given, Fran- 
cis Macmillen, Kathleen Parlow, Ruth 
Breton and Jaroslav Siskovsky.  Pro- 
fessor Auer was born in the little Hun- 
garian town of Veszprem on June 7, 
1845. 





ment of Schubert’s “Unfinished” Sym- 
phony and the “Rosamunde” Overture, 
Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite and Elgar’s 
“Pomp and Circumstance.” The soloist 
was Belle Gardner-Bergman, soprano. 
The orchestra is scheduled to open the 
music week exercises on May 3 with a 
program that will include Beethoven’s 
“Egmont” Overture and the Fifth Sym- 
phony. Audrey Hall, a Tacoma girl, 
will play Bruch’s Violin Concerto in G 
Minor. 


Mischa Elman to Wed May 10 


Mischa Elman, violinist, will be mar- 
ried to Helen Frances Katten on May 10. 
The couple will return East after the 
wedding, stopping at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
where Mr. Elman will be soloist with 
the Chicago#Symphony at the annual 
May Festival of the University of Michi- 
gan. They plan to pass the summer in 
Europe. 


Radio Conference Proposed by Hoover 


WASHINGTON, April 25.—The increas- 
ing pressure of radio problems on the 
department of Secretary Hoover, which 
regulates in the field of radio, has made 
it necessary for him to call another radio 
conference about the end of September. 





The difficulties of fitting in new radio 
stations have given rise to suggestions 
for a new method of allocating and di- 
viding time. Until the conference has as- 
sembled, however, no important changes 
of governmental policy may be expected. 


Soloists Announced for Newark Festival 


NEWARK, N. J., April 28.—The 
eleventh annual May festival, under C. 
Mortimer Wiske, will be held on May 4, 
5 and 6 in the New Salaam Temple. The 
auditorium has a seating capacity of 
4000. In addition to the festival chorus 
of 500 and a symphony orchestra, the 
following soloists are announced to ap- 
pear: Queena Mario, Rosa Ponselle and 
Florence Macbeth. sopranos; Kathryn 
Meisle, contralto; Sylvia Lent, violinist; 
Percy Grainger and Lucille Svet Kat- 
chen, pianists. 


MUSIC LEAGUE VIEWS 
SCOPE OF ACTIVITY 


New York Conference Pre- 
sents Various Angles of 
Work in Field of Music 


Plans for the National Music League 
and the scope of its work were outlined 
at an organization meeting held in the 
Fellowship Room of the Park Avenue 
Baptist Church, New York on Monday 
afternoon, April 27. Mrs. Gilbert Mon- 
tague presided and a group of speakers 
outlined the conditions in their respec- 
tive fields. Edward Johnson, tenor of 
the Metropolitan, spoke for the artists; 
John Powell, for the composers; Rubin 
Goldmark, for the teachers; Charles E. 
Gilpin, of Concert Management Arthur 
Judson, for the managers; Mrs. Harold 
V. Milligan, chairman of the New York 
State Federation, of Women’s Clubs, for 
the clubs; Florence MacMillan, presi- 
dent of the Parnassus Club, described 
the housing problems; Christabel Hamil- 
ton of the Studio Club spoke for the 
students and Salvatore de Stefano, harp- 
ist, provided the musical program. 

Mr. Johnson discussed the difficulties 
encountered by young artists and com- 
mended the League in its work for help- 
ing the promising students and dis- 
couraging those Wite ‘ave no hope of 
success. Mr. Gilpin ad. ussed the value 
of the League as a clearing house for 
young artists and as a cooperating force 
among managers, patrons and artists. 

Mr. Goldmark said that the League 
was essential in order to discourage 
mediocrity as well as promote talent, 
and Mr. Powell made a plea for the dis; 
couragement of #reign as well as Ame#® 
ican mediocrit¥. He _ illustrated the 
necessity of this by explaining the diffi- 
culties which an American composer 
must face before he can get his works 
played. Mrs. Milligan spoke of the 
work that might be accomplished 
through the cooperation of the Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs and the League and 
urged the redistribution of talent and 
the relief of congestion in the New York 
field. 

Among those present at the confer- 
ence and the tea which followed were 
Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Mrs. Otto 
H. Kahn, Mrs. John H. Hammond, Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter Naumberg, Mrs. Wen- 
dell Phillips, Mrs Charles Guggen- 
heimer. Mrs. Newbold LeRoy Edgar and 
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Mengelberg to Lead Rochester 
Forces as Guest 


OCHESTER, N. Y., April 25.— 

Willem Mengelberg has been 
engaged for an appearance as 
guest conductor of the Rochester 
Philharmonic at a special concert 
to be given in the Eastman Thea- 
ter on Jan. 14 next. Mr. Mengel- 
berg’s visit to Rochester will be 
made during the period when Eu- 
gene Goossens is fulfilling his two- 
weeks’ guest engagement with the 
New York Symphony. Arrange- 
ments for the Dutch conductor’s 
appearance in this city next winter 
were completed before he sailed for 
Europe recently. Mr. Goossens 
has been released temporarily by 
George Eastman to fulfill the guest 
engagement in New York with the 
Damrosch forces at the invitation 
of the latter conductor and Harry 
Harkness Flagler, head of the or- 
chestra’s board of directors. 
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Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu- 
able improvements than all others. 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Warerooms, 509 Fifth Ave. New York 
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KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Mad« to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers 


526-536 NIAGARA STREE 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Bush s Lane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
back of this name vouch 
or extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Ca., Holland, Mich. 


An “Artistic Triumph. : 


WEAVER PIANO COMPANY. York.Pa 


Grands 
of superior 
tone quality. 


Cecilian 
Players with 
all-metal action. 
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